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The-Messenger from the Gods, sent from the Underworld to greet the royal ghost. 
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I 


EADERS of the illustrated periodi- 

cals may remember that about a 

year ago there appeared a story 
dealing with ancient and modern Egypt, 
the title of which I do not now recall. It 
was a romantic tale of adventure and 
mystery in the Egyptian desert near 
Thebes, and on this historic ground 
scenes from the long-forgotten past were 
related to have been enacte!. This story 
was brought to my notice a short time 
after its publication, and on reading it 
I was surprised to find that the main 
events upon which it was based were 
those which had actually occurred to 
myself and my friends in Egypt during 
the previous winter I had told the tale 


to a few people ; and, as it subsequently 
transpired, the facts had been repeated 
to the talented lady who built around 
them the excellent yarn which was given 
to the public. In her narrative, however, 
the authoress suddenly springs upon her 
readers the awful truth that I, who 
appeared under the name, I think, of 
Crane, was an incarnation of that 
wonderful Pharaoh Akhnaton, and the 
latter part of the tale becomes pure fiction. 
It so happened that I had lately written 
a book, entitled ‘‘ The Life and Times of 
Akhnaton, Pharaoh of Egypt.’’* which, 
owing to the extraordinary personality 
of this boy-monarch of the Nile, has 
been read by a certain number of people. 
Now the authoress of this story to which 


aw 


* Published by Blackwood, second edition, 1912. 
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I have referred will admit that the sug- 
gestion that the painstaking biographer 
of an ancient Pharaoh is anything so 
frivolous as that monarch’s reincarnation 
as an insinuation which requires some 
form of contradiction; and now that 
more than a year has elapsed since the 
publication of her tale, no harm will be 
done tf I here record the true story for the 
benefit of the readers of the ‘ Pall Mall 
Magazine,” and incidentally make the 
disavowal which the previous story seems 
to require. I propose, therefore, to 
relate the events exactly as they occurred 
to my wife, myself and our friends in 
the Valley of the Tombs of the Queen 
over against the ancient city of Thebes, 
in the month of January, 1909. 


II. 


During the winter of 1908-9 the well- 
known Bostonian painter and pageant- 
master, Joseph Lindon Smith, and his 
wife, were staying with us in our house 
on the banks of the Nile at Luxor, the 
modern town which has grown up on 
the site of the once mighty “ hundred- 
gated Thebes,” the old capital of Egypt. 
The house forms the northern limit of 
the long line of buildings, villas, and 
great hotels which extends along the 
east bank of the river, and from its 
verandahs one looks directly across the 
water and over the two-mile stretch 
of green fields and groves to the 
magnificent hills and rocks of the 
desert, where lies the great necropolis 
in which the kings, queens, and nobles 
of the proudest periods of ancient 
Egyptian history made their tombs. 
Here stand the ruins of huge mortuary 
temples, and the hillsides are honey- 
comkeid with the subterranean galleries 
and chambers in which the great ones 
of the past were buried. 

It was our custom to spend a great 
part of our time amongst these ruins 
on the western side of the Nile, for 
my work made it necessary for me to 
give constant attention to the excava- 
tions which were there being con- 
ducted, and to supervise the elaborate 
system of policing and safeguarding 
which is nowadays in force for the 
protection of the many historical and 
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artistic treasures there on view. Mr. 
Smith, also, had painting work to do 
amongst the tombs; while the ladies 
of our party amused themselves in the 
hundred different ways which are so 
readily suggested in these beautiful and 
romantic surroundings. Sometimes we 
used to camp the night amongst the 
tombs, the tents pitched on the side 
of the hill of Shékh abd’ el Gurneh in 
the midst of the burial-place of the 
great nobles ; and at sunset after the 
tourists had all disappeared along the 
road back to Luxor, and our day’s 
occupations were ended, we were wont 
to set out for long rambling walks in 
the desert ravines, over the rocky hills, 
and amongst the ruined temples ; nor 
was it until the hour of dinner that we 
made our way back to the lights of the 
camp. The grandeur of the scenery 
when darkness had fallen is indescrib- 
able. In the dim light reflected from 
the brilliant stars the cliffs and rocky 
gorges assumed the most wonderful 
aspect. Their shadows were full of 
mystery, and the broken pathways 
seemed to lead to hidden places barred 
to man’s investigation. The hills, and 
the boulders at their feet, took fan- 
tastic shape ; and one could not well 
avoid the thought that the spirits of 
Egypt’s dead were at that hour 
roaming abroad, like us, amongst these 
illusory scenes. 

It was during one of these evening 
walks that we found ourselves in the 
famous Valley of the Tombs of the 
Queens, a rock-strewn ravine in which 
some of Egypt’s royal ladies were 
buried. At the end of this valley the 
cliffs close in, and an ancient torrent, 
long ago dried up, has scooped out a 
cavernous hollow in the face of the 
rock, into which, as into a cauldron, the 
waters must have poured as_ they 
rushed down from the hills at the back. 
The sides of the hollow form two- 
thirds of a circle, and overhead the 
rock somewhat overhangs. In front 
it is quite open to the valley, and as the 
floor is a level area of hard gravel, 
about twenty-five feet at its greatest 
breadth and depth, the hollow at once 
suggests to the mind a natural stage 
with the rocky valley which lies before 
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it as the theatre. The place was well 
known to us, and in the darkness we 
now scrambled up into the deep 
shadows of the recess, and, sitting 
upon the gravel, stared out into the 
starlit valley like ghostly actors playing 
to a deserted auditorium. The evening 
wind sighed quietly around us, and 
across the valley the dim forms of two 
jackals passed with hardly a sound. 
Far away over the Nile we could see, 
framed between the hills on either side 
of the mouth of the ravine, the brilliant 
lights of Luxor shining in the placid 
water ; and these added the more to 
the sense of our remoteness from the 
world and our proximity to those 
things of the night which belong to the 
kingdom of dreams. 

Presently I struck a match in order 
to light my pipe, and immediately the 
rough face of the rocks around us was 
illuminated and made grotesque. As 
the flame flickered the dark shadows 
fluttered like black hair in the wind, 
and the promontories jutted forward 
like great snouts and chins. An owl, 
startled by the light, half tumbled 
from its roost upon a deep ledge high 
above us, and went floundering into 
the darkness, hooting like a lost soul. 
The match burnt out, and immediately 
blackness and silence closed once more 
about us. 

“What a stage for a play!” ex- 
claimed the amateur actor-manager ; 
and a few moments later we were all 
eagerly discussing the possibility of 
performing a _ ghostly drama _ here 
amongst the desert rocks. By the 
time that we had reached our camp a 
plot had been evolved which was based 
on the historical fact that the spirit of 
the above-mentioned Pharaoh Akhna- 
ton was, so to speak, excommunicated 
by the priests and was denied the usual 
prayers for the dead, being thus con- 
demned to wander without home or 
resting-place throughout the years. 
Akhnaton, the son of the powerful and 
beautiful Queen Tiy, reigned from 
B.C. 1375 to 1358; and being dis- 
gusted with the barbarities perpetrated 
at Thebes in the name of the god 
Amon, and believing that the only true 
god was Aton, the life-giving ‘‘ Energy 
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of the Sun,” overthrew the former 
religion and preached a wonderfully 
advanced doctrine of peace and love, 
which he associated with the worship 
of Aton. He removed his capital from 
Thebes to ‘“ The City of the Horizon 
of Aton,” and there reigned with his 
wife and children, devoting his whole 
energy to his religion and to the 
demonstration of his lofty teaching. 
His empire fell to pieces, and his health 
gave way under the strain which he 
had imposed upon himself. He died 
at the age of about twenty-eight years, 
probably of an epileptic seizure ; and 
thereupon the nation unanimously re- 
turned to the worship of Amon and the 
old gods, whose priests erased the dead 
king’s name from the book of life. 

Here, then, was a ghost ready to 
hand, and here was our stage. The 
part of the young Akhnaton should be 
assigned to my wife, for his gentle 
character and youthful voice could 
better be reproduced by a woman than 
by aman. Then we must bring in the 
beautiful Queen Tiy, who could well 
be impersonated by Mrs. Lindon Smith. 
Mr. Smith could take the part of the 
messenger of the gods, sent from the 
underworld to meet the royal ghost. 
And as for myself, I would be kept busy 
enough managing the lights, prompting 
the actors, and doing the odd jobs. 
There would have to be some weird 
music at certain moments ; and for this 
purpose our friend, Mr. F. F. Ogilvie, 
that painter of Anglo-Egyptian fame, 
might be commandeered together with 
his guitar. 

On our return to Luxor we_ busied 
ourselves during all our spare hours in 
designing and making the costumes 
and properties. Mr. Smith built a 
most imposing hawk’s-head mask, 
which he was to wear in his réle of 
divine errand-boy, like those so often 
seen in the temple-reliefs and paintings 
of ancient Egypt. With deft fingers 
he also made the helmet-like crown in 
which Akhnaton generally appears in 
his pictures. The symbol of the 
religion which he preached during his 
lifetime was a golden disc, from which 
extended downwards a number of ravs 
each terminating in a little hand. In 
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the reliefs and paintings this symbol is 
generally to be seer in large size above 
the king’s head, and we therefore em- 
ployed a native carpenter to cut out 
the disc and the 


invitations, which were worded in the 
following manner : 

“ The late Professor Gustav Schnup- 
fendorf, who died in 1896, left behind 








long rays in wood, 





which we proposed 
to raise above 
Akhnaton’s head 
at a certain criti- 
cal moment in our 
play. 

Meanwhile it fell 
to me to write as 
fast as I could the 
lines of the play, 
which, not to be 
beaten by Mr. 
Stephen Phillips, I 
did in blank verse. 
They have no 
merit in them- 
selves ; but when 
a few days later 
they were read 
over in our desert 
theatre beneath 
the starlit 
heavens, the quiet, 
earnest diction of 
the two ladies, and 
the strange, hawk- 
like tones of our 
celebrated ama- 
teur, caused them 
to sound very 
mysterious and 
full of meaning. 

We now fixed 
the date of Jan- 
uary 26th as that 
upon which we 
should invite our 
friends to come by 
night to the Valley 
of the Tombs of 
the Queens to see 


























the expected ap- 
pearance of the 
ghost of the great 
Pharaoh, and a 
few days before 
that date we moved over once more 
to our desert camp, two camels 
carrying our “ properties” and 
dresses, From here we despatched the 


The Valley of the Tombs of the Queens. 


The Stage is seen as a dark-shadowed cleft in the cliffs in the middle of 


the picture. 


him a large number of papers, amongst 
which (Note-book XVIII., p. 18) there 
was a hand copy of a demotic inscription, 
the original of which is now lost, The 
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translation is as follows: ‘ Year 14 of 
the reign of Ptolemy Neos Dicnysos, the 
scribe Peduhorus, resting in the cavern 
which ts situated at the south-west end of 
the valley in which lie the honoured 
bodies of the Queens of Egypt to whem 
be peace (? prosperity) observed, about 
one hour after sunset, the figure of a 
Pharaoh pass before him, accompanied 
by the very fearsome image of a man with 
the head of a bird. The Pharaoh was 


. . « Here the inscription breaks 
off. About twelve years ago, a certain 


native permitted one of the agents of 
the Society of Egyptian Antiquarians 
to examine an ostrakon, which was lying 


inside his house at Gurneh. The in- 
scription, written in Greek, ran as 
follows : ‘Go not into the Valley of the 


Tombs of the Queens between sunset and 
the second hour of darkness during the 
winter months, for there is a night upon 


which a terrible thing (6ppiBoXos) 
happens. The soul of a dead King of 
Egvpt forever wandering 


Here this also breaks off. 

“The Arabic historian, Ahmad Ad- 
dullah ibn Macrizt, records the fact that 
the Valley of the Tombs of the Queens at 
Thebes is said to be visited once a year, 
on or about January 26th of our reckon- 
ing, by the ghost of a heathen king and 
his demon companion, ‘ very awful in 
appearance and like to a hawk.’ 

“Now in the doorway of the tomb 
of Akhnaton (the well-known heretic 
king of Egypt), which was discovered 
at Tel-el-Amarna some years ago, a 
fragment of papyrus was found (now in 
the possession of Henry Dickson, Esquire, 
of Shelly Island, B.C.A.), upon which 
the following words were written: ‘. 
and I have seen thy spirit at Thebes 
in the Valley of the Tombs of the 
Queens of Egypt, to whom be pros- 
perity ; and I have heard its sad lament 
but four nights ago. I pray that the 
gods may pardon thee, O great King of 
the North and South, and that thy 
spirit may rest in peace . . . for 
which reason I have placed here this 
offering and this prayer this 
seventh day after the great eclipse of the 
sun (Ra) in the reign of Usematra- 
Setepenra-Ramessu-Mery-Amon  (Ra- 
messes II.).’ 
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“The eclipse referred to may be 
accurately calculated to have taken place 
on January 23rd in the year B.C. 1271. 
The inscription was written seven days 
after the eclipse—t.e., January 26th was 
the date of the appearance of the spirit, 
the exact date given by the Arabic 
historian. 

“ The above facts lead one to suppose 
that some phenomenon, probably simple 
of explanation, occurs in the Valley of 
the Queens on January 26th each year. 
It will be remembered that the Pharaoh 
Akhnaton, who, as we have seen, appears 


to be closely connected with the yearly 
event, was doomed by the priests of 
Egypt, with whom he had differed in 


doctrine, to an excommunication which 
was to last for 3,300 vears. 

‘Now the Pharaoh died in the year 
B.C. 1391, upon January 26th (reckon- 
ing from well-assured astronomical data). 
Thus, if the phenomenon is in any way 
connected with the anniversary of the 
king’s death, one may presume that tt 
will occur for the last time on January 
26th of this year (1g09), when the 3,300 
vears will be completed. 
~ “Vou are therefore invited to attend 
al the said valley on that date at six 
o'clock p.m., in order to observe whatever 
phenomena ‘may take place. Food will 
be provided in the Valley at the usual 
dining hour, and, since our inscriptions 
state that the hour of the appearance 1s 
that immediately after sunset, it is hoped 
that those who will be present will be 
able io return to their respective dwelling- 
places about nine o'clock. As only a few 
persons (all experienced in Egypto logical 
and psychological matters) are being in- 
vited, there will be no difficulty in pro- 
viding an escort for the return journey to 
Luxor.” 

This invitation, of course, was full 
of false facts and dates; but we knew 
that there would be few to contradict 
us, and we prided ourselves that the 
wording had about it an air of extreme 
seriousness. We then set to work upon 
our rehearsals, and the play rapidly 
took shape. Little thought had we 
of the tragic events which were before 
us, which. prevented the final enact- 
ment on the 26th. Indeed, could we 
have known what was in store for us, of 
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how severely punished we should be— 
as so many people afterwards declared— 
for meddling with the spirits of ancient 
Egypt, not one of us would have been 
so hardened a sceptic as to have dared 
to say his lines or rehearse his part. 


III. 


The reader is to imagine the dark 
stage amongst the rocks, lit only by the 
starlight. The valley is silent, save for 
the murmur of the wind and the 
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reflected upon the surrounding rocks, 
thus illuminating in a subdued manner 
the whole scene. One’s eyes are 
directed to the point from which the 
light proceeds, and suddenly the huge 
head of a hawk appears above the 
boulders, eagerly turning to right and 
left. The human body to which it 
belongs now comes into view, and one 
sees that this grotesque creature is 
climbing up as it were out of the pit. 
At length he reaches the top, and 
stands, rubbing his knees and dusting 
































In the Desert Valley. 


occasional hooting of an owl or cry of 
a night-bird. In the foreground to 
one side of the shadowed hollow a 
group of boulders is just able to be 
discerned, and behind them the cliffs, 
which form the “‘ wings” and the back 
of the stage, rise up to the spangled 
sky like the mighty walls of some 
grotto of one’s dreams. Presently a 
dim light is seen rising, so it appears, 
from a hole in the ground, the mouth 
of which is just visible behind the 
boulders. As the light grows stronger 
it assumes a reddish hue, which is 


himself, upon the top of the boulders, 
where he is silhouetted against the 
light. From feet to shoulders the 
figure is that of a man, bare armed and 
bare legged, and clad in a white tunic 
and kilt-like skirt, fastened at the waist 
by a jewelled belt into which a dagger 
is thrust. Sandals, whose points-curve 
high over the toes, are worn upon his 
feet, and on his wrists are broad 
bracelets of blue enamel and gold. The 
hawk’s head which rises from his 
shoulders is remarkable for its gleaming 
eyes and savage beak ; and any who 
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are versed in Egyptian lore at once 
recognise the markings of the feathers 
as those of one of the hawk-spirits of 
the underworld. 

The Spirit flaps his arms and stamps 
his feet as though doubtful whether 
he be safe and sound. Then, suddenly 
leaning over the pit, the light from 
which shines up into his face, he 
listens as though he had been called 
from below, and at length replies : 
What? Yes, I’m safe on earth. Phew! 

What a climb! 


Then, as though giving directions to 
those who wait in the pit, he con- 
tinues : 


Return, good Spirits of the Underworld. 

You, Face-of-fire, await me in the cave ; 

And you, Six-eyes-of-coal, go send a word 

To the black guardian of the Seventh Gate 

To sweep the rubies from his outer path : 

It hurts my feet to walk upon them. You, 

Knife-in-the-heart, tell the north wind to 
blow 

More strongly through the Hall of Malachite : 

It’s stuffy there, and ten degrees too hot. 


He jumps lightly down from the 
boulder and advances, in tripping 
steps, to the middle of the flat gravel 
area, where he soliloquises upon his 
troubles, jumping about as he does so 
in curious, inconsequent movements. 
The light from behind the boulders is 
now directed upon him, and his shadow 
in enormous size is thrown upon the 
rocks behind. 


How sick to death I am of yearly climbs 

Out of the depths into th's dismal vale ! 

Three thousand and three hundred times I’ve 
come, 

And every time my heart sinks one point 
lower. 

The cold, bare rocks freeze up the blood in me, 

And, l:ke a sphinx’s kiss, shiver my heart. 

I’ve clambered up from heaven knows what 
depth 

To reach this place at the appointed hour ; 

I’ve stumbled through the caverns of the 
wind ; 

I’ve hurt my shins on the earth’s store of 
gold, 

Bumped my great head against the stalac- 
tites, 

And torn my skirts upon the thorns of Fate 

All this to reach a place forlorn and cold ! 

’T would be another matter if I chose 

To come; but there is nothing I so dread. 

Here’s not a thing to please me. If I shout, 

As I am wont to shout in my own land, 

My voice is hurled back by the dull, old 
ghosts 
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Of all the world’s dead words, which here 
reside. 

Listen. Dead 
dead words. 


words, all hail! All hail, 


He calls these last words loudly to the 
rocks around, and from the dark 
shadows the echo replies : 


Dead words, all hail! All hail! 
The Spirit shakes his head forlornly : 
That is not so 
In the deep land from whence I come; for 
there 
The great, vast spaces swallow up all sound, 
And one may think aloud and not be heard, 
Sing, too, and make no stir ; whereas up here 
If I so much as hum a jig I wake 
An answering jig that’s nothing if 
damned. 


not 


He dances a few steps, pauses to 
listen, and dances again. As he does 
so a jingling sound is heard amongst 
the rocks, as though echoing the 
rhythm in his head ; and out of this 
develop the notes of a strange native 
tune, thrummed upon a stringed in- 
strument. At this he pauses once 
more, listening with head wagging, 
Then, suddenly, he bawls a few notes 
at the rocks, and they are thrown 
back at him by the echo. He waves 
his arms irritably and continues his 
soliloquy. 


A hateful place to come to from the realms 
Of silence, truly! (He gives a loud squawky). 
What a voice I’ve got ! 

Why the great gods should make me mes- 
senger, 

And why they send me to this barren place, 

I don’t, and never will, pretend to know. 

The great gods are most inconsiderate. 

*T would be as simple to release a soul 

Irom its long torment by the fireside 

In their own palaces as send me here 

To do it. Yet because the royal soul 

Of King Akhnaton has been ever wont 

To hover round his mother’s sepulchre, 

Because, again, that sepulchre lies here, 

Therefore I have to come and hurt my toes 

On this coarse ground that I may meet him 
here ; 

Knock my lean shins and well-nigh 
my skull 

Year after year that I may keep the pact. 

However, this will be the very last 

Of these dull meetings, for the time is done. 

The long night of Akhnaton’s sufferings 

(And, poor King, they’ve made him suffer 
sore) 

Is ended now : Slumber for him has come... 

Three thousand and three hundred years. 
That’s all ! 


crack 














He pauses, shivers, and dances a 
Now he stares around 


step or two. 
him, attempting 
to penterate the 
enclosing dark- 
ness : 


Pharaoh Akhnaton, 
you are always 
late. 

Anditis bitter cold. 
Yet if I dance 
To warm my blood 
[ll but awaken 

sounds 

Which grate upon 
my ear and 
please me not. 


Again he 
dances a. few 
steps, and once 
more the strange, 
haunting notes 
of the guitar beat 
down from the 
rocks. The Spirit 
shakes his head 
and deprecates ; 
but presently 
exclaims, as 
though unable to 
resist : 


Well, then let’s 
have the Dance 
of the White 
Hawks ! 


Immediately 
the rhythmic 
jangling bursts 
out afresh, now 
accompanied by 
the dull beating 
ofadrum. The 
music quickens, 
and a_ wierd, 
savage melody is 
heard rising 
above the mur- 
mur of the wind. 
The hawk- 
headed _— Spirit 
now breaks into 


a fantastic dance, skipping from side 
to side of the open space, and hovering dance and the music cease at the 


light, and 


the 
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Akhnaton. 
(From a Statuette in the Louvre.) 
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lightly over the ground. The uncertain 
monstrous 


shadow 
thrown upon 
the rocks 
behind, give an 
unearthly 
appearance to 
the dance; and 
one is so fasci- 
nated by the 


strange scene 
that one hardly 
observes the 


ghostly figure of 
the Pharaoh 
Akhnaton who 
now glides 
quietly from the 
shadow of the 
rocksand silently 
watches the 
hawk Spirit's 
movements. He 
is clad in a long 
white robe, held 
in at the waist 


by a_ coloured 
band. Around 
his neck is a 
heavy necklace 


or collar of blue- 
glazed beads and 
cornelians sewn 
on to a strip of 
cloth. On _ his 
head is the tall 
royal crown, 
from the back of 
which two red 
ribbons hang 
down, in his hand 
is the small 
sceptre, and on 
his feet are san- 
dals. According 
to his custom in 
life, he wears no 


bracelets or other 
jewels. 
He leans 


wearily against 
the rocks; and 
at last the mes- 
senger of the 
of him. The 
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same moment, and the hawk-spirit 


speaks : 


Ah, there you are at last, O King of Kings, 
I’ve had to dance to keep myself alive. 


He bows low to him, and Akhnaton, 
returning the salute in a dignified 
manner, replies in a quiet voice : 


Greetings, good Spirit of the Underworld. 
You should not mind a small delay to-night, 
For is this not the night of n'ghts, the last 
Of these sad yearly meetings in this vale ? 
Is not your long task ended which began 
Three thousand and three hundred years ago ? 


To this the spirit replies : 


The Egyptian night is not more mild because 
You go at last unto your final rest. 

I say again, O King, I’ve had to dance 

To keep myself alive. 


He sits down huddled on a rock ; and 
Akhnaton, slowly pacing to and fro 
before him, utters these words : 


Well, it is meet 

That you should dance to-night. I too 
might dance 

For the sweet joy that rushes through my 
heart, 

Sings in my ears, and pulses through my 
veins. 

O Spirit of the Underworld, we’ve met 

Each year in sorrow and in sore distress ; 

And you have seen me a poor, homeless ghost, 

Doomed to an endless wandering through 
space. 

I have been hunted down the deadly years, 

Chased through the places of the winds of 
earth, 

Pursued through the deep mires where no 
light is, 

And hounded from the regions of the Dead. 

They would not have my soul in Heaven’s 
gates, 

Nor would earth couch my spirit in its grave. 

No offerings were made to me, no scent 

Of sacrifices reached my nostrils. I 

Was ever hungry, ever parched with thirst. 

But now the end is near, and I feel not 

The pangs which have been with me hour by 
hour. 

No more have I desire for earthly things, 

No more shall haunt the villages of man, 

Peep through the doorways at the hour of 
meals, 

Weep in the 
night. 

I go now to the land of no desire. 


darkness, nor make sad the 


The hawk Spirit rises from the boul- 
der upon which he has been sitting, 
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and coming close to the ghost of the 
Pharaoh, says: 

It is your privilege this night of nights, 

To ask whate’er you wish of earthly things. 
Have you no need, then, of this privilege ? 


To this Akhnaton replies : 


None, none, O Spirit of the Underworld. 
Yet, wait ! 


A thought has occurred to him, and 
very solemnly he turns to the spirit, 
and asks : 


Have you the power to bring to me 

My mother from the land of Nothingness ? 
If I could see her for a moment now, 
My mother, Tiy, the great Queen of the 

World, 
There would be a complet'on of my joy. 

‘I have that the 
Spirit, gravely. 

“Then use it,’ Akhnaton implores. 

“So be it,’’ answers the Spirit ; and 
therewith he quickly gathers together 
some twigs of desert-scrub end other 
fuel, kindling a fire at the side of the 
open space opposite to that in which 
t the pit is to be seen. 


power,” says 


the mouth oi 
High above him there is an overhanging 
ledge which projects out from the wal] 
of rock; and as the Spirit moves 
around the fire, making a mystic in- 
cantation and casting some magic 
substance upon it, the smoke rises up 
to this lofty ledge and is lost in the 
shadows. The sound of music is again 
heard, and the Spirit sings to this 
accompaniment his holy spell. | Sud- 
denly a great cloud of smoke rises 
from the fire, the light seeming to 
ascend with it, and lo! on the ledge, 
appearing out of the smoke, stands the 
figure of the beautiful Queen Tiy. Her 
long black hair hangs over her shoulders. 
The whiteness of her robe is relieved 
by a scarlet sash, and upon her arms 
are heavy bracelets. Looking down 
she stretches out her arms to her son, 
who stands below her with hands raised 
in ecstacy towards her. 

“Great Queen, behold your son,” 
says the Spirit, retiring into the shadows 
at the back. 

“Mother !”’ exclaims Akhnaton. 
““My son!” cries the Queen. 
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Akhnaton stares awestruck at her 
for some moments, but at length 
finds his voice : 


O Mother mine, how strange to see your face 

Unchanged, unyielded to the siege of Time ! 

Not aged is your form, not withered up 

By these three thousand and three hundred 
years. 


To this the Queen replies : 


Is that then the duration of my sleep ? 

They told me, as they waked me with soft 
hands, 

That I had slept for many an age. But you, 

My son: they say that you have paced the 
earth 

While I have lain upon my bed of cloud, 

Tasted despair as I have dreamed content ; 

And while I have been sweetly dead in 
heaven 

They say you have been bitterly alive. 


“ Think nothing of it, Mother ; that 
is past,” her son replies in his sad, 
quiet voice : 

The sleepy hands of death already creep 

Over my forehead and about my eyes. 

All pain is done ; the slumberous content, 

Bred of the rolling mountains of the West, 

Enfolds me now. I have but asked to see 

Your face on earth before I join you there 

Where the white lotus lulls the heart and 
brain 

To carelessness of all save their content. 


To this the ghostly figure of the 
Queen makes reply, her voice tenderly 
consoling and full of meaning—now 
ringing out clearly, now sinking to a 
gentle whisper hardly heard above the 
sighing of the night wind: 





Yes, yes, they tell me that this night you 
come 

To rest beside me in the fields of sleep. 

Dear son Akhnaton, the great gods preside 

Over our fates with sad solicitude. 

It is not meet for me to tell how bleeds 

My heart for your great sufferings when they 

Have wrung their own divine, white hands 
for you. 

Let me not call to mind with sympathy 

The sorrows that are now forgotten half 

And _ half-remembered dimly. You have 
waked 

Me from my sleep not to entice the tears 

To flood my eyes, Akhnaton. When you 
called 

To me by means of yon hawk Spirit’s spell, 

The gods aroused me and poured in my ears 

A rapid story of your wanderings. 

Told me to pity not, but this they said : 

“Remind him of the days when he was king, 

For he shall be a king again to-night.” 

Shall I then speak to you of those rich days 


When you and I together held our court 

Within the City of the Rising Sun ? 

Shall I recall to you the lavish hours 

Beside the Nile and underneath the moon ? 

Shall I relate the stories of the flowers, 

Name your fair trees, and sing the notes of 
birds ? 

Ah, no, Akhnaton, these things do not please 

The soul upon his way to Paradise. 

What shall I say, then, which may now 
recall 

The days when you were Pharaoh, and yet be 

Of interest to you this night of nights ? 


Akhnaton shakes his head and 

replies : 

Mine eyes have seen you, Mother. That 
shall be 

Sufficient to allay these latest pangs 

Of my so boundless filial love for you. 

Tell me no tales of what was once so fair 

A royal life beside the royal Nile. 

In these last moments of my earthly hours 

Tell me alone of those sweet, vanished 
dreams 

Of the great love of God the Rising Sun. 


The Queen responds : 

Then let me say for you your own great 
psalm, 

The chant of praise to ATON the Divine. 


Akhnaton eagerly acquiesces, for 
this great hymn which his mother is 
about to recite to his dying ears is the 
key to the religion which he preached 
on earth. He himself composed it, and 
it was fitting that its beautiful words 
should be the last which he should hear. 
He moves quickly to one of the boulders 
and seats himself thereon, looking up 
expectantly to his mother, as her voice 
again is heard : 

Do you remember how the song begins 
With the sad words which tell of earth by 
night ? 


As she speaks the lights begin to fade, 
and, save for a subdued glow which 
plays about her own figure, the whole 
scene is in darkness. Then from out 
the shadows her voice is heard reciting 
the hyinn : 


““ When thou hast set, O Aton, in the west 

The world lies in the darkness of the dead. 

Men sleep within their chambers, heads 
wrapped up, 

And nostrils stopped ; and no man’s eyes can 
see. 

The lions come forth prowling from their den, 

The serpents in the darkness crawl and sting. 

The whole world lies in silence ; for the God 

Who made the world has gone unto his rest.” 
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She pauses, and the light once more 
begins to increase. As the words next 
fall from her lips, suddenly the full 
gleam of an unearthly sunlight shines 
upon the listening figure of Akhnaton. 
His attitude has become regal and 
puissant. The rock upon which he 
sits seems to have been transformed 
into a throne. He holds his sceptre 
firmly, and his royal crown appears to 
shine with greater lustre. And behold ! 
ibove his head, as though in mid-air, 
gleams the symbol of his religion: the 
golden disc from which the human- 
handed rays strike down. Once more 
he is the Pharaoh of Egypt, for, as 
the glorious words of his own hymn fall 
upon his ears, his weariness and sorrow 
are forgotten. 


‘‘Then risest thou, and bright becomes the 
earth. 

Thou shinest and the darkness flees away. 

Thou sendest forth thy rays and Egypt sings 

With joy and dances with festivity. 


Men wake and stand upon their feet, for 
thou 
Hast raised them up. Their limbs are 


bathed, their clothes 
Are donned, and they uplift their hands in 
praise ; 
Then they unto their work and labour go. 
The cattle in the meadows rest themselves, 
The little sheep all dance upon their feet, 
All trees and flowers flourish, and the birds 
Uplift their wings in praise to God above. 
There go the ships upon the river Nile, 
And opened are the roads because of thee. 
The fishes in the water leap for joy, 
And in the midst of the great sea thou art. 
’T is thou who dost create our children, 
who 
Soothest the babe that he may weep no more. 
The chicken crieth in the shell to thee, 
And thou dost give him breath therein to 
live. 
When he has pierced the egg he 
forth 
To chirp with all his might in praise of thee. 
O Lord, how manifold are all thy works : 
How excellent are thy designs, O Lord.” 


cometh 


Her voice sinks to a whisper, as she 
ceases to recite the hymn; and now, 
holding out her arms to her son, she 
bids him farewell : 

I can repeat no more, Akhnaton, now : 

The time allotted unto me is past, 

And I must speedily return to sleep, 

My bed grows cold amidst the lotus-flowers. 
Farewell, Akhnaton : fare thee well, my son. 


Her figure grows dim and begins to 
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Her last words come as it 
great distance : 


fade away. 

were from a 

Perchance the gods will grant that we may 
wake 

Together to 
well 


some future life l'are- 


Akhnaton rises to his feet, holding 
out his arms to her; but, seeing only 
empty darkness, he cries : 

Farewell, O Mother mine. This night I come 
To sleep beside you in the land of dreams. 


He sits down disconsolate upon the 
rocks and buries his face in his hands. 
Then, starting up, he calls to the Spirit 
who appears from the background : 
Haste, Spirit of the Underworld ; arise, 

And lead me down the Pit. ’Tis time to go. 

We have a road to travel which is long 

And very perilous and full of fears. 

Come, lead me to the chambers of the wind, 

And through the palaces of Fate ... to 
Death. 


To this the Spirit answers : 


The hour indeed is late. Herc, follow me. 


He takes Akhnaton by the hand and 
leads him towards the mouth of the pit, 
the glow from which is now strong and 
ruddy. The Spirit looks over the edge 
and calls to demon servants who await 
him below: 


Ho! Face-of-Fire, have returned ? 
And has 


The guardian swept the rubies from his path ? 


you 


Good. Now, Pharaoh Akhnaton, take my 
hand, 

Hold to the rock thus-wise . : 
Do not fear. 

Knife-in-the-Heart will catch you if you 


fall. 


He descends into the pit, the red 
light illuminating his great hawk’s head. 
Akhnaton takes his hand and steps 
downward into the glow. As he does 
so he murmurs, with a deep sigh : 

The long, long night is done. The vagrancies 
Of dead Akhnaton are complete. The K'ng, 
Weary of wandering, shall rest at last ! 


Thus the two figures slowly disappear 
into the ground ; and gradually as the 
light of the pit fades away the desert 
valley is left once more in darkness, 
no sound breaking the deep silence of 
the starry Egyptian night. 
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IV. 

Such was the play as it was intended 
to have been performed, and as we 
rehearsed it on the night of the 24th. 
But alas! hardly had Mrs. Smith 
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story of how at midnight she was taken 
across the deserted fields and over the 
river to our house at Luxor would read 
like the narration of a nightmare. 
Upon the next day it was decided that 





























Head of a statuette of Queen Tiy, discovered by Prof._Flinders Petrie. in Sinai. 


finished the recitation of Akhnaton’s 
magnificent hymn,* when she was struck 
down by agonising pains in her eyes, 
and in less than two hours she had 
passed into a raving delirium. The 








.* The translation of this hymn in full is given in my 
Life of Akhnaton,” already referred to. 


she must be sent down immediately to 
Cairo, for there was no doubt that she 
was suffering from ophthalmia in its 
most virulent form, and there were 
grave fears that she might lose her sight. 
On this same day my wife was smitten 
down with violent illness, she being 
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ordered also to proceed to Cairo imme- 
diately. On the next morning Mr. 
Smith developed a low fever, and shortly 
afterwards I, myself, was laid low with 
influenza. Mr. Ogilvie, returning to 
his headquarters by train, came in for 
a nasty accident in which his mother’s 
leg was badly injured. And thus not 
one of us could have taken part in the 
production of the play on the date 
announced. 

For the next two or three weeks Mrs. 
Smith’s eyesight and my wife’s life hung 
in the balance and were often despaired 
of. Mercifully, however, they were 
both restored in due time to perfect 
health; but none of us have since 
entertained any desire to undertake 
the rehearsals a second time. Many of 
our friends are inclined to see in our 
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misfortunes the punishing hand of the 
gods and spirits of ancient Egypt; 
but they must not forget that the play 
was to be given in all solemnity and 


without the smallest suggestion of 
burlesque. For my own part, I do not 


think that the possibilities of that much 
under-rated factor in life’s events, 
coincidence, have been exhausted in 
the search for an explanation of our 
tragedy; but far from me be it to 
offer an opinion upoa the subject. 
I have heard the most absurd non- 
talked in those 


sense Egypt by 

who believe in the malevolence of 
the ancient dead; but at _ the 
same time I have there become 


acquainted with certain facts which 
are far removed from simple explana 
tion. 





FARTHEST WEST. 


Beneath the Heaven-achieving trees 


EYOND far-off Los Angeles, 
West of the sunset’s faintest rim, 


I hear the Forty-Niners’ hymn : 


Come trail with us, come tramp with us, 
Come starve with us, come camp with us: 
We go with empty hands to make 

A fertile empire for the sake 


Of souls unborn ; 


we never rest 


Because we seek the Farthest West. 


A golden gravel glows and gleams 

Within those mountain-racing streams. 
Silver and ruddy cinnabar 

Lie underneath the Western Star : 

The Fathers of the Forest stand 

To stretch a welcome to their land, 

Where fruits turn luscious in a night, 

And power leaps down from every height-— 
Down from the peaks that stab the sky : 
Come win the West—for By-and-By. 


Our forty years of wilderness 

Shall never make our spirits less ; 

From lowlands of the shadowed East, 

From savage man and savage beast, 
Forewarned, foredoomed, but not forespent, 
Our straight eyes seek the Occident. 


Come, follow ! 


It shall be your pride 


That, for its finding, you have died : 
Time and the West walk stride by stride ! 


Beyond far-off Los Angeles 
I hear the Argonauts-at-Rest : 
Beneath the Heaven-achieving trecs 
They hymn the God of Farthest West. 





RuTH KAUFFMAN. 








Y first memories are of the 

M little home in St. Petersburg, 

where I lived with my mother. 

I was her only child and we were alone 

in the world ; for my father died when 
I was two years old. 

My mother was a very religious 
woman. She taught me to sign my- 
self with the Cross, and to say my 
prayers before the holy icon which 
hung in our parlour. The Virgin with 
the sad, gentle face, who looked down 
at me from that picture set in silver, 
became my friend. Every morning 
and every evening I spoke to her. It 
was she who heard all the little sorrows 
and little joys of my childhood. 

We were poor—very poor—-but my 
mother always managed to give me 
some unexpected pleasure at the great 
festivals. At Easter I used to shout 
with joy when I found toys hidden 
in a monster egg. At Christmas there 
was always a tree, a little fir tree, hung 
with golden fruit, which sparkled in the 
light of tapers; and, when I was eight 
years old, I remember how excited I 
was to hear we were going to celebrate 
Christmas by a visit to the Marinsky 
Theatre. I had never been in a theatre, 
and I asked my mother what we 
were going to see. She answered 
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by telling the story of the Sleeping 
Beauty, a tale I always loved and 
which I had made her tell me a 
thousand times. 

Fresh snow was sparkling in the 
lamplight on the night we went to the 
Marinsky, and our sledge slipped noise- 
lessly over the frozen roads. I was so 
happy, seated by my mother’s side, 
with her arm around me. 

“You are going to see the fairies,’ 
she said, and we went quickly through 
the night to the unknown land of the 
theatre. 

Our great Tchaikovsky wrote the 
music of the Sleeping Beauty. At the 
first notes of the orchestra I became 
very serious and I trembled, for the 
first time troubled by the beautiful. 
But when the curtain rose, to show the 
golden hall of a palace, I gave a little 
cry of joy ; and I remember that I hid 
my face in my hands when the old 
witch came on the stage in a carriage 
drawn by rats. 

In the second act a crowd of boys 
and girls danced a delightful waltz. 

““Shouldn’t you like to dance like 
that ?”’ asked my mother, smiling. 

“Not at all,” I answered, “I wish 
to dance like the pretty lady who is the 
Sleeping Beauty. One of these days 


’ 
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I shall be the Sleeping Beauty, and I 
shall dance as she does, here, in this 
theatre.” 

My mother said I was her dear little 
stupid, not knowing that I had found 
the master idea of my life. 

I was in a dream when we left the 
theatre, and during the drive home I 
thought of nothing but the time when 
I should make my first appearance on 
the stage as the Sleeping Beauty. 

‘“‘ Dear little mother, you'll have me 
taught to dance, won’t you?” I said, 
when we were home. 

“Yes, yes, my little Nura’’—my 
pet name—*“ of course,” and she kissed 
me, thinking, no doubt, of the pleasure 
it would give her to see me waltzing at 
balls, when I should be a jeune fille a 
marter. 

But I was not thinking of balls; I 
only thought of the ballet ; and that 
night I dreamt of my life as a ballerina, 
dancing like a butterfly to the lovely 
music of Tchaikovsky. 

I like to remember that evening, 
which gave me my career with its joys 
and its sorrows. 

In the morning I spoke of nothing 
but my great resolve, and my mother 
began to understand that her daughter 
was a very serious and very determined 
little person. 

“To become a dancer,” she said, 
‘you would have to leave your mother 
and go to the school of the ballet. My 
little Nura does not want to leave me?” 

“No, I do not want to leave you,” 
I answered, ‘‘ but if it must be done in 
order to be a ballerina, then I must do 
it,’ and I kissed her and begged her to 
get me admitted to the school. 

I cried when she refused ; and it was 
only after several days that, astonished 
at my persistence, she consented to take 
me to see the Director of the school. 
We were, as I have said, extremely poor, 
and, perhaps, she took that step, a real 
sacrifice, because she wished to provide 
for the future, when she would be no 
longer with me and I should have to 
face the world alone. 

“ But we cannot receive a child of 
eight,” said the Director of the school ; 
““ you can present her when she is ten.” 
I was stupefied at his unexpected 
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decision, and during the two yeats of 
waiting I became sad, dreamy, always 
obsessed by the idea of becoming a 
ballerina as quickly as ever I could. 

Every summer, as is the custom at 
St. Petersburg, we went to the country 
in the neighbourhood of the city. I was 
always delighted to see our things, beds, 
tables, chairs, pails, saucepans and the 
great samovar, piled up in a waggon 
to be taken to the daicha, a little wooden 
cottage about the size of a doll’s house. 
In Russia one does as one likes in the 
country. We almost lived on our 
balcony. There we took our meals ; 
there my mother made me read aloud 
the fables of Kriloff; and there she 
taught me to sew. 

Hatless and in an old cotton frock 
I used often to wander in the forest 
close to the house. I loved the 
mystery of its cloisters of pine trees 
where butterflies danced. I used to find 
a lonely place and sit in the shadow of 
the trees to build my castles in the air 
and dream. Sometimes I made myself 
a crown of wild flowers and pretended 
to be the Sleeping Beauty. 


THE NEW WORLD. 


On my tenth birthday I told my 
mother that we must go and see the 
Director of the school. She looked 
very grave, but she took me to see him ; 
we understood each other perfectly, 
and she made no effort to persuade me 
to change my mind. 

I was crazy with delight when the 
Director promised to give me a place 
in the school. But, all the same, I 
cried when the day came to leave my 
mother. She cried too. I did not 
understand her tears then as I under- 
stand them now. She realised the 
significance of the step I was taking. 
I was leaving the happy and pious 
life of a home, where the silver Virgin 
reigned, for the nervous and intoxi- 
cating life of another kingdom—the 
kingdom of art and the stage. She 
knew that the step was irrevocable ; 
for, although one does not find happi- 
ness in the life of the theatre, once 
tasted one cannot resist its attractions. 
To enter the school of the Imperial] 
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Ballet is to enter a cloister from which 
frivolity is banished and where an 
ir.flexible rule obtains. Every morning 
at eight o’clock the solemn sound of a 
great bell woke us, and we dressed 
under the severe eyes of a governess, 
whose business it was to see that little 
hands were well scrubbed, nails cared 
for, teeth properly brushed. When 
we were ready we went to prayers, 
chanted by one of the older pupils 
before an icon, in front of which burnt 
a lamp with a flickering flame, like a 
red star. We had breakfast at nine, 
tea and bread and butter, and then 
there was a dancing lesson. 

We assembled in a great room, very 
lofty and very light. It was furnished 
with a few benches, a piano and 
several enormous looking glasses. The 
walls were ornamented with portraits 
of Russian sovereigns. The picture of 
Catharine II. was our favourite. Her 
proud, laughing eyes seemed to look 
straight at us, and she appeared to be 
following the evolutions of the dance, 
as if she wished to criticise and to 
encourage us. 

After the little ones had had their 
lesson, older and more advanced pupils 
took their place, and they went to 
another room to study the three R’s. 

At mid-day the bell warned us that 
it was the luncheon hour. After the 
meal we were taken for a walk, and 
when we returned there were lessons 
until four, followed by dinner. We 
were given a little free time after the 
meal, and then began fencing lessons, 
music lessons and sometimes rehearsals 
of dances to be performed on the stage 
of the Marinsky Theatre. When 
children were needed to dance in a 
ballet we were taken to the theatre 
in a number of huge, closed wagonettes. 
As a rule supper was at eight, and an 
hour later we went to bed. 

There were some variations in our 
life. On Fridays, for instance, we 
used to go to the vapour baths. I 
ought to say that in Russia it is almost 
a religious duty to go to the baths 
once a week. Even in the villages 
every peasant has a primitive bath- 
house a few yards from his cottage. 
We used to like bath-nights because 
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we were always given kasha, a sort of 
porridge eaten with milk, before we 
went to bed. On Saturdays we went 
to the school chapel, where we stood 
for an hour, like nuns, making the sign 
of the cross and bowing before the holy 
icons, while the choir and a priest in a 
gold chasuble sang the office. This 
was the preparation for Sunday, which 
was celebrated by hearing the liturgy, 
sung by our chaplain. 

On festivals we were often taken to 
the imperial theatres, to the Alexander 
Theatre to see the dramas of our great 
Russian writers, and to the Michael 
Theatre to see French pieces played by 
the French artists of the Imperial 
troupe. 

Sometimes we gave a ball, and the 
boys of the ballet, whose school was 
on the floor above ours, used to be 
invited. That made us very coquet- 
tish. There was such a chattering of 
little voices as each of us put on her 
prettiest frock and twisted a ribbon in 
her hair. Then little looks in the 
mirror, tiny dabs of the powder-puff, 
and, horribly shy, we trooped off to 
the ball-room. 


The most exciting days of our 
methodical life were those on which 
the Emperor came. Formerly the 


Imperial family often visited the school 
to show its interest. The children 
used to dance a ballet in our little 
theatre to please the Empress. 

I remember that once when I was 
very young Alexander III. and the 
Empress Marie, with several other 
members of the Imperial family, came 
to a performance we gave. After the 
ballet we were allowed to go into the 
auditorium of the theatre, and the 
Tsar took my little friend, Stanislava 
Belinskaya, up in his arms. He was 
always so good and so simple, a true 
Russian. As forme, I burst into tears. 

They asked me why I was crying. 

“T want the Emperor to take me in 
his arms,” I said, with the tears pouring 
down my face. 

To comfort me the Grand Duke 
Vladimir took me on his knee, but I 
was not satisfied. 

‘IT want the Emperor to kiss me,” 
I said. 
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How the Grand Duke laughed. 

The Imperial party used to go into 
the dining-room and have tea with us 
after the performance in the theatre. 
We were not in the least embarrassed ; 
the Emperor and Empress were so kind, 
like a good father and mother, that we 
felt happy and at our ease with them. 
Every Sunday my mother came to the 
school to see me, and I spent my holi- 
days with her. In summer we were 
always in the country. We became so 
attached to our little country datcha 
that, even now, we have not the courage 
to leave it for a better one ; and I am 
writing these recollections at a table 
placed on the balcony of the home I 
love for-its memories of my childhood. 

I left the school of the ballet when I 
was sixteen, and afterwards was given 
the right to call myself premiére dan- 
seuse. That is an official title, just as 
much as those of the ¢chinovntks in the 
employment of the Government. Since 
then I have been made a ballerina. 
There are only four other dancers in 
Russia who have the official right to bear 
that title. The reading of the life of 
Taglioni gave me the idea of appearing 
in foreign theatres. That great Italian 
danced everywhere. She was seen in 
Paris, in London, and in Russia, where 
she is still remembered. A model of the 
little foot of that ideal dancer is still 
preserved in St. Petersburg. 


LEARNING TO DANCE. 


One of the first tasks of the future 
dancer is to learn how to balance herself 
on the tips of the toes. At first the 
child can only support herself for an 
instant; but with constant practice 
she gains sufficient strength in the 
muscles of the toes to be able to go a 
few steps, at first awkwardly, like 
someone beginning to skate; but, as 
she gets confidence, the little dancer 
finds it no more difficult to walk on the 
tips of her toes than a violinist finds it 
to play scales on his fiddle. After this 


initial difficulty is conquered the pupil 
has to learn a variety of different steps. 
The teacher dances a few steps and half- 
a-dozen children do their best to copy 
them for ten minutes, while the rest of 
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the class lookson. Then the first group 
is given a rest, and the others come 
forward to dance. Besides the many 
complicated variations of step used in 
the classical ballet, numbers of national 
and historical dances must be learnt : 
the minuet, the mazurka, Hungarian, 
Italian and Spanish dances. 

The older pupils spend a good deal 
of time in practice by themselves. I 
remember one young man who some- 
times danced six hours a day. One of 
my friends, a dancer who has now at- 
tained a high position in her profession, 
used to go to the country in summer 
and practise four hours a day, under the 
supervision of her brother—a very fine 
dancer. As in all other departments 
of art, success depends very largely on 
personal initiative and hard work, 
Even the successful ballerina cannot 
allow herself to slack. If she is to pre- 
serve her technique she must dance 
exercises every day on the same prin- 
ciple as a pianist plays scales. She 
must be so perfect a mistress of 
technique that, when she is on the 
stage, she need think of nothing but the 
expression to be given to the dances 
she executes. 

Dancing with a partner has also to 
be carefully learnt, and it is an art in 
itself. The ballerina must be able to 
throw herself into graceful poses, con- 
stantly varying, so that the spectator 
should not become weary, when she is 
caught in the arms of her cavalier after 
each pirouette. Assiduous practice and 
great dexterity are needed for this. 

At the Imperial Ballet School the 
history of dancing is now taught, and a 
paper on the subject is set at the annual 
examinations. Careful instruction is 
also given on the art of make-up ; for 
a dancer must be able to transform her- 
self into a Spanish girl, a Chinese or a 
Greek, and dozens of other types. 


On Tour. 


I began my first foreign tour at Riga 
in 1907. The Gothic houses, the 
winding streets are not Russian, but 
German. I went there with a company, 
and we gave two ballets at the Opera 
House, The good Germans of Riga 
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were very charming to me, and gave me 
courage to go further afield. 

From Riga we went to Helsingfors, 
Stockholm, Copenhagen, Prague and 
Berlin. Everywhere our performances 
were welcomed as the revelation of a 
new art. 

At Stockholm, King Oscar came to 
the ballet every evening. I was, 
naturally, very pleased; but I was 
greatly astonished when a gentleman 
of the Court came to inform me that 
the King commanded me to go to the 
Palace. A Court carriage was sent to 
fetch me, and I found myself driving 
through the streets like a Princess. 
The King received me in a great hall, 
which I had already seen when, like 
most tourists, I went over the Royal 
Palace. He made a little speech, in 
which he thanked me, with great charm 
and grace, for the pleasure my dancing 
had given him. When he had done, he 
presented me with a decoration of the 
Swedish Order of Merit in Art. The 
King loves the dances of the South, and 
he told me that, of all the dances he had 
seen me exccute, the one that pleased 
him most was a Spanish dance. 

I was greatly flattered by the King’s 
act, but the homage of an enormous 
crowd, which accompanicd me from the 
theatre to my hotel one night, seemed 
to me still more charming. Some 
people think the life of a dancer is 
thoroughly frivolous. In point of fact 
frivolity and dancirg are incompatible. 
If a dancer lets herself go, if she does 
not exercise an iron control, she cannot 
go on dancing. She must sacrifice her- 
self to her art. If, as a result, she can 
make those who come to see her forget 
the sorrows and weariness of life for a 
little, she has her reward. I first 
understood that in Stockholm. In the 
crowd which accompanied me from the 
theatre there were people of all sorts ; 
men and women of the middle-classes, 
workmen, clerks, shop-girls and little 
dressmakers. They followed my car- 
riage in silence ; there were no cheers ; 
and they did not seem even to speak. 
That great crowd remained before my 
hotel, and I was told that the people 
were waiting for me to appear on the 
balcony. When they saw me they 
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welcomed me witi a tempest of 
hurrahs, almost frightening after the 
extraordinary silence. I bowed time 
after time to the cheering throng, and 
then they began to sing delightful 
Swedish songs. I was ata loss what to 
do. Thenanideastruck me I rushed 
into the room, seized the nosegays and 
baskets of flowers which had been given 
me at the theatre, and threw roses, 
lilies, violets, lilac, to the crowd below, 
Even then they seemed reluctant to go. 

I was unstrung, touched to the very 
depths, and, turning to my servant, I 
said to her: “‘ What have I done to 
turn their heads? ”’ 

‘““Madam,” she replied, “‘ you have 
made them happy by making them 
forget the sadness of life for an hour.”’ 

I have never forgotten that reply. 
The simple Russian peasant-girl who 
made it gave a new aim to my art. 

The following year I went with a 
Russian company to Leipzig, Prague, 
and Vienna. We danced Tchaikovsky’s 
beautiful ‘““Lac des Cygnes.” Later 
on I joined M. de Diagilew’s company to 
show the art of the Russian ballet to 
Paris. M. Fokine, the master of the 
ballet, succeeded in pleasing the critical 
and artistic Parisians. He is a genius, 
and I am delighted with his success at 
Covent Garden ; but the beauty of the 
scenes he designs, the splendour of the 
mounting, the charm of the music 
amazes and holds the spectator to such 
a point that the individuality of the 
dancers is lost sight of. Paris knows 
the Russian ballet as M. Fokine’s genius 
has developed it abroad ; but Paris does 
not know me as I am known in England 
and America. 

During that season in Paris I crossed 
the Channel to dance at a party, given 
by Lady Londesborough, in honour of 
King Edward and Queen Alexandra. 
Their Majesties were most gracious, and 
deigned to express the pleasure I had 
given them. 

I came back to London in 1910, and 
appeared at the Palace Theatre. Many 
of my friends have told me that the 
chief dancer of the Imperial Ballet 
ought not to appear in a music-hall. I 
knew enough about the London public 
and the London theatres to sign a 




















contract to appear at the Palace without 
the slightest hesitation; and I have 
never regretted it. The English public 
is exceedingly kind and exceedingly 
impressionable. It has been a great 
delight to me to find that the English 
show the greatest appreciation of those 
dances which I love most myself, and in 
which I put my whole self. I feel now 
that I and the English public under- 
stand each other. 

My London season was followed by 
a tour in America, where I danced at the 
Metropolitan Theatre in New York. 
Of course, I was delighted with the 
welcome the good Americans gave me. 
The papers published my portrait, they 
printed appreciations of my art, inter- 
views, and, if the truth must Le told, 
inventions of all sorts about my life and 
my tastes and my ideas. I have often 
laughed, when I have read these fan- 
tastic articles, at finding that I am the 
most extraordinary and bizarre person 
in the world. The American journalist 
deserves credit for marvellous powers of 
imagination. 

We left New York to make a tour in 
the provinces. It was a_ triumphal 
progress; but it was enormously 
fatiguing. Our hotel was the special 
train which carried us hither and 
thither, thousands of miles. Often we 
arrived at some town with barely the 
time to get to the theatre for the 
performance, and, when it was over, 
we were whirled back to the railway 
station to rush through the night, and 
perhaps all the next day, on the way to 
another city. They wanted to see me 
in America the following year, and I 
wanted to go there ; but I had not the 
strength for that whirl across a conti- 
nent. It is too racking to the nerves. 

We were in Canada for a little, and, at 
Vancouver, I was very delighted with 
a little incident which shows the cour- 
tesy and charm of the Canadians. After 
dancing at the theatre, I went to a 
restaurant for supper. It was crammed, 
and there was not a single place vacant. 
Several people recognized me and rose 
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to offer me their seats. I was so tired 
that I gladly took a place. After I had 
supped, a man at another table suddenly 
stood up and, in a charming little speech, 
asked everybody to drink my health. I 
was very much touched ; but I remem- 
ber that my first thought was that I was 
only wearing an old travelling dress. 
am not ashamed to say that, for any 
woman in the same position would have 
felt as I did. However, in spite of the 
old dress, everybody acted on the 
suggestion and drank to me. 

The incident was described in some 
of the papers ; and the Americans, un- 
willing to be outdone by their neigh- 
bours, gave me a similar ovation at 
Portland. 


THOUGHTS ON SUCCESS. 


I have said so much about myself 
that I am going to answer a question 
which is often put to me. People ask 
me why I do rot marry. The answer 
is very simple. In my opinion the true 
artist must sacrifice herself to her art. 
Like the nun, she cannot lead the life 
most women desire. She cannot em- 
barrass herself with the cares of a 
family and of a household. . She must 
not demand of life the peaceful happi- 
ness of home and fireside which most 
women enjoy. 

The wind is moving in the pine trees 
of the forest in front of my balcony ; 
the forest in which I wandered when I 
was alittle child. The stars are shining 
in the sadness of the night. I have 
finished these memories. While writing 
them I have come to understand the 
unity of my life. To follow, without 
halt, one aim; there is the secret of 
success. And success? What is it ? 
I do not find it in the applause of the 
theatre ; it lies rather in the satisfaction 
of accomplishment. When I wandered 
among the pine trees in-childhood I 
thought that success was happiness. 
I was wrong. Happiness is a butterfly, 
which charms for a moment and flies 


away. 
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Part of the Wall of Fez. 


A GLIMPSE INTO MOROCCO. 


THE LAND OF TEN CENTURIES AGO. 
BY J. F. LEGARD. 


Of all countries Morocco is surely the only one which has not been enmeshed in the 
toils of the Goddess of Progress, nor stirred by the fever of unrest and haste of our 
utilitarian age. Nowhere in all the world is there a more conservative country, 
standing to-day practically as it did in the days of the Prophet. For this reason the 
country bears a cachet which no others possess, and a personality, so to speak, to 
which few can lay claim, moreover, it would be difficult to find a people more simple 
and natural than the Moors ; simple in their mode of life, simple in their loves and 
hates, in their religious fervour and passionate intolerance for the Infidel and all 
his works. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR, 


modernised, and yet when a few advertisements of apéritifs and 

there is no tourist steamer soaps, there is nothing in the native 
in the bay the East can be as in- part of the town to remind one of 
tensely realised in some of its streets Europe and its conventionalities so 
as in Damascus or Ispahan, for though close at hand, which yet seem as distant 
geographically western as its name as the Antipodes; for there can be few 
the Land of the Setting Sun—implies, changes so complete or so suddenly 
in spirit Morocco is one of the most enacted as to embark on a steamer at 


| anes has been horribly Eastern oflands. Beyond a few hotels, 














Gibraltar and to land amidst the 
yelling, gesticulating crowd in the surf- 
boats at Tangier. 

In the narrow streets and market, 
which have to be carefully negotiated 
owing to the impetuosity of sack-laden 
donkeys and the stately imperviousness 
of supercilious camels, are gathered 
apparently all the tribes of the universe 
with their wares as varied as them- 
selves. Veiled and _ veilless women 
crouch over the heaps of dates and 
fruits before them, occasionally whisk- 
ing away a horde of flies with a palm 
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bring with them the breath of thc 
pasture lands; the wild, untamed 
Bedouins from the far away plains scowl 
angrily about them ; the fierce-looking 
men of the hills, with their long curved 
knives in their belts, shoulder their 
way through the throng much after the 
fashion of their friends the camels, 
with proud and disdainful gait and 
looks ; and here and there are negroes, 
black as coal and ugly as sin, from 
Marrakesh, Tarradant, the Atlas and 
the Sahara beyond, who do nothing but 
look sleek and impertinent. 






































Tangier. 
Listening to the Story-Teller. 


leaf fan ; or lay out their untempting, 
yet excellent, flat loaves of bread to be 
baked by the powerful sun ; and they 
chatter scandal hoarsely over their 
terra-cotta bottles of butter, over their 
eggs and milk and a few peculiarities 
dear to the Moorish palate. The men 
all have the lordly, domineering look 
of the Moslem. From the light- 
coloured cafe-au-lait inhabitant of the 
towns they descend through varying 
degrees of dinginess to the ebony of 
the race of Ham. The shepherds, in 
ragged clothes of sackcloth, and tanned 
by the burning sun of many summers, 





On a first visit to the city—‘‘ whose 
smells and dirt will astonish even 
the traveller from South Spain”’ 
(Baedeker) —the said traveller will 
naturally wish to see all that there is 
to be seen of a life so strange. He will 
pay a passing attention to the snake- 
charmer as he plies his loathsome trade 
at the top of the Sokh, and will prob- 
ably fully appreciate the attitude of 
the biblical deaf adder as he hears the 
hideous sounds dragged forth from a 
reed pipe ; he will listen to the story- 
teller telling his eternal story, and 
leaving off each day at the most 
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exciting—and probably most highly 
improper—moment ; he will watch the 
dancing Aissawi or mad Dervishes, 
who flop about in the manner of one 
of the new fashionable dances of to-day 
till they feel queer, and then eat toads 
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and enforced inaction; and he will 
shudder away from the Jews’ prison, 
which is simply an epitome of the 
ordinary one. 

From the little terrace above the 
town and close to the prison, the 
































A corner (fountain) in Fez. 


and snakes and glass and other un- 
mentionable and indigestible objects; 
he will glance at the prison with its 
fearsome inhabitants, who are left to 
die unless their friends bring them 
food, or unless they can sell some of the 
rubbish they make during their long 


traveller (from South Spain) will look 
down on the white, white houses, the 
blue bay, and the wonderful hills 
towards Tetuan, and will surely marvel 
at the extraordinary beauty of the 
view, and try to forget his last im- 
pressions, 
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Pink oleanders and country between Tangier and Arzila. 


The Moors in Tangier, though ex- 
tremely partial to the English in 
theory, are not particularly polite, 
and evidently in practice do not 
attempt to discriminate much between 
nationalities, for any Infidel lingering 


outside a mosque or watching the 
“holy dancing ”’ will have many choice 
flowers of the language hurled at him. 
But as these generally consist of an 
unceasing string of gratuitous insults 
to his great-grandmother, and remarks 






































A ruined corner of Old Fez, 
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Crossing the Sebou in flood. 


as to her fate, they will probably leave 
him somewhat cold. 

But it is not Tangier that the true 
traveller comes forth for to see. 
Tangier! Perish the thought! All 
good Mussulmans spit at the word. 


Tangier! the Infidel haunted, the 
accursed! That is for the tourists, in 
their spectacled and veiled herds, 


hurried along the narrow streets in 
droves by frenzied conductors. The 
real traveller, he who tries to study a 
people and look at life from its point of 


view, will not judge of Morocco by Tan- 
gier. He will try and get a glimpse into 
the strange country beyond, learn 
perchance a little of the life of its 
inhabitants, and try to find there the 
spirit which animated the Moors of old, 
who drove terror into the heart of 
Europe, conquered Spain and Portugal, 
and built those priceless treasures of 
fantastic architecture which we admire 
and wonder at to-day in Granada and 
Cordova and Seville ; and he will dream 
perhaps of the glorious days of the 












































Camp in the Plains near Fez. 
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Caliphat when, under the rule of the 
mighty Abd er Rahman, to have 
studied at Cordova was the hall-mark 
of learning, and Fez the Mecca of the 
erudite. 

Little indeed is there now left in 
Morocco itself to testify to its former 
glory ; for its power, like the spirit of 
its art, has been evanescent and 
ephemeral, and on a journey through 
the endless plains, through acres of 
pink clover, or crops, or some little 
wild flower, through sand and diminu- 
tive palms inhabited by nothing save 
a few lumbering tortoises, it is only an 
occasional mud village, and still more 
seldom one of those exquisite wild 
gardens of rioting flowers and vege- 
tation that bears witness to the fact 
that the land is inhabited. 

But the country is not all the same, 
and the surf-beaten coast of the 
Atlantic is really beautiful. Though 
the Moors cannot bear to see a tree 
other than a fruit tree left standing, 
yet between Tangier and Arzila are 
real woods in places, and for miles the 
country is thickly strewn with pink 
oleanders of great height, which gain 
additional charm from being reflected in 
the still, calm waters of many streams. 

Soon after leaving Tangier the road 
suddenly vanishes ; reappears again for 
a moment mixed up with a water- 
course, apologises, and vanishes again 
never to return. Yet it is a pleasure 
to leave the macadamised roads of 
civilisation, convention and routine, 
to be recklessly borne along by mules 
in their own sweet vagaries—which are 
reputedly many and varied—and to 
feel that at any moment the unexpected 
may really happen. 

The sleepy coast towns, with their 
walls and battlements crumbling into 
ruin, are now but lingering, silent wit- 
nesses of Portugal’s former might, 
while here and there the enduring work 
of Rome rears up its head proudly 
from amidst the wreckage of centuries : 


Remnants of things that have passed away, 
Fragments of stone reared by creatures of 
clay. 


Larache Lixus—has been identified 
with the Gardens of the Hesperides, 


with their coveted golden apples 
fiercely guarded by a dragon—the 
river Loukkos ; but in Larache there 
is little trace of Rome unless one can 
find it in the old market-place with its 
colonnades. Portugal fortified it, and 
picturesque enough it is to this day, 
though a port of little consequence, as 
the surf is rarely quiescent when so 
required. 

After leaving the coast towns, slum- 
bering peacefully despite the booming 
of the sea, the way strikes out east- 
wards into the unknown, through cork 
forests, towards Fez the mysterious. 
The country is grey and brown near at 
hand ; on the horizon, hills of many 
colours, from mauve to deep blue and 
violet, rise up one behind the other, 
and ever all around are the crops—seas 
of living green, wonderful to look at as 
the breeze sweeps over them, but apt 
to be tiring in their monotony. At 
each turn of the track the satiated 
traveller hopes for better things, and 
the sight of a mud village (whence 
issue a babel of infantile shrieks and 
the barking of innumerable curs), of a 
flock of ‘‘ cowbirds,’” or even of a 
hovering stork, is delightful to his eyes. 
But the excitement of the day is the 
crossing of a river; red-letter days 
indeed are those in which there is a 
river to ford. There being only one 
bridge in the country—and that appro- 
priately enough over a dry gully-—the 
traveller is naturally at the mercy of 
the elements, and as all the rivers are 
tidal, and generally flooded in the 
spring, he’ must of necessity often sit 
down by the waters and beguile the 
time according to his temperament. 

But it is the intense silence and 
solitude that impress the European 
most. From the moment that the sun 
scatters the morning mists till the 
moment it disappears in a flood of 
splendour, and they creep furtively 
back again, he may not fall in with a 
living thing ; and at nightfall the peace 
and utter contentment, only felt in the 
East, descend upon him and enthral 
him. Sitting outside the tents in the 
starlight, breathing in the fragrance of 
the night, and now and again a whiff 
of ‘‘ hashish,”” the whole life seems to 
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him a dream. The kindly village folk, 
wrapped in their coarse burnouses, are 
ghosts ; and the flickering watch-fires, 
lighting up the swarthy faces of the 
guards, are nought but will o’ the wisps ; 
and presently he thinks he will wake to 
grim realities at home in Europe. 

After many days spent in the solitary 
places of life it is with grief, and not a 
little terror, that one contemplates the 
return to city life. Here in the vast 
plains the pulse of life beats strong ; 
the wine of life is appreciated to the 
last drop. 


Near Fez the country change: some- 
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veiled Jewesses sitting in the gateways 
in gaudy clothing. 

The beautiful old gateway leads into 
the huge M’salla or walled-in courtyard 
where the Sultan holds his reviews, 
and at last one is truly in Fez. 

Many and wonderful are the turnings 
of the way. Up hill, down hill it goes, 
through vast nail-studded gates, by 
lanes covered with trellis-work and 
vines, over a stream and another, past 
little leaping waterfalls and deserted 
gardens where scarlet hybiscus and 
poinsettia riot, through New Fez with 
its palaces, past the working guilds 





























After the review in the M'salla. 


what—becomes more hilly, more popu- 
lated and greener ; and about noon on 
some wonderful African day, with the 
larks soaring up into the limitless blue 
above, and singing as though their 
hearts would break from pure ecstasy, 
the rider will catch his first sight of the 
endless line of battlements which denote 
the outskirts of Fez. 

Here at last he will come upon some 
characteristic architecture as the cara- 
van clatters under the Bab Suwa and 
plunges into the variegated throng of 
orange and blues and greens, with dark- 
featured Jews in black, slinking through 
the crowd, and brazen-looking, un- 





and the shops full of swarming and 
labouring humanity; past the great 
Kairouin, of whose interior the obser- 
vant may catch a hurried and dis- 
appointing glimpse ; up hill, down hill, 
up again into a sordid street of no 
pretensions, and then a halt is made 
before a mean little door, like that of 
a rabbit hutch. Surely there is some 
mistake, thinks the traveller; this 
cannot be the camping garden prc mised 
by his friends in Tangier and arranged 
for by running courier! But external 
appearances are often deceptive in 
Morocco. The guide knocks uncon- 
cernedly, and, after a pause, a lot of 
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shuffling and talk and grating of bolts 
and much Eastern deliberation, the 
weary, travel-stained caravan will 
crawl from the mean street of refuse 
into a garden of orange and fig trees, 
with a tinkling stream and a little 
fountain cooling the overheated air. 


The people of Fez are charming. 
During one’s walks or rides through 
the town it is quite the exception to be 
spat at, as is often the case in other 
ultra-Mahomedan towns, and the crowd 
is, on the whole, merely smiling and 
inquisitive, like a crowd in Naples or 
any other South Italian town. Now and 
then some fanatic—generally an epilep- 
tic—will try to raise a disturbance, and 
will be gently removed by his friends— 
the Moors are kindness itself in the face 
of poverty or affliction—but except for 
these and a few casual curses from the 
old and soured, the Christian dog may 
pursue his way in comparative peace, 
provided he does not attempt to enter 
a mosque or pass the barriers placed 
in front of those streets leading up to 
the tomb of Moulai Idriss, the founder 
and patron saint of Fez, by whom all 
good Fezzites swear. 

Curiously enough in Fez the camera 
causes much less alarm than in Tangier, 
and a great deal of interest; and, 
whereas in Tangier the people cower 
away and hide their faces in fear of 
the evil eye, in Fez they flock round 
one so assiduously that the taking of 
pictures is often very difficult. 

Perhaps one of the most astonishing 
things after having seen the state of 
the other more “‘ civilised”’ towns, is 
the cleanliness of the ‘‘ New” town. 
Compared to Tangier, which is supposed 
to be scavenged by the Great Powers, 
it is sweet; instead of the smells of 
decaying produce and others too 
mysterious to fathom, one is agreeably 
assailed on all sides by the scent of the 
orange blossom and pink rose petals 
piled up in the shops and sold for 
distillation, and the pungent smell of 
the mint of which the Moors are so 
fond. Beyond the town, sad to relate, 
the state of affairs is terrifying. Every- 
thing is dumped outside the walls— 
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including the heads of rebels, which are 
given to the Jews to pickle, and are 
then nailed up above the Bab Mahrog— 
and the streams that one imagined to 
be fresh from the snows of Atlas eddy 
round carcases of donkeys and camels 
and other unpleasant things. There 
are about half-a-dozen gates to the 
town, and the battlements they pierce 
extend for many miles. The city 
gives one the impression of being con- 
siderably larger than, say, Madrid 
and the population, though variously 
estimated at from 30,000 to 100,000, 
cannot be far short of the latter figure, 
seeing how densely packed with houses 
is the greater part of the space enclosed, 
and each house a kind of rabbit 
warren. 

The town is divided into Old Fez 
(Fas el Bali) and New Fez (Fas Djedid). 
The upper part of Fas Djedid consists 
mainly of the palace and its vast 
gardens, the arsenal and the houses of 
the Mahgzen and other local bigwigs. 
In the lower portion are the shops and 
merchants’ guilds. 

Fas el Bali, as far as can be ascer- 
tained without catching typhoid, is 
three parts desolate and ruined, and 
the remainder crammed with the poorest 
classes ; over all is cast a pall of refuse, 
and an atmosphere of decay. But it is 
still not without its attractions, and 
some of the prettiest spots of the town 
hre amongst its ruined houses and 
neglected gardens. 

The Mellah—or dirty place—is the 
portion of the city given over entirely 
to the Jews, who are loathed and ill- 
treated as nowhere else except perhaps 
in Russia. They govern themselves 
and pay taxes to the Sultan, and it is 
they who—in spite of oppression and 
plunderings—have made the trade of 
the country what it is. Their houses 
are quite lovely, and the architecture 
of the Mellah seems more characteristic 
on the whole than other parts of the 
town. The inhabitants, who certainly 
are not prepossessing, are very hospit- 
able, and take a great pleasure in 
showing the interiors of their houses to 
the stranger ; the decorations generally 
consisting of gilt and crystal chan- 
deliers, chromo-lithographs about soap 
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and aerated waters or whisky, and 
red plush sofas beloved of the German 
Hausfrau. 

From the melancholy cemetery of 
the Chosen Race, with its pathetic, 
whitened mounds under which they 
rest waiting, let us hope, for a happier 
dawn, is one of the finest views of the 
neighbourhood. Beyond the _ golden 
plain, deepening to auburn in the 
twilight, stretch the blue, blue hills ; 
hill after hill clearly outlined in the 
wonderfully pure air, and just as the 
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can see the reason for the unstability 
and swift decay of all Arab empires 
in their religion—a blind faith in the 
“will of God,” sparing the individual 
from prolonged personal effort. 

Now Morocco’s doom has been rung, 
The curtain has been drawn aside from 
the land of mystery. Presently fac- 
tories will pollute the air, trains screech 
in the solitudes hitherto peopled by the 
shepherd and his flock, and the per- 
sonality of a once great people will soon 
be stamped out by civilisation at the 
































A panoramic view of Old Fez. 


eye is losing itself on the horizon it is 
suddenly arrested by the white peaks 
of the spurs of the Atlas, those unknown 
mountains. 

Then suddenly in the growing dusk 
the voices of the Muezzins come quaver- 
ing down from the _ neighbouring 
minarets calling the faithful to prayer, 
with the same unwearying chant of 
ages : “ Allah la illaha Allah ! Mahomet 
rasul Allah !”’ 

It is a striking country, not without 
its pathetic aspect ; and perhaps one 


hands of the French. But should 
Morocco share the fate of her Barbary 
sisters and become a soulless Egypt or 
Algeria, there will ever remain to her 
those memorials of art, those tangible 
proofs which here and there bear 
witness to what once was, but has now 
been mysteriously swallowed up in the 
depths of the country that gave it 
birth. The magic name of the Alham- 
bra will ever conjure up the glory and 
might, the valour and the art of 
ancient Morocco. 





























LITTLE PICTURE STORIES.—No. II. 


The picture stories that follow were composed to beguile the long hours of a little 
maiden whom illness confined to her room. Though, as you will see, they ave com- 
posed of random cuttings from current periodicals and newspapers, selected as the 
humour of the moment prompted, linked together bv a few words of writing, modesty 
cannot prevent my saying that we were so pleased with the result that we thought 
they might also amuse others. In the hope that we are right we present them here. 
































Some of the Characters. 
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EXHIBITED AT THE LONDON MUSEUM, KENSINGTON PALACE. 





BY PERCY COLLINS. 


What a fascination models have over mankind! A man may sometimes be seen 
wandering listlessly through the corridors of an exhibition or a museum. Suddenly 
his eye is caught by a clever reproduction in miniature of some familiar object, such 
as a house, a ship, or a locomotive engine, and on the instant his mien undergoes a 
complete change. He passes at once from a state of obvious boredom to one of 
pleasurable interest. But while this is in a measure true of all models, it applies 
with especial force to such as have been made with a purpose, as distinct from those 
which are merely feats of dexterity and patience. 


MONG these purposeful models remember, for instance, that the old 
A none probably excel those Roman highway from Dover to Chester 
which have just been acquired —the Watling Street—crossed the 
for permanent exhibition inthe London Thames at this point, and that there 
Museum, Kensington Palace. They was no other bridge lower down the 
were made by Mr. John B. Thorp, and_ stream. So important was the bridge 
are the fruit of many years devoted to that upon its existence depended the 
the careful study of old pictures and_ existence of London itself. It was de- 
records, That they are of surpassing signed by Peter, the priest of St. Mary, 
interest and merit is the unanimous’ Colechurch, which stood in the Poultry 
opinion of experts. Blending as they at the end of the Cheap. The building 
do with panoramic backgrounds, they was commenced in 1176, and com- 
present to the observer a faithful pleted thirty years later. Peter did 
and realistic vision of what the city not live to see it finished, as he died in 
looked like prior to the Great Fire of 1205, and was subsequently buried in 
16606. the chapel of St. Thomas—variously 
Take, for example, the representation styled ‘‘a Becket,” “‘ of Canterbury ” 
of Old London Bridge, as seen from the and “ of London ’’—which stood in the 
east side, with its nineteen piers sup- centre of the bridge, where it formed a 
porting a heterogeneous mass of build- kind of keystone or buttress. 
ings. This model merits very close The piers of the bridge were made by 
scrutiny, but for its full appreciation first driving piles of oak and elm into the 
the mind should be refreshed with a __ bed of the river in such a manner as to 
few facts of history. One should form the outer curve of the proposed 
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pier. The enclosure thus formed was 
filled with large stones to constitute a 
solid foundation, and upon this was 
placed a platform of wooden baulks 
securely bolted together. Upon this 
platform the solid stonework of the pier 
was erected. Each was strengthened 
by “ stirlings ” to protect it against the 
“scour ’”’ of the tide. At first thought 
this method of bridge building may 
seem somewhat primitive, but when 
we remember that Old London Bridge 
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to be a perilous feat, even at high water, 
for the narrowness of the arches greatly 
accentuated the force of the current. 
As Mr. Thorp shows in his model, the 
water must have poured through the 
arches like a mill race ; while it is not 
surprising to learn that in times of hard 
frost the arches were soon obstructed 
by drift ice, and the stream frozen over 
the above bridge from bank to bank. 
Perhaps the strangest feature of the 
bridge to modern eyes consists in the 
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“* Southwark end of Old London Bridge. 


stood for six centuries, and was only 
pulled down after the present bridge 
had been built 200 feet further west, 
we realise that the old builders under- 
stood their business. 

The bridge itself was 40 feet wide 
and 926 feet long; but its numerous 
piers reduced the waterway to 450 feet 
at high tide, while at low tide it was 
only 195 feet—less than a quarter of 
the whole width of the river. The 
shooting of Old London Bridge was apt 





Traitors’ Gate in centre, with spiked heads.” 


numerous buildings which the piers 
supported. There were, in fact. only 
three open spaces between the houses 
on the bridge. The first of these—that 
nearest to the City—was known as 
London Square. The second space 
was immediately south of the interesting 
building called Nonsuch House, which 
had been made in Holland, brought to 
England in sections, and put together 
on the bridge with wooden pegs. This 
space was spanned by a drawbridge, 
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through which ships passed up to 
Queenhithe, which was then the port 
of London. At the third space was 
the so-called Traitors’ Gate, with its 
gruesome heads displayed on spikes 
set high above the archway. 

On the north bank of the river stood 
the Church of St. Magnus, at the corner 
of Fish Street Hill and Lower Thames 
Street; on the south bank was St. 
Mary Overey, afterwards the Church of 
St. Saviour, now Southwark Cathedral. 
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was built in 1582 as a precaution 
against fire. The pumping machinery 
was designed by a Dutch: engineer, 
and twelve mains led from it to various 
parts of the City. The pressure was 
so small, however, that whenever a fire 
occurred the eleven mains which were 
not concerned had to be cut off. It is 
interesting to note that the houses on 
the bridge in the neighbourhood of the 
water tower were burnt down in 1633, 
and the gap thus formed prevented the 



































North Bank of Thames. 


At the extreme left is the entrance to Fleet River, with Bridewell Palace and 


Baynard Castle in the foreground. 


Between these two churches, in the 
centre of the bridge itself, the Chapel of 
St. Thomas, to which reference has 
already been made, originally stood. 
It was a beautiful building of three 
stories, but at the time of the dis- 
solution in the reign of Henry VIII. 
it was practically destroyed. Sub- 
sequently a warehouse was erected on 
the site. 

A water tower at the north end .of 
the bridge is a prominent feature. It 


Great Fire of 1666 from spreading to 
Southwark. After the fire of 1633 the 
ruins of the buildings were removed 
from the bridge, which was _ subse- 
quently repaired and railed in on both 
sides. 

Next to London Bridge, the average 
Londoner will probably find most to 
interest him in the model of Cheapside 
as it appeared about the year 1580. 
It was then the great Cheap or Market 
of London, where the sheds or booths 











Old London Bridge, centre portion, with remains of St. Thomas's Chapel. 


City End of Old London Bridge, with Church of St. Magnus the Martyr. 
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were marshalled according to trades ; 
a fact to which the names of many 
neighbouring streets still bear witness. 
The wood market, for instance, is 
marked by Wood Street, on the west 
side of which stood St. Peter’s Church, 
of which only the graveyard now 
remains. The church was not rebuilt 
after the fire. Next came Milk Street 
for the milkmen. Here stood St. Mary 
Magdalen—another church which was 
not rebuilt after the fire; then Honey 
Lane and Honey Lane Market, in the 
centre of which was All Hallows 
Church. The importance of honey to 
medieval London is apparent when we 
remember that sugar, as such, was 
practically unknown until after the 
Crusades. The apple market was domi- 
nated by St. Martin Pomary, and in 
close proximity were such names as 
Ironmonger Lane, the Poultry or fowl 
market, and, on the south side, Old 
Change, Cordwainer Street, Hosier 
Lane, Friday Street for the sale of fish, 
Bread Street, Colechurch Street, and 
others of minor importance. The wool 
market was on the Walbrook, and is 
commemorated by such names as St. 
Mary Woollen Hithe and St. Mary 
Woolchurch How. 

In the centre of old Cheapside stood 
Queen Eleanor’s Cross and the Conduit. 
The former was the last but one in the 
long line of crosses which marked the 
spots where the dead queen’s body 
rested as it was borne from Herdeby, 
near Lincoln, to Westminster. It was 
defaced in 1581, and pulled down in 
1643 by Act of Parliament. The Con- 
duit was a little to the east, and water 
was conveyed in pipes from Paddington 
to Cheapside as early as 1285 ; but “ the 
Great Conduit in West Cheap” was 
opened in 1431. It remained in use 
until the year of the Great Fire 

The open space between the Cross 
and the Conduit was the scene of many 
public processions and of several tourna- 
ments. At one of the latter (in 1329) 


several persons were injured owing to 
the fall of a scaffolding. The Council 
would have prosecuted the carpenters, 
but Queen Philippa of Hainault inter- 
ceded for them, thereby gaining favour 
with the citizens. 
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Mr. Thorp’s models are so replete 
with detail that they might well con- 
stitute the text for a bulky volume of 
Old London History. It is impossible 
to describe them adequately in the 
small space at my~command. The 
model cf old St. Paul’s, with the 
adjacent buildings, is a marvellous 
achievement. But let the accom- 
panying photographs bear witness to 
the really remarkable interest they all 
possess. Look, for instance, at the 
extensive model which depicts the 
river bank in the vicinity of the 
Fleet. According to the Rev. W. J. 
Loftie, the western boundary of Roman 
London was formed by the Fleet River. 
East of it, the wall from Newgate came 
down nearly, but not quite, to the 
Thames, and then turned westward 
along the bank to London Bridge. In 
1276 the mayor and corporation of the 
City allowed the Black Friars, who had 
previously had a house in Holborn, to 
take possession of this corner, granting 
them the site of two lanes without the 
walls and two towers of the wall itself, 
which were known respectively as 
Montfitchet’s and Baynard’s castles. 
The monks pulled down both these 
towers. The former may have been 
commemorated by Castle Lane, which 
has long disappeared ; but Baynard’s 
Castle was rebuilt as a mansion on the 
east side of the friars’ precincts. To 
the west was a small water-gate, known 
as Puddle Dock, where the friars kept 
their boats. 

On the west bank of the Fleet was 
situated Bridewell Palace, which was 
hastily repaired by Henry VIII. for 
the accommodation of the Emperor 
Charles V. A bridge was made over the 
Fleet so that the Emperor could be 
lodged in Blackfriars, while his suite 
occupied Bridewell. Subsequently the 
riverside front of the palace was granted 
to the City by Edward VI., and was for 
many years used asagranary. Bridewell 
eventually became a house of detention 
for minor offences, while part of it was 
used as a workhouse as early as Shake- 
speare’s time. 

Of the Fleet, which until the year 
1309 was navigable for boats as far up 
as King’s Cross, Mr. Loftie gives the 

















following interesting particulars : ‘‘ The 
Palace of the Bishops of Ely was on 
the bank, with the Chapel of St. 
Etheldreda, which is still standing. Ely 
Palace and its gardens are mentioned 
by Shakespeare;- Richard the Third, 
Act III, Scene 4. Above Newgate, 
whence the road descended to a bridge, 
the stream was known as Hole Bourne, 
or Holborn, from its passage through 
narrow high banks fed by many wells, 
locally called ‘ Holes’ ; past Hockley-in- 
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Act of Parliament, 1733. Parts of it 
were, however, still open at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, and 
sudden floods occurred, until the whole 
stream was confined and turned into a 
sewer.” 

These models of Old London were 
first shown to the public at the Franco- 
British Exhibition of 1908, where they 
evoked widespread interest. Mr. Thorp 
entered upon the work as a spare-time 
hobby, and in order to illustrate his 









































Old St. Paul's, South Side, showing 8t. Gregory's Church adjoining West End and Chapter House in centre. 


the-Hole; Black Mary’s Hole, where 
was a sacred image burnt at the 
Reformation; the Show Well, com- 
memorated by Show Well Lane or Shoe 
Lane, and higher up Clerkenwell to 
Coldbutts Fields and Battle Bridge, 
where King Alfred is said to have 
defeated the Danes. The whole stream 
is now concealed, having been at first 
arched over with bridges, but by 
degrees along the whole valley under an 





researches into the past history of 
London ; but he is in no sense an 
amateur. He has made models since 
1880, and his work is well known in 
architectural and legal circles ; while it 
would be no exaggeration to say that 
he has been instrumental in saving 
many thousands of pounds for the 
pockets of his clients. 

Architectural models, as Mr. Thorp 
pointed out to the writer, may be 
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roughly divided into two classes—viz., 
those which must be prepared to very 
exact and minute measurements for 
law cases and such matters, and those 
which require an extra amount of 
finish for exhibition purposes—the Old 
London models, for example. The 
former are, in their nature, akin to 
diagrams, and elaborate detail would 
tend to detract from their value by 
confusing the points at issue. Then 
again, models of roadways and street 
corners are sometimes required to 
illustrate the manner in which accidents 
to carriages or motor-cars occurred ; 
while disputants in respect of party 
walls, or of light and air, frequently 
depend almost entirely upon a model 
as a means of upholding their claim. 
Obviously all such models must be 
prepared with scrupulous attention to 
detail, as the slightest inaccuracy or 
exaggeration would completely destroy 
their value. In many cases of dispute 
connected with buildings, models are 
indispensable, as however well and 
clearly drawings may be made, they 
fail to show all the points at issue at a 
glance. Again, all architects have at 
times experienced a difficulty in ex- 
plaining to their clients the actual 
significance of plans or working draw- 
ings. The advantages which accrue 
from building by means of models are 
too obvious to need further emphasis- 
ing, and it is not surprising that the 
method is becoming exceedingly 
popular. 

The methods employed by Mr. Thorp 
in model-making resemble those of a 
painter or a sculptor, in that their 
success depends largely upon the in- 
dividuality of the worker. Just as the 
painter delineates his pictures with 
pencil and brush, and the sculptor 
cuts away the marble with chisel and 
mallet, so the model-maker builds up 
his miniature houses from simple 
materials with the aid of simple tools. 
To begin with, the plan of the pro- 
posed building is drawn on a base- 
board. If the model is to figure in a 
law suit, a plain piece of compo board 
is used, battened all round to keep it 
flat. But if an exhibition model is 
planned, a more elaborate base, made 
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from some choice wood, with moulded 
and polished edges is required. 

The scale of the model having been 
decided upon, the walls are cut out in 
wood of the required thickness, and 
fixed together by means of glue or 
smallscrews. Sheets of cartridge paper 
are then prepared, on which the win- 
dows and necessary details are drawn, 
and these sheets are subsequently fixed 
to the walls of the model by means of 
strong paste. The roof and other 
features of the building are similarly 
treated. Sometimes the windows are 
cut right out in order that a piece of 
string or cotton may be passed through 
them to illustrate the exact angle at 
which the light falls. Moreover, 
portions of the roof, or whole storeys 
of the building, may be detachable, in 
order that the proportions of the 
building, both before and after pro- 
posed alteration, may be studied. 

When curves are required, as in the 
case of columns or domes, they are 
turned out of solid blocks of wood ; 
but in the case of cylinders (or sections 
thereof) which are required to show 
the inside curve, thin wood is steamed 
and bent, or cartridge paper is glued 
and rolled round a wooden core to the 
required thickness. When the glue is 
dry the wooden core is removed, and 
there remains a light cylinder which 
may be cut and coloured according to 
need. The cylindrical portion of a 
factory chimney would be made in this 
way. 

For architectural models much more 
artistic treatment is permissible. After 
the ground plan has been worked out 
on the baseboard, the elevations, walls 
and roofs are drawn upon Bristol 
board. The windows are then cut out 
by means of a sharp knife, and the 
openings are backed with sheet gelatine 
to represent glass ; or, if the model is 
destined to be illuminated from within, 
talc or mica is substituted for this 
purpose, as it is unaffected by heat 
given off by electric lamps. All the 
necessary surface details of brick or 
stone are then faithfully painted in 
water colours (of course, to scale) upon 
the outer surface of the Bristol board, 
which is then fixed for strength to a 











backing of thin wood. Cornices are 
rendered in hard wood, while window- 
sills, doorsteps and the like are cut out 
in thick cardboard and fixed in place 
with glue. Rain-water pipes are imi- 
tated by bending copper wires to the 
required curves, and small sections of 
rounded wood play the part of chimney 
pots. The amateur modeller should 
bear in mind that the material em- 
ployed counts for little so long as it is 
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touches. The best way to represent 
water is to use a sheet of a kind of 
glass known as ‘“ muffled’”’; silvered 
glass reflects too strongly, and has an 
unnatural appearance. If a well-kept 
lawn is required, billiard cloth is used ; 
but rough grass or fields can be best 
imitated by mixing whitening and glue 
into a paste, with a little sand or saw- 
dust, and spreading this in a fine layer 
over the surface which it is necessary 























Mr. John B. Thorp in his Workshop. 


shaped to the correct proportion. The 
secret of success is almost wholly in the 


skill with which the various parts 
of the model are combined and 
coloured. 


Mr. Thorp was good enough to 
supply the writer with some valuable 
hints in the matter of finishing 





The photographs are copyright, the property of Mr. J. B. Thorp. 


In the centre is a model of the late Mr. Whitaker Wright's House. 


to treat. When dry, the mixture may 
be tinted green Gravel paths are 
modelled by means of a thin layer of 
thick gum, upon which fine sand is 
sprinkled, the surplus being brushed off 
when dry. Trees and shrubs are made 
with pieces of sponge, moss or loofah 
dyed green and fixed to small twigs. 
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BY MAURICE LEBLANC,* 


4 EMEMBER that you have to 

R go the chateau, Germaine.”’ 

“Yes, mother,” said Ger- 
maine, “I will go now. But tell me 
what I’m to do there.” 

Germaine and her mother were in a 
small, sparsely-furnished room opening 
on the garden. The light was _ be- 
ginning to fail. The clock of the 
. village church struck four. 

Germaine lit the lamp and placed it 
on a mahogany escritoire at which a 
young man sat writing letters. He 
raised his head ; and the two exchanged 
a loving smile. 

“It’s this,’ said the mother. “I 
had a letter from the countess this 
morning. You know she has left here 
to go to Nice. Well, it appears that 
she forgot her travelling-clock on the 
mantelpiece in the boudoir, and she 
asks me to send it on to her at once.” 

“But why not write to the care- 
taker at the chateau ?”’ 

“The caretaker is away. He has 
gore to Paris for his daughter’s 
wedding ; and he has left the keys with 
me. But I’ve told you all this before. 
Where are your thoughts, Germaine ? ” 

“With him,” said Germaine, softly 
stroking the young man’s hair. 

André Darvin bestowed a_ second 
look of infinite affection upon the girl 
to whom he was to be married next 
month ; and he asked : 

“Would you like me to go with 
you, Germaine ? ”’ 

“No, why should you? Think of 
your letters ; they must all be posted 
to-day.” 

“ Aren’t you afraid ? ” 

“ Afraid of what ? ” 


“Of going by yourself. There has 


* Translated by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. 
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been some talk of burglaries in the 
neighbourhood.” 

She burst out laughing : 

“ Burglaries are not committed by 
day! I shall be back in half an hour, 
before it is quite dark.” 

He glanced at the clock : 

“In half an hour?. Very well. If 
you are not here by a quarter to five, 
I’]l come to the chateau to fetch you.” 

“ Then [ll run.” 

She did not run. She walked away 
quietly, with the peace and confidence 
that lay at the bottom of her nature. 
She was a serious, thoughtful girl, very 
sure of herself, and always acted with 
a sort of smiling gravity. She was 
one of those women who are made to 
-te joyful and happy and who bring 
joy and happiness to those whom they 
love. And she adored André and had 
given him her whole life. 

The gate of the chateau was five 
hundred yards from the village, at the 
end of a fourfold averue of fir trees. 
She opened the gate and walked up the 
drive that encircled the lawn. On 
reaching the front steps, she seemed to 
hear a noise, but paid no attention to 
it, thinking that it was merely the 
sound of the wind or some other unim- 
portant thing, and she opened the hall 
door. 

She knew the way, for she had often 
been to call on the countess. She 
crossed the entrance hall, therefore, 
and turned down a wide passage that 
ran behind the reception rooms. The 
click of her heels rang on the echoing 
flags. 

‘I’m none too early,” said Germaine 
to herself. ‘I shall only just be able 
to see.” 


All rights reserved. 

















There was a door in front of her. 
She felt for the handle, turned it and 
walked in. 

What followed was quick as lightning 
and immediate. Two hands seized her 
by the throat and forced her to the 
floor. She gave a scream which was 
stifled by the pressure round her neck. 
And, as she fell, she saw, behind the 
man who held her, other men bending 
over her, with hard faces and wicked, 
shifty eyes. 

“Don’t let go of her,” said one of 
these men. “And, as for you, little 
‘un, don’t you stir, or we'll settle your 
business.”’ 

“Much better settle it at orce and 
have done with it,” growled one of his 
companions. 

She was kound with cords, a gag 
was thrust into ker mouth and ske 
felt the hands, those terrible hands, 
strangling her. 

Fainting, resigrirg herself to the 
doom that seemed inevitable, she let 
herself go. But a rough, imperious 
voice ordered : 

“ Hands off! At least wait till we 
know what it’s all about. Where do 
you come from, little ’un ? What are 
you doing here ? ” 

He spoke in a tone of such authority 
that the others obeyed. He loosered 
Germaine’s bonds, stared at her in the 
semi-darkness and exclaimed : 

“Hullo! Why, I know the girl!” 

Germaine recognised him also. He 
was an old servant of the house, who 
had been with the countess for a good 
many years, until the day when she 
had occasion to dismiss him after the 
rather mysterious disappearance of a 
piece of jewellery. 

He went on: 

“Yes, I know her quite well... . 
She used to go to mass with my 
lady. ...She’s one of the pious 
ones... . This very morning, when 
I was mooching around, I saw her 
coming out of church with a chap from 
town—her young man, so they told 
me.” 

Germaine shuddered from head to 
foot. André Darvin was coming! She 


had not thought of that since those 
men had knocked her down ; and-now, 
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suddenly, she remembered. André was 
coming! He had said : 

“ Tf you are not here by a quarter to 
five, I'll come to the chateau to fetch 
you.” 

He would come for her, therefore ! 
. . . He would walk in!... 

The man who appeared to be the 
leader stooped forward and said : 

“Here, little ‘un! You mean to 
give me away, I suppose ? ”’ 

“No, I don’t.” 

He gave a laugh : 

“ You're frightened, pretty face, and 
you're ready to promise anything. 
But you needn’t trouble. We sha’n’t 
hurt you. What’s the good? We 
shall have quite an hour or two to 
empty the chateau before they get 
alarmed about you and come to look 
for you. That’lldo us. You can give 
me away as much as you please, after- 
wards. I'll take some finding by that 
time.” - 

She raised her voice and declared : 

“It’s not in two hours and it’s not 
in one hour that they’re coming. 
They'll be here in ten minutes at the 
outside.” 

‘“ What’s that ?” 

All the scoundrels grew restless and 


excited, prepared to fly. One of them 
shouted : 
“ Off we go! Let’s clear out!” 


“You’re an ass,” said the leader. 
“We haven’t moved a thing yet ; and 
you talk of goirg!”’ 

‘““ Suppose we get nabbed ? ”’ 

“You idiot! So you want to lose 
the chance—the chance of a lifetime ! 
A house that as good as belongs to us, 
with no one to look after it, crammed 
with valuatles which are ours for the 


taking! Clocks! Loads of curi- 
osities! A gorgeous heap of things 
which we've only got to carry 


through the grounds and pack into the 


motor! ... Is that what you want 
to do?” 

“ But——”’ 

“Shut up, you loony! I have an 
idea.” 


He bent over Germaine once more, 
and, with his face close to her and his 
eyes in hers, asked : 

“Who's coming to fetch you ?” 
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“The gentleman I’m engaged to-—— 
and two of his friends.”’ 

“Humbug! Your young man all 
by himself.” 

“ He carries a revolver, he’ll shout for 
help ——” 

“ That’ll do. Don’t 
Do you love him ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Very well, there, you’re free. Yes, 
run away as fast as you _ like. 
Only A 

“Only what ?”’ 

“Tf you meet him, take him by the 
arm and go home like a good little 
girl. Not a word about us before to- 
morrow. Is that a bargain? Abso- 
lute silence. I think it’s worth it, 
considering that we’re making you a 
present of your life and your sweet- 
heart’s.”’ 

“It’s a bargain.” 

“You swear ? ” 

““ T swear.” 

“T want more than that. Swear it 
on the head of your intended, on his 
eternal salvation and on your own.”’ 

She repeated : 

““T swear it on the head of my 
intended, on his eternal salvation and 
on my own salvation.” 

“ Capital.” 

He at once released her. 

“It’s madness,” said one of 
accomplices. ‘“‘ She'll talk.” 

“She will not talk,” said the leader. 
“IT know the creature. I’ve had to 
do with her before. She’s built up of 
religion and scruples. She won’t talk.” 

“ Still : 

“Enough of this! I’m taking every- 
thing on myself. Pack up the things 
and look sharp about it.” 

He went with the young girl to the 
front door. 

“It’s an oath by the Holy Name of 
God ?”’ 

“By the Holy Name of God,’ she 
said, gravely. 

“ Then off with you,” he said. “I 
shall remain here, behind this door, 
until they’ve finished. If anyone comes 
in, it’ll be a bad look-out for him. Just 
one with the knife is what he’ll get. 
Good-bye, pretty face, and pray for 
me.” 


waste words, 





his 
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This time she ran ; 
and her eyes searched the darkness 
wildly, seeking to discover the outline 


She went away. 


of Andre’s figure. But he did not come 
to meet her. 

Suddenly she stopped. Two gen- 
darmes passed. And an impulse drove 
her towards them. But no, she could 
not do it. The sacred words engraved 
in the depths of her being, engraved 
on her strict conscience, compelled her 
to silence. 

To perjure herself would bring ill- 
luck to the man she loved, ill-luck to 
their love. She had no right to speak. 

She continued her road. 

Besides, the village clock struck one, 
as it did at the quarters. The danger 
was past. 

So she went in; and the moment 
she crossed the threshold, unable to 
stand on her feet, losing her last atom 
of strength, she dropped into a chair 
in the hall. She heard two voices 
speaking in the little room adjoining. 
Her mother and André had not moved. 
They were talking while awaiting her 
return. 

There she remained, for long, with 
her hands folded, trembling with happi- 
ness, blessing God and thanking Him 
with all her heart and soul. And she 
wept for joy. And she thought that 
life was an exquisite thing and that 
there was nothing sweeter in the world 
than love. 

Her mother found her sitting in the 
little hall, scarce lit by the flame of a 
candle : 

“What are you doing ?” 

“I walked rather fast. 
resting re 

“What an idea! 
have you _ brought 
clock ? ” 

Germaine had not thought of that. 
She said the first thing that came into 
her head : 

“Yes, I gave it to cook to pack 
up.” 

Her mother said : 

“ But you can’t stay here for ever. 


« «2 Was 


. . By the way, 
the countess’s 


Come along. I must talk to you, 
there’s something important to be 


done.” 
“What about ? ” 

















“About the banns. The curé pro- 
poses to read them from the puipit on 
Sunday ; and this is Friday.” 

“Tl go and see him to-morrow,” 
said Germaine. 

“You needn't do that. He’s here now.” 

“ Here ? ”’ 

“Yes, he and I were chatting, while 
waiting for you.” 

“Oh!” murmured Germaine, be- 
ginning to entertain a vague feeling 
of uneasiness. ‘‘ Well, if he’s here, he 
can arrange with André.” 

“ But André has gone out.” 

“What!” 

“He went to meet you. 
see him ? ” 

“What! What are you saying, 
mother ? ’’ cried Germaine, in a choking 
voice. 

She was standing up now with con- 
torted features, mad with anguish : 

“ But, mother ... but, mother. . 
he can’t have gone out . . . or I should 
have seen him ! ” 

“Why excite yourself ?”’ asked the 
mother. “It’s quite simple. André 
finished his letters very quickly. He 
must have taken them to the post, and, 
from there, gone to the chateau by the 
short cut ——” 


Didn’t you 
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Germaine staggered, affrighted. She 
remembered the man over there, be- 
hind the hall door, with a knife in his 
hand. And she thought also of her 
stupid oath, of the two _ gend- 
armes. 

And suddenly she rushed out of the 
house. Could André not have arrived ? 

. Could she possibly come up with 


him in time ? 


She cried out as she ran. She 
screamed : 
“ Help! Help! ... This way! 


. . To the chateau!” 

A number of peasants came running 
after her. In a few minutes she had 
reached the gate, raced across the 
lawn, up the steps. 

The door was open ; but, in the hall, 
her feet at once struck against some- 
thing lying on the flag-stones. 

She stooped and touched a lifeless 
body. 

The peasants came up. By the light 
of the matches she recognised her be- 
trothed, leaden-hued, with a dagger 
in his throat. He lay dead. 

Germaine uttered not a wail, not a 
moan. 

She snatched the dagger and, at one 
blow, plunged it into her heart. 





THE PRINT DRESS. 


Y modest verse in her little print dress 


Looks so enchantingly fine, 


That for the moment, I frankly confess, 


I scarce can believe she is mine. 


A garment so simple, it seems very strange it 


Should give the dear thing such an air, 


But not for the world would I wish her to change it 


For any more elegant wear. 


How can the Editor, being capricious ! 


| 


On my next offering frown, 


Surely he’ll see she looks simply delicious 





In such a ravishing gown ! 


UrsuLa TWENTY. 
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SICK. 


BY FREDERICK NIVEN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. LEIST. 


r | NAHE whole business of it—part of 
which I saw, part of which I 
discovered—took place between 

Cranberrie Gravel Pit, on the Alberta 

plains, twenty or so miles east of 

Medicine Hat, and 10 Dukes Street, off 

Melville Avenue, Pollokshields, Glasgow. 

It was a story that might to some pass 

unobserved, to others be unforgettable. 

Of the seven men at Cranberrie 
Gravel Pit only two made any com- 
ment: one told another story; the 
other said: ‘‘ Well, it is a queer, queer 
world,” and said not another word for 
two days; I expect he had a similar 
story of his own. 

There were eight of us, then, at the 
Gravel Pit. The outside world was far 
from us. The east-bound passenger 
train passed our pit in the dark hours— 
I forget exactly when ; we never saw it, 
and I expect seldom heard it (though 
it passed within seven feet of us), for 
we always slept the sleep of dog-tired 
men. The “ Pacific Express’ (as it 
was called) went past after ten o’clock 
at night. Most of us were generally in 
our bunks by then. The door was 
always shut by ten at any rate, to keep 
the mosquitos from coming in. One 
of us might go across the bunk-car, it 
standing there with us on the siding, 
and pull the door open and look out at 
the line of lit cars going past. The 
other west-bound—the ‘‘ Western Ex- 
press ’’ (as it was called)—passed while 
we ate dinner. That was all we saw of 
the outer world. During the day or 





night two or three freight-trains might 
crawl screaming past. The gravel-train 
came and went—-sometimes going away 
alone, sometimes taking us with it, for, 
though the trucks were all tip-trucks, 
worked by steam from the engine, and 
kicked up all right over the places 
where the gravel had to be deposited, 
the particular patent in use there had 
its limitations. Here and there a car 
would only half tilt, or the gravel, 
having earth among it of the order 
called ‘‘ gumbo,” might stick in a 
truck. But, as a rule, the gravel string 
went off without us, leaving us to pick, 
and wheelbarrow, and shovel on in the 
glaring sun—the eight of us: Slim, 
Shorty, Stub, Red, Ginger, Cock (signi- 
fying Cockney), Scot (or Scotty, when 
he was cheery), about whom is all this 
yarn—and the Boss. 

Sometimes we worked on Sundays. 
Sometimes we did not. It depended on 
two things—whether the gravel-train 
was working ; whether the vermin in 
the car had made it too populous. In 
the latter event we used to yo off on 
Sundays, on the hand-car, towing a 
push-car, seven miles down the track 
to where a creek crossed—I beg the 
creek’s pardon—to where the railway 
crossed a creek ; alight, clamber down 
the steep bank, light a fire, put on a 
great pot, strip, boil our clothes, sit in 
the smoke of another fire (a ‘‘ smudge ” 
fire, a fire damped down with wet grass 
so that it smoked instead of blazing), 
sit in that smoke because of the 























mosquitoes, dive across now and then to 


stir our clothes. After they had been 
boiled to death we hung them up to 
dry, dressed, climbed the precipitous 
gulch again up to the prairie, where a 
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We were tiny pin-points of things in 
that North-west immensity, scratching 
the face of the earth, sweating and 
shovelling from seven in the morning 
till noon, from one o'clock till six. 


‘*We used to light a fire, put on a great pot strip, boil cur clothes.” 


terrific, silent day would be dying, and 
pump back again to the bunk-car 
through an air scented with sage-brush, 
just getting chill, under a sky that— 
that I cannot write of, sitting here in 
London, or I would weep. 


Once a month the pay-car came to us. 
At unexpected intervals a superinten- 
dent in tweeds and a new hat came on 
a velocipede. Now and then the 


section-gang passed. 
There were no books, 


There was one 
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magazine, minus all the advertise- 
ment pages and two stories and an 
article at the beginning, and a story and 
an article and all the advertisements 
at the end. It had belonged to some- 
body who had once been at the pit and 


had used it for shaving paper. We 
used it to read. We read it often. 


The people in the illustrations were as 
unforgettable to us as relatives, or 
dreaded nightmares. 

Once a month a cowboy rode past, 
back of the track a little way. He 
wore one spur only. He used to call 
out to us a profane and friendly greet- 
ing. And we used to look up and lean 
on our shovels a spell, and smile, and 
call back to him his greeting, and he 
would smile and ride on. Now and 
again, as we worked, we heard a tapping 
sound in the silence of the prairie, 
would look along the track and see a 
startled herd of antelope that had 
curiously come to enquire into the 
meaning of our heads bobbing up and 
down above the gravel-pit, see them all 
halt and twist, one foot delicately 
raised, heads up, acting like perfectly, 
precisely trained performers in some 
ballet, feet up, heads awry—-and away 
all together—all in an instant. 

Sometimes, of an evening, when we 
were sitting on the edge of the track 
in the long, level last rays of the sun 
that made the east-flung shadow of 
the bunk-cars seem to stretch to the 
horizon, a dozen coyotes would come 
slinking over a rise and squat down and 
lick their chops and stare at us, get up, 
slink to and fro, sit down and stare 
again, and lick their chops, forget to 
close their lips, and all sit erect on hind- 
quarters, showing their teeth at us— 
and we sat along the rail side staring at 
them. 

When the prairie fell all into the 
same tone as the ethereal shadow of the 
car, they would put their heads up and 


whine and troop away across the 
prairie under the white moon. 
We had all our individuality. The 


Boss was a boss because he could pass a 
joke to us without unbending. But he 
looked lonely often. 

Stub kept him from sheer pessimism. 
Stub was the buffoon of the camp— 
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the boss’s jester. A small man, if 
called “‘ Stub,” must be the buffoon. 
If he were not the jester he would not 
allow you, nor any man, to call him 
*‘Stub.”” You would have to call him 
the more dignified “ Shorty ” and dis- 
cover a new name for the man an inch 
taller than he. 

Shorty was our grumbler ; Ginger 
our cheery man ; Cockney our chirpily 
witty man; Red our heavy-weight 
admirer of his lifting capacity ; Slim— 
I was Slim ; Scotty was our—Hamlet, 
I think. 


at. 


One day, because there were going to 
be sports at Medicine Hat, some of the 
boys thought they would go into town. 
The boss was evidently going, for, in 
the morning, he came out of his own 
end of the car with a white silk hand- 
kerchief round his neck instead of a 
blue cotton one. I did not go. I de- 
cided to take advantage of the day to 
walk—daringly—over to a ranch and 
see if I could get a job there. I say 
daringly with no bombast. Lest you 
don’t know the plains I hasten to ex- 
plain the daringly: if you are seen 
walking on the plains by a herd of 
steers the chances are ten to one that 
they charge and gore you. Plenty of 
unmounted men have had to climb 
telegraph-poles to get away from steers ; 
and there were no convenient telegraph- 
poles in the country I was going to 
cross. So I did not see the “ cele- 
brating ”’ ; and I don’t think that those 
who did go to Medicine Hat saw much 
either, not unless they got drunk very 
quickly after the sight-seeing was over, 
or just before they started back. 

The boss and Scotty were quite sober. 
The others were quite stupid, fell off 
the pump-car like sacks when it rattled 
back in the wee sma’ hours, and woke 
in the lousy bunk-car next morning 
wondering if they had only had a dream. 
Scotty had brought back several letters 
that had been awaiting him at the post- 
office. He had also picked up, on the 
track, some emigration pamphlets, 
presumably dropped out of an emigrant- 
car window. He read selections of the 











latter to us—in a hard, jeering voice, 
having read his home letters first to 
himself. 

Men who work at a gravel pit are, 
of course, not settlers, and thev see a 
good deal of the life that an emigration 
pamphlet never, by any chance, men- 


tions. So we found the pamphlets in 
question very entertaining, and ad- 
mired the author’s gifts. 

Next morning when we rose Scotty 
began to pack his blankets. 

“What in thunder ? ”’ one said. 


‘“What’s the trouble?” asked 
Shorty. 
“ You ain’t goin’ to quit!’ another 


ejaculated. 

Scotty said, like a westerner, “ Yap,” 
and went on packing. 

“Got a better job ? ’’ Ginger asked. 

“ Goin’ back east ?”’ inquired Red, 
with a guffaw. 

“Going farther—going back home 
Scotland. You can’t make a home 
here for anybody ! ”’ growled Scot. 

“QO! A ’ome! Well, you can’t 
make a ’ome in a bunk-car, sure. But 
you want to ‘old on to the country and 
grow up with it—-slow and sure,” said 
Cock, and scratched in his chest and 
killed something. 

Ginger began a story about some- 
body who had, as he said, “‘ been always 
gettin’ down on his uppers but he stuck 
to it. ‘Nil desperandum,’ says he, 
and he——”’ but the breakfast gong 
rang—that is a stick was hammered on 
the bottom of an old frying-pan by 
the Chinaman in the next car. I didn’t 
mention him before. He was a very 
decent Chink and I should not have 
forgotten him. 

We had no table-talk. We just ate, 
at the gravel pit. And after breakfast 
we went to work, each of us shaking 


hands with Scotty and saying “ So- 
long.” 
That was all. It was his affair. 


Everybody’s affairs are just their own 
affairs out West. 


III. 
Scotty was going home. 


home-sick. 
people, 


He was 
He wanted just to see his 
He found he could do nothing 
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here to support them, no more than he 
had done at home ; so he might as well 
be near them. He was going home. 

A man in Medicine Hat who had 
come out West from Montreal on a 
“harvester’s return ticket,” had offered 
him the return half for ten dollars. 
Ten dollars! The usual fare east was 
fifty or so. He had considered the 
matter and decided to grasp the 
chance, so, bundle on shoulder, he 
“hit the ties’ into Medicine Hat. 

He found his man at the hotel where 
he had met him yesterday. The ticket 
was still procurable. He examined it 
and found a lot of printing on it to the 
effect that the ticket was not transfer- 
able. It was signed by the purchaser 
on one side, and on the other was a 
space for his signature again, to be 
signed in the presence of the station 
agent before beginning the return 
journey. 

Scotty paid his ten dollars and sat 
down to practice the signature on a 
fifteen-cent writing block, destroying 
page by page in the stove as page by 
page was covered with his new name. 
By the time the train was nearly due 
he had the signature at his fingers’ ends. 
He walked into the depot and looked 
at the agent. The agent did not know 
him. He presented his ticket. 

“ Going back ?”’ asked the agent. 

“ Yes,” said Scotty. 

“ Sign, please,” said the agent. 

He signed smartly, the agent peering 
at him. It struck him then that this 
regulation was rather cunning. He 
had not only broken a rule of the rail- 
road : he might be arrested for forgery ! 
But the agent witnessed the signature. 
The train screamed into the station and 
he boarded the cars. 

There is a stop there for refreshments, 
and as the train stood at the platform 
many people strolled past and stared in 
at the windows’ The agent came out 
and ogled him. A little later a member 
of the Mounted Police force swaggered 
along the platform, demurely flicked his 
riding switch under his right arm, 
folded arms, and stood very erect in his 
smart uniform, back from the train, 
head down a little. He met Scotty’s 
eyes and they scrutinised each other a 
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perceptibly long time. The conductor 
came along, and the mounted policeman 
and he exchanged a furtive word in 
passing. 

“All aboard!’ sang out the con- 
ductor, and people ran from the re- 
freshment room to the train, with 
munching mouths. The conductor sur- 
veyed them, surveyed his train, glanced 
at Scotty by his window (he sat next 
the platform so as not to look afraid of 
Medicine Hat), and mounted the now 
moving cars. 


People jostled in the aisles and 
found seats. The conductor came 
through. 


“ Tickets please!’ he said, advanc- 
ing very determinedly on Scotty. 

Scotty handed his ticket lightly 

The conductor elevated his eye- 
brows, shot a sharp look at him, smiled, 
handed back the ticket, felt in his coat- 
tail pocket—and produced his little 
bundle of thin tickets, made a mark 
on one and stuck it in the band of 
Scotty’s hat. 

‘‘ What mark has he made ?”’ Scotty 
wondered. 

He watched the conductor pass along. 
He looked at the tickets in the hat- 
bands of all the other occupants of the 
car. No—he could not understand the 
markings ; no two seemed the same. 
It was all quite cryptic. 

He lay back—and then the air of the 
car made him sleepy. He heard Ginger 
holding forth and answered—and woke 
and wondered where Ginger was. 

“OO!” he muttered and fell asleep 
again. 

He heard Cock singing, and then 
heard the bantering comments of the 
rest of the gang. Cock said, in his 
droll mixture of Brixton and Assini- 
boia : 

“Well, you are a fine lot, I don't 
fink !”’ 

Scotty laughed with the others—and 
his laugh woke him. He looked round. 
Two men were leaning together talking 
and laughing on the next seats. A 
man opposite looked at the back of 
his left hand abruptly and smacked 
it with his right, slaying a mosquito 
that_had been wafted in to him some- 
how. 
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The landscape rolling past caught 
Scotty’s eye—the rolls of the prairie. 
The train rattled over a culvert and 
away below he saw, along the slopes, 
the old mark of a buffalo trail, had a 
quick glimpse of a creek foaming far 
down—then lost it—and the plains 
rolled past. 

The boys would just be knocking off 
work now and filing back to the bunk- 
car. He knew the look in the sky, the 
light on the plain, the eternity gleaming 
away and away and away beyond the 
line of horizon. He could tell the time 
by the sky. His heart swelled in his 
breast. 

No—he was going home. 
see his people. 

He pictured them—father, mother, 
brother. They were good people. They 
were religious, and he had once thought 
them hard ; puritanical he had called 
them. But he had seen the world since 
then. And so he knew that they were 
only very dear, fine—he fell asleep and 
hardly had he fallen asleep than the 
morning gong was struck by the cook 
and he woke and stretched and smelt 
the sage-brush—and thought how free 
and good a smell it was, and how good 
was the slumber of a man who works 
with his muscles—-and opened his eyes 
—and saw the man opposite stoop and 
lift a tin plate from the floor. 

He dived to the window by his side 
and flung it up and the scent came in 
to him, the scent of the sage and the 
odour of immensity ; and a voice, deep 
in his heart somewhere, came up to his 
lips, a strained, broken voice it was, 
and it said : “ I can’t go!” 

A column of smoke rose back of the 
track. A cowboy was making a smudge 
fire and a bunch of horses clustered in 
the lee of it, crowding into the smoke 
to be free of the flies and mosquitoes. 
A gravel bank wavered past. A bunk- 
car, just the same as the one at Cran- 
berrie Pit, was at the end of it. Black- 
ened men grouped at the door and 
looked out, the tall above the short, 
grinning. One held a towel and his 
face and arms were clean. Scotty 
glimpsed the tin basin on the box by the 
door—and they rolled on. He fell 
asleep. 


He must 

















IV. 


Montreal! The air was not like the 
air of the west. The people were not 
like the people of the west. 

The stone-fronted houses seemed 
heavy, cruel. The men seemed all 
like waiters; the women all anemic. 
Two coons on the pavement in white 
waistcoats, and little bowler hats atilt, 
made eyes at every woman who passed, 
and twisted their pliant canes. Scotty 
heard them chirp at one woman as she 
passed, and he stood stock still and 
glared at them. 

The coons looked away. 

An old, haggard, grey, stubble- 
chinned man stepped up to him and 
said : 

“T sympathise with you, sir. You 
can’t stand that—eh? I see by your 
hat you come from the west. We're 
tame here—we’re all tame—tame— 
tame!” He walked on muttering 
“tame! tame!” and Scotty left the 
matter alone and found his way to the 
docks, and advanced towards asound of 
lowing cattle till he found a shed where 
were thousands of steers bawling and 
crowding. 

A queer tough gang of brutal-faced, 
shuddering youths (playing mouth- 
organs and double shuffling), looked at 
him—at his hat. 

“Here you are, partner,” one said. 

He found they were friendly. They 
were cattlemen, waiting to “ sign on.” 
He joined the knot and signed on at 
once—on the strength of his hat ; and on 
the strength of his complexion, which 
was like an Indian’s, was made a 
“straw boss.” And so he fed and 
watered cattle for ten days across the 
Atlantic and arrived in Liverpool. 

“T need a boil-up,” he remarked to 
one of the cattlemen, thinking of the off 
Sundays at Cranberrie. The cattleman 
evidently was not conversant with the 
phrase. 


V. 
He sent no wire to tell of his arrival. 
He wanted to take them by surprise at 
the end. He had written from Mon- 


treal. The letter would go by mail- 
steamer and be in Glasgow two days 
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before him. But the exact hour of his 
arrival must be a little secret. 

He arrived and mounted to the flat, 
feeling as if he was not really here. It 


was not true. He was dreaming. He 
rang the bell. 

There was no answer. 

He rang again and then the door of 
the flat across the landing opened and 
the ‘‘ young lady ” there looked out. 


‘“Q, Mr. Macpherson! Your people 


are out. Will you come in here and 
wait ?”’ 
“Not in! Is anything wrong?” 
“No. They are at a missionary 


meeting.” 

Inside him something said ‘“ Well, 
I’m——.”’ but he shut it up. 

“ Everybody ? Father, mother, 
John ? ” he asked, hat in hand, bowing. 

“Yes. It’s a very special meeting. 
There’s been a course all the week. 
But come in and wait.” 

He went in to wait. The “ young 
lady ” looked him up and down and he 
saw her doing so. He had bought a 
suit of hand-me-down tweeds at Liver- 
pool and had hada bath. He felt very 
fresh and healthy and firm, and thought 
he looked very smart. But the “ young 
lady ” looked him up and down. 

Then she brought him tea, but did 
not sit down. She left him ; and there 
he sat sipping tea and eating a boiled 
egg and thin bread and butter—sat 
back suddenly and ejaculated : “ I feel 
like a hobo!” 

He sat a long while. A clock ticked. 
He looked at its silly, vacant face and 
saw that it told half-past nine. It 
tinkled the half hour with a voice like 
a dicky-bird. 

He counted the difference in time. 

The boys would be just in the thick 
of the second lap of the day’s toil—the 
grasshoppers would be chirring—the 
mosquitoes buzzing. The sun would be 
hanging in the sky like a gold ball of 
fire. There would be that dry feeling 
in the air that made the cheeks tingle. 

The “ young lady ”’ came rushing in, 

“ Here they are!” 

He hastened out to meet his people 
on the landing. 

His mother 


embraced him. His 


brother looked bored and felt for the 
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key of the flat, got it out and stuck it in marked to the “ young lady” of next 
the lock, then turned and shook hands. door. 
His father fussed a little. “Yes. Was it a good meeting ? ” 





“The pilgrim advanced on us in a glow.of glery.” 


They all stood clustering foolishly “Oh splendid, splendid——” and 
Then his brother threw open the door some talk began about a Doctor some- 
and turned about. body or other of Serampore, and a Miss 


“ Beautiful day, Miss Steel,” he 1e- somebody else of the Zenana Mission, 














and Mr. and Mrs. somebody of Mozam- 
bique. 

Scotty waited. Then they filed in. 
His father looked him up and down. 

‘Quite a man now, eh ? ” he said. 

The brother scrutinised his clothes. 

“Ts that the only suit you have?” 
he asked. 

Stunned, Scotty answered “ Yes. 

His brother stared. 

“Don’t you like it ? ” Scotty asked. 

“Humph! A slop suit.” 

“Come, come, we must get supper. 
Have you been waiting long ?”’ asked 
the mother. 

“T don’t know,” said Scotty. “I 
think I arrived about half-past eight. 
But I don’t know the time. Did you 
not get my letter?” 

“ Letter ?”’ asked the mother. 

“From Montreal,” he said. 

“Oh, yes, we got that,” said the 
brother, ‘‘ but you didn’t tell us the day 
you expected to arrive. You couldn't 
have us wait in every night till you 
came. Is that what you’re suggesting ? ”’ 

“You look well. Doesn’t he look 
well? ”’ said the father. “‘ He’s quite 
tanned.” 

“| don’t like the shade of his neck at 
the back,” said the brother and added, 
“ dear boy.” 

“It’s sunburn!” said Scotty and 
laughed. 

“More than that,” said the brother. 
“It’s got the peculiar colour of a neck 
that has not been washed. I should 
think you could see the world without 
getting dirty,” and he laughed. Scotty 
saw a row of coyotes looking at him 
with lips curled over their teeth as if 
the lips had stuck. He looked away 
across the plains for a moment. His 
mother clapped his shoulder. 

“You remember Mr. Ray?” she 
asked. 

“Ray? Ray? Yes.” 

“ He’s home on furlough from his 
mission in Mongolia with his wife and 
ten children. He is an interesting man. 
He has wonderful stories of his work.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Scotty. 

“ Well, I’m going to bed,” said the 
brother. 

Scotty stared. 

‘Oh, you needn’t go, but I must go,” 


” 
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said the brother. 

living to make must be up betimes. 

Good-night,” and he departed to bed. 
His mother sat down and asked him 


“ People that have a 


of his journey. How had he come 
home ? Where was his trunk? Had 
he had a rough passage? Dr. of 








had been lecturing on the mission 
to the Newfoundland trawlers and had 
told of the fogs and perils—it had made 
her think of her son. 

The brother poked his head in. 

“IT may mention,” said he, “ that 
your mother requires a lot of sleep. 
The doctor says she should really sleep 
the round of the clock.” 

“And you told me you’ve been very 
well,” cried Scotty. 

The mother laughed gaily. 

“Oh, I don’t want to burden people 
with my little troubles,” she said. 

“Come, come, you must go to bed,” 
said Scotty. He caught her shoulders 
and led her to her bedroom. They 
kissed a “‘ good-night.” 

His brother, in his pyjamas, stood at 
the bedroom door. 

“Your room is ready for you. 
—um—have you any plans for work ? 

“Oh, Pll do anything. The west 
has taught me that. That letter of 
yours in which you said you had seen 
a van-driver my split double made me 
think—— Why, I don’t see why I 
shouldn’t—— ”’ 

The brother yawned. 

““Excuse me, I’m tired,” he said, 
raised his head, showed his teeth, 
nodded, said good-night, and slammed 
his door. ‘ 

The old man was pottering in the 
hall. He had fallen asleep by the 
fire with a copy of a Mission paper 
on his knee. He carried it in his left 
hand now, pottering in the hall, putting 
out the light. 

‘““ Good-night, my boy,” he said. 

They shook hands ; and then Scotty 
suddenly bent forward and _ wildly 
kissed his father’s cheek. The father 
started, then clapped his son’s shoulder 
and fussed him into the little bedroom 
where a low-turned gas jet shone on the 
familiar room—the chairs, the white 
bed, the blue and red text on the wall, 
“ God is Love.” 


Yes 


” 
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He stood staring a long while. A 
clock struck one. He looked at his 
watch. It was half-past eleven. The 
house was quiet—and he turned the 
front door key and departed, drawing 
the door shut very quietly. 

A taxi-cab was passing outside. He 
hailed it and leaped in. The midnight 
train carried him back to Liverpool. 


VI. 


We had just knocked off work and 
were drawing near to our bunk-car. 
The smell of hash and apricots and new 


bread was in the air with the scent of: 


the sage-brush. The sun was in the 
west, away at the end of the two parallel 
lines of track ; and in the middle of the 
track was a dot of a man coming to- 
wards us. 

Supper must wait. We must see who 
the pilgrim was. 

We stood, clustered, watching the 
dot grow and grow. It was a man. 
He grew larger. 

“ He don’t seem to be packing much,” 
said the boss. 

He grew larger, The sun drifted 
down. The air felt chill. A coyote 
barked, off on the plains. A little wind 
sighed across the everlasting expanse. 

The pilgrim grew larger, swinging 
left right, left right, from tie to tie. 

He carried a little bundle. 

“He’s packing a bundle,” said the 
Loss. 

“Guess that’s his tobacco,” said 
Stubp. 

The boss laughed. We smiled, and 
stared at the advancing man. The sun 
went down. The pilgrim advanced on 
us in a glow of glory—the sunset glow. 

“He ain’t packing much,” said the 
boss. 

“ He ain’t got enough to flag a hand- 
car,” said Stub, and the boss chortled. 

“Why its—it’s—— ”’ 

“Say! It’s = 

“Well, if it ain’t Scotty!” 

“Scotty! Scotty! Scotty!” 

“ Hello! Been having a jag on in 
Medicine Hat for a month ? ” 

“Hello boys! How boys! No— 
been home.” He nodded all round 
and glanced at the new man—the man 





who had come to fill the gap he had 
made. 

“Home !”’ cried Red. 

“e Yap ! ”? 

“ Home !”’ cried Red and Stub. 

“ That’s no lie, boys.” 

““ Gee-whizz,”’ said Cock—or, rather, 
“* Gee’ w’izz !”’ 

“Why did you come back so sud 
den ?”’ asked Shorty. 

Scotty looked at us and we all seemed 
to understand. It is wonderful how 
men do understand who are alone in 
spacious places—just by looking at 
each other. Stub said: ‘‘ Well, it’s a 
queer, queer world.” 

We climbed into the car and an 
extra plate was set for Scotty by the 
Chink, who welcomed him with a smile 
that lasted all supper-time. When we 
began to be a little filled, one of us 
began a story about a man he knew, 
and we all listened and nodded now and 
then, and said : “‘ Yes, sir, that’s what ! 
That’s it. Life is queer, sir.” 

““Can you do with a hand ? ”’ Scotty 
asked the boss. 

The boss jerked his head towards me. 

“ He’s leaving ina week. If you care 
to wait around a week, and work or not 
work just as you please, you can get 
your grub. I guess the railway won't 
know you're eating off us for a week, 
and you can drop right in to it again 
then.” 

Scotty nodded “ All right, thanks.” 

As we trooped from the magnifi- 
cently-named “ dining-car’’ the sky 
was being lit with stars. The sage 
brush was giving forth its evening scent. 
A river of wind, leagues broad, ran 
gently on the plains, making the bunch 
grass wave along the lonely coulees. 
From horizon to horizon an impossible 
light filled the colossal stretch. When 
we came out we all ceased to talk a 
spell. It seemed that if we spoke the 
sky would echo. We sat along the 
rail-edge on the butts of the ties for the 
evening smoke of incense, and when we 
talked presently we talked quietly, 
because of the majestic silence under 
that sweeping cup of sky, whelming the 
great North-West—that wonderful land 
to which Scotty had again quietly come 
home. 












































The mid-day meal. 





CLIFF CLIMBING IN ORKNEY. 


ONE OF BRITAIN’S LARGEST BREEDING PLACES FOR WILD BIRDS 


BY T. R. KIRKNESS. 


Orkney, with its numerous uninhabited islands, rocky coasts and bleak moorlands, 

has for ages borne the reputation of being one of Britain’s largest breeding places 

for wild birds, and its inhabitants have for as long been acknowledged daring and 
dexterous climbers. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR, 


LD Orkney historians repeatedly 
() refer to the experiences of sea- 
cliff climbers when pursuing 
their perilous calling on the crags of 
this : 
Land of the whirlpool, torrent, foam, 
Where oceans meet in maddening shock, 
The beetling cliff, the shelving holm, 
The dark, insidious rock. 


And old inhabitants are never tired of 
relating to the visitor some incident 
that has happened to themselves or 
their kindred when gathering eggs or 
netting birds. The following story is 
typical of these, and can be accepted as 
true. A man was lowered over a cliff 
in Hoy a thousand feet in depth. When 
about half-way down, he, by a swinging 
motion, worked himself into a crevice 
and was busily engaged in collecting 





the eggs which literally covered the 
rock when he was attacked by an eagle. 
The eagle came at him with full force, 
and battered him with its wings, and 
tore him with its beak and claws. He 
swung out into the air and drew the 
long sharp knife carried for cases of 
emergency, and made a desperate blow 
at his opponent, but he missed the bird 
and cut through the rope by which he 
was suspended, all but a few strands, 
and these began rapidly to untwist and 
the threads to snap. He gave the 
signal, and was hauled up to the edge 
of the cliff and just saved. But it is 
added that his hair had become white 
during that awful experience. The 
eagle is now extinct in the Orkneys, 
but accidents are still happening to the 
fearless climbers. Only last year a lad 
missed his foothold and added his name 
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to the long list of those who have been 
killed in this vocation. There is 
another story, related by Gorrie in his 
book on the Orkneys, which illustrates 
the extraordinary coolness which some 
of the islanders, trained to climbing, 
display when placed in hazardous cir- 
cumstances. On one occasion an egg- 
gatherer, creeping cautiously along the 
narrow ledge of a precipitous cliff, 
came to a sharp angle round which he 
must pass. The difficulty of rounding 
the angle seemed something like an 
impossibility when he discovered to his 
dismay that he had the wrong foot 
first. The man, however, simply 
paused, took a sustaining pinch from 
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parishes of Orkney, but this is not so. 
As a matter of fact, the crag, or “‘ Lee,” 
as it is locally called, of Copinshay is 
the only place in our islands where 
eggs are gathered with systematic 
regularity. A few spasmodic efforts 
are made on other cliffs, but these are 
not deserving of comment as _ the 
climbers, for want of the requisite gear, 
seldom scale high rocks or go into very 
dangerous situations. Copinshay has, 
however, from time immemorial been 
the scene of egg gathering and the 
organised endeavours of the last two 
years have resulted in the taking of 
about 5,000 eggs in each season. The 
island itself is nearly a mile long (with 






































He keeps his feet to the crag ia order to save him from being scratched. 


his snuff-horn, and then making an 
agile bound got his right foot first, and 
so mastered the difficulty. A friend, 
who had waited for his ascent, said to 
him, ‘‘Man, Johnnie, were ye no 
feared ?”’ ‘‘ Eh, man, if I had been 
feared I wadna be here.”’ “I daresay 
that,” replied his friend, “ but what 
made thee think of taking a snuff when 
thou were in such danger?” ‘ Well,” 
answered the egg-gatherer, “ I thought 
I was need’n’t.” 


CoPINSHAY.—ITHE CHIEF SCENE OF 
EGG-GATHERING OPERATIONS. 


Various writers assert that cliff 
climbing is carried on in numerous 


one house), and its cliffs on the east side 
rise to between 200 and 300 feet, with 
ledges in many cases forming pretty 
regular terraces. The overhanging 
nature of the cliffs gives them -a rugged 
appearance, and the harsh, dissonant 
screams of the birds add much to the 
wildness of the scene. These tremen- 
dous rocks are the resort of millions of 
wild fowl, with which every shelf is so 
covered that it is impossible to imagine 
a greater quantity. There are guille- 
motes in thousands, cormorants in like 
numbers, razorbills, puffins, little auks, 
various breeds of gulls, and in the 
midst of these the lordly raven and 
peregrine falcon annually rear their 
young. It is interesting to note that 
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Low observed a single pair of pere- their habitation. It appears that 
grines in 1774 which, he states, had Low when on his visit to Copinshay 









































As devoid of fear and full of skill as the most cunnirg craftsman at his bench. 


been there past the memory of man, witnessed the climbing operations. His 
and that a single pair, doubtless des- words, written 140 years ago, are quite 
cendants of these, still make this crag true to-day, and quoting them will 
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show that there is no desire on the 
present writer’s part to exaggerate the 
dangers which these men undergo. 
“Nothing can be more dreadful than 
to see from below one let over the top 
of these cliffs, the bare sight of which 
makes most people unaccustomed with 
these places to shudder ; but the rock- 
men walk on the very edges with the 
greatest unconcern.” It may hardly 
seem credible that to-day people set as 
little value on their lives as they did 
then, yet the fact remains, and is proved 
by the illustrations. This year has seen 
the “ Lee run ”’ as it was in the days of 
yore, and exactly the same ledges have 
been stripped of their eggs. 

Of old a rent was paid for the rock, 
or rather for the privilege of taking 
eggs and birds out of it, but we read 
that about a century and a half ago 
this privilege was given up to the 
people, and surely the risk they run in 
getting their prey is sufficient tax upon 
It. 

THE GEAR. 


In the olden days we are told that 
so desperate were the attempts to 
gather eggs that men were in the habit 
of letting one another over the cliffs on 
straw ropes for want of hair ones, 
although at the same time they were 
sensible that the greatest care could 
not always save them from destruction, 
even when assisted with the best means 
of preservation. Ropes made of swine’s 
hair were at that time preferred to all 
others because of their softness, which 
kept them from cutting on the sharp 
rocks; the great danger with these 
ropes was their untwisting, which 
caused the loss of many lives in this 
dreadful employment. But necessity, 
that hardest of taskmasters, and the 
love of gain, which makes us overlook 
the most imminent dangers, overcame 
these terrible catastrophes, and as soon 
as the rope was lengthened or repaired 
another human life was put in the same 
precarious position. 

The knowledge of these disasters 
seems to have but little effect upon the 
present-day climbers, for the rope used 
throughout the last two seasons, and 
which is intended to serve the purpose 
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next year, is a second-hand bush rope 
bought at a low figure from some fisher- 
man, and which is from seven to ten 
years old. It is on this rope that the 
climber implicitly depends, as it is the 
only one used for lowering him over 
the cliff. If it should break drowning 
must inevitably be his doom, for even 
if he should reach the sea alive there is 
no boat in readiness to save him, and 
half an hour would elapse before one 
could arrive at the spot. Yet this rope 
undergoes no annual test. It is hung 
up in a loft during winter, and when 
the nesting season again commences it 
is, without consideration, brought into 
immediate requisition. The other 
items of gear are not of such vital 
importance, and consist of a lighter 
rope, known as the signal-man’s rope, 
with an iron stab at the end, a couple 
of pulleys or blocks, called clibbers, a 
stout heather basket, locally termed 
a caisie, and having fifty fathom of 
line attached, a couple of iron bars and 
a mallet. 


THE METHOD. 


The principal climber is selected as 
being a person of iron nerve, quick 
resource and agility. He is dressed in 
a blue dungaree suit, which has 
capacious pockets sewn inside and out- 
side of the jacket, and he wears a pair 
of stockings with canvas soles. The 
signal-man takes his position on a part 
of the cliff from whence he can watch 
the climber and receive his signals, for 
a cry from below would not be heard 
even if the birds stopped their ceaseless 
screaming. The rope, referred to as 
the signal-man’s, is tied around him, 
and the stake attached to its end is 
driven in the ground. He is thus 
secured in comparative safety, although 
on some occasions his seat is by no 
means luxurious or enviable. In order 
to keep the life-line from fraying the 
clibber blocks are fastened on the edge 
of the precipice. The cliff-man now 
has the rope securely fastened under- 
neath his arms, and five or six men are 
told to lower him to the most distant 
ledge as quickly as possible, for he 
finds that a slow descent is rather hard 
on his ribs. Safely landed, he starts 














to fill his pockets with the eggs, and if 
the quantity is great the caisie is let 
down to him. This caisie is clipped to 
the life-line by means of an iron ring 
so that it can be lowered into the 
gatherer’s hand and hauled up inde- 
pendently. When he has finished his 
work on this ledge he signals the man 
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to halt, lands lightly on the desired 
shelf, and resumes his work of again 
filling the caisie. Thus, hearing far 
beneath him the sullen plunge of the 
waves, and all around the angry shrieks 
of the distressed birds, he fearlessly 
pursues his dangerous and ancient 
vocation. 





























The Rookman. 


on the look-out that he wishes to be 
pulled up. This order is quickly trans- 
mitted to those manning the rope, and 
he finds himself hoisted into space. It 
should be understood that the cliffs are 
in many places overhanging, so that he 
may find himself 20 or 30 feet from the 
rock. But he knows his business, and 
starts a pendular motion which even- 
tually enables him to touch the craig. 
When opposite the next shelf, or egg- 
bank as it is locally called, he signals 


SOME OF THE DANGERS. 

One may be inclined to come to the 
conclusion that girdled with a good 
rope there is no danger in descending 
these crags, and, furthermore, that 
little skill in climbing is necessary for 
such work. Certainly there is little 
danger of falling into the sea as long as 
the rope keeps intact, but when a rope 
has seen ten years of active service its 
breaking-strain is hard to calculate 
However, the possibility of a breakage 
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is the least consideration of the cliff- 
man, 

A small stone thrown by one young- 
ster at another will hurt. The same 
stone falling a couple of hundred feet 
is a missile of much greater velocity 
and will kill. When these little stones 


graduate into huge ones and kecome ~ 


dislodged they spell a horrible doom 
to the egg hunter. To avoid such a 
catastrophe many climbers go down 
in a slanting mode so that they are 
never plumb with the top of the rope, 
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at issue these people can do almost 
miraculous things. 

Again, it must be considered that 
the climber is not always on the rope. 
In many places it would handicap him 
severely, and, in fact, would keep him 
from searching the most remunerative 
ledges. When half-way down the crag 
he will disengage himself from his rope, 
tie it to a stone so that the wind cannot 
blow it out of reach, and then, with 
decisive and unswerving steps, climb 
from ledge to ledge and buttress to 





























Kittiwake Gulls on their nests. 


but on a cliff such as that of Copinshay 
this is impossible owing to the over- 
hanging nature of the crag and the 
consequent fact that all the work has 
to be done on the swing. But the men 
are so wonderfully dexterous that when 
the danger signal is given they will 
actually swing out of the road of the 
descending missile. Of course, a large 
boulder would travel at such a terrible 
speed that warning would be impossi- 
ble, but with flat stones the descent is 
much slower and more irregular, and 
with the knowledge that their lives are 





buttress, filling his pockets with his 


treasures and every now and again 
returning to the rope where the 
basket is in readiness for the eggs. 


Several people who look from high 
buildings suffer from a sickening sense 
of fear which makes them fancy that 
they may be violently pushed over the 
edge, and in instances this feeling has 
been so realistic that they have 
actually thrown themselves down. 
There is little doubt but that the 
average individual if lowered even for 
a few feet over a cliff would suffer from 











a nervous collapse depriving him of all 
physical strength. But here we have 
a man (from the top he seems but a 
child) climbing about as devoid of fear 
and full of skill as the most cunning 
craftsman at his bench. If there is a 
dangerous occupation in the world 
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not unusual and may cause fatalities. 
This year a young cragsman got a 
severe shaking by being blown against 
the corner of a rock. When on the 
swing it is rather difficult to gauge to a 
nicety one’s landing point, and when 
wind has to be considered this is doubly 





























Thus leaving far beneath him the sullen plunge of the waves, and all around 
the angry cries of the distressed birds, he fearlessly pursues his dargerous 
and ancient calling. 


surely it is this! Sudden mists are of 
common occurrence in the vicinity of 
Copinshay. Scouring ledges far out of 


sight of his rope, and having his mind 
fully occupied with his work, there is 
a probability of his being cut off from 
Sudden gusts of wind are 


his life-line. 


difficult. These are but a few of the 
dangers, and there are others con- 
tinually arising which nothing but 
indomitable pluck and clearness of 
perception can overcome. Twisted 
stratas, irregular ledges and sharp 
corners, all have their own peculiar 
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difficulties, and these must be carefully 
observed. 


A SPECTATOR’S IMPRESSION. 


The first thing that strikes the 
spectator is the matter-of-fact way in 
which the whole company of men go 
about their work. To see them take 
their breakfast and hear their jocular 
conversation one could scarcely believe 
that there was such a probability of 
their number being decreased by at 
least one before the sun should hide 
himself beneath the clouds of the west. 
There is no time lost in getting the 
youth in his harness and starting him 
on his work. But it is only on certain 
occasions that the descent can be wit- 
nessed, as in many instances the climber 
can only be seen .by the signalman on 
his “ look-out,” and his point of vantage 
is seldom coveted by the casual visitor. 

The whole scene looks like a huge 
theatre, and it may without fear of 
contradiction be stated that a London 
opera can never show acting that will 
touch the spectator with such a feeling 
of the strength and power of his brother 
man. The enormous height and rugged 
appearance of the cliffs, the vastness of 
the Atlantic merging into indefinite 
distance, the dull boom of its waves 
ceaselessly breaking at the foot of the 
crags, the wailing cries of the dis- 
tressed seabirds, and the cool, pre- 
determined actions of the egg gatherer 
compose a picture of unparalleled 
grandeur. Heedlessly and seemingly 
carelessly the chief actor swings back- 
wards and forwards evidently without 
the knowledge that he is the centre of 
this wonderful scene. No word or pen 
can truly describe him swinging with 
his slow pendular motion, this moment 
lightly touching the crag, and the next 
gliding into space. The great mystery 
of balance is completely solved by him 
as he first puts out an arm and then a 
leg in his endeavour to keep his face to 
the rock. If he were not successful in 


this he would swing in backwards, and 
should his head strike first his day’s 
work would be at an end. 
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When the climber casts his rope 
aside and trusts wholly to his own 
ability and nerve it can hardly be 
imagined that he is a normal individual, 
and neither he is. He is really under 
a certain hypnotism which allows 
him to move and calculate distances 
with swiftness and precision. In this 
psychic state he seems to be keenly 
alive to the knowledge that an accident 
may occur, but has implicit faith in 
his power of saving himself, or it may 
be that the fascination is such that he 
lives for the present and cares not for the 
future. This could be illustrated by a 
story which happened some forty years 
ago. A lad was letting another over a 
crag in Papa Westray, but owing to the 
shortness of the rope the coveted nest 
could not be reached. After making 
several attempts the climber seemed 
to fall under the thraldom of this 
peculiar fascination. He _ shouted 
above, “‘ Let me go, John, if I should 
go afore.’ John is living at the present 
day, and still relates this story. When 
the gear is laid aside and the winter 
evenings are at hand the climbers will 
gather together and tell how they 
evaded death by clutching this or 
doing that when their chance seemed 
nil. 


THE END oF THE Day’s Work. 


Now the day’s work is finished and 
the men, as they trudge homeward 
with their spoil, feel fatigued. Hauling 
twelve stone up and down the crags 
for eight hours is no easy task, and the 
climber himself has had the hardest 
work of all. Unless he has_ been 
spelled by another he has made the 
descent sixty times, and has taken over 
one thousand eggs. They have now 
all arrived at the farmhouse and are 
partaking of tea, and it is a jolly 
tea. Some of the eggs obtained are 
cooked, pancakes are made, yarns are 
spun, and jests in galore, and to crown 
everything dancing is carried on to the 
music of a melodeon. And now, in- 
deed, we have a strange contrast to the 
serious work of the day. 
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E” had once spoken of his 
H fondness for lacquer, and 
ever since she had a passion 
for it. She persuaded her husband to 
give her some beautiful old bits for her 
room. Dressing in her slow and grace- 
ful way, she would pause sometimes 
and gaze at the strange little golden 
people, moving so energetically down 
their golden roads, beneath their 
strange golden trees, for a long while, 
without speaking. 

Gazing thus, she could shut the gates 
on a tedious world ; but Marie found so 
much black in a bedroom excessivement 
triste. 

At last Marie had shut the door be- 
hind her and gone down the long, 
white-panelled, blue-carpeted passage, 
tray in hand. She clicked off the 
lights as she went. Her own door 
stood open, a golden oblong showing 
the lit interior. Monsieur would have 
complained, but monsieur had been 


the 
before, and madame was safe in her 
own bedroom. There was no one to 
see Marie’s extravagance. The nursery 
door was shut, and only the faint 
glimmer of a night-light showed round 


called unexpectedly away day 


the cracks. Marie was quite alone. 
Mon Dieu, what a Christmas Eve! 
she thought, shrugging her shoulders. 

To Vicky, lying in a chair before her 
own fire, watched by all her little 
bland gold Chinamen, it had seemed 
as though the maid would never be 
gone, as though her chattering tongue 
would never cease. 

Madame would not forget that the 
pervenche stockings for that New Year’s 
Eve Ball had not yet been ordered. 
There were several ; but several shades 
of pervenche, and all shops would be 
shut for Boxing Day, and _ letters 
delayed by the Christmas post. Blue 
was undoubtedly madame’s colour. 
One might have thought that with her 
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white hair, adorable in one si jeune, st 


belle, et st brunette, it would be rose. 
Mats non. Madame was ravissante in 
blue. 

Vicky was twenty-nine, and very 
human. Usually she found Marie’s 
enthusiasm over her thick silvery 
hair quite pardonable and very plea- 
sant; but to-night she had scarcely 
heard. 

Sipping her hot milk, one bare elbow 
on the little lacquer table which had 
been the last of her husband’s many 
gifts, she stared into the fire, and said 
with an odd little smile, that she 
would write that very evening for the 
stockings before getting into bed, to 
be sure of not forgetting once again. 

““ Bon soir, Marie.” 

““ Bon soir, madame.” 

Vicky left alone, looked round her 
room. Something about it seemed to 
hurt or displease her. Her almost 
straight, dark brows were suddenly 
bent, and she must have clenched her 
teeth, for two distinct little hollows 
appeared in her cheeks. Yet it was a 
beautiful room. The bed and all the 
furniture was of lacquer. The lights 
bloomed in its velvety black, and 
glistened on the fine lines of gold, on 
the raised inscrutable faces and bran- 
dishing arms of little Oriental men. 
On the floor was a carpet of deep 
Chinese blue, a colour that seemed to 
satisfy the heart as well as the eye. 

To-night, however, the lacquer room 
was wearing a rakish, unexpected look, 
much as though some wise man had 
put on a silly fancy dress. There were 
sprigs of berried holly and _ paper 
flowers stuck about. On the curtains, 
with their strange birds and flowers, 
was pinned a length of Turkey red. 
“A Merry Christmas” in letters cut 
out of white blotting paper had been 
stitched upon it. Over the looking- 
glass dangled a chain of different 
coloured links of tissue paper inade- 
quately gummed together. 

“ The Toots’ doing,” said Vicky. She 
was smiling, but as though something 
hurt her still. 

Their father had said it was silly to 
call the twins “ The Toots.” ‘“‘ There is 
no such word. What does it mean ? ”’ 
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Vicky didn’t know, but couldn’t he 
see they looked just like “ Toots ? ”’ 

She looked away from their handi- 
work, and put down her emptied glass. 
And now she was frowning again. 
Marie had taken away the tray, and on 
the old English lacquer table that had 
cost so much was another little ring 
from the hot glass. Right through the 
body of a little Chinaman it curved, 


and he was brandishing his arm 
vindictively. 
. S ” 
“It is too careless of her,” mur- 


mured Vicky, rubbing away with her 
handkerchief. ‘‘ How cross John will 
be!’ And then she suddenly ceased, 
realising her own stupidity. How 
ridiculous everything was. Her annoy- 
ance over the table she never would 
see again. The writing for stockings 
she never would wear. Even this 
comfortable drinking of hot milk before 
the fire, when in another hour or so she 
would be rushing through the moist, 
murmuring darkness, the lights of the 
car making their own road, as it were, to 
leap along. 

So she was going ? 
up her mind then ? 

Vicky shut her eyes a moment. 
Those long, almond-shaped eyes of hers. 
What did he call them? Eyes the 
colour of a peat stream, the eyes of a 
loving, happy collie! Such funny, silly 
names John would never have thought 
of. 

The warm blood pulsed in her veins. 
Something out there in the darkness 
was calling—calling to her with a 
voice of insistent, of surpassing sweet- 
ness. Obediently her spirit followed ; 
yet it was looking wistfully over its 
shoulder, waving a sorrowful farewell 
to two freckled, snub-nosed little 
creatures, with dark heads and eager 
light green eyes, dressed exactly alike 
in brown holland overalls, and shiny 
scarlet belts. The Toots. 

She came out of her reverie. 

‘“‘ How did I come to have such dear, 
queer little animals ? ”’ ; 

The clock on the chimney piece 
struck out into its fussy, brisk little 
chime. Three distinct little passages. 
It was a quarter to ten. It seemed to 
Vicky to be hurrying her on faster than 


She had made 














or, 
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“ 
Med 


E Vear/Exy=r4) 


We'll leave ‘em. Mummy is so jolly hon'rubb/e and true, she wouldn't look—not even if there 


“we ‘ 
Never mind. 
is a little hole in the paper.’” 
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she wished, urging her to swiftly follow 
that path she was not sure she was 
desirous of following. 

“ Quick—quick !_ Quick—quick !”’ 

And all the little Chinamen glistening 
from their backgrounds seemed to 
gesticulate 

“ Quick—quick! Quick—guick!”’ 

“T haven’t made up my mind. I 
haven’t. But I will get everything 
ready,” she said slowly. ‘‘ In case.” 

She got out of her chair. As though 
that cloud of prematurely silvery hair, 
so soft about her vivid face, was not 
sufficient beauty, she was a tall, well- 
shaped woman with the very lazy 
grace of a cat. 

It was impossible to guess of what 
she was thinking. 

She began opening and shutting 
doors and drawers, quietly at first, but 
afterwards less cautiously, and even 
impatiently at not finding what she 
wanted. She was unaccustomed to 
exerting herself, and Marie, it seemed, 
kept her things in the most unlikely 
places. 

““ Shall I have to go like this ? ’’ she 
asked herself, looking down at her 
dressing-gown and slippered feet. 

If it was meant for a joke, it fell 
flat. She had not even smiled. 

At length she found what she wanted, 
a travelling dress she had had to go to 
the Riviera the previous spring. “ He ”’ 
had always liked her in that dress. 
Vicky paused a moment, holding it in 
her rather large, shapely white hand. 

And then a hat—something small 
and close-fitting and dark. No, that 
was not small enough. She laid it 
down, careful even now not to hold it 
by the brim, and got out a motor 
bonnet. 

“ T should hate to get blown about in 
the motor, and look ugly a 

“ Quick—quick! Quick—guick!”’ 
ticked the clock. 

“ Quick—quick! Quick—guick!” 
gesticulated the fiery little gold China- 
men. 

By-and-by she was dragging out her 
dressing-case. There were plain gold- 








topped bottles on her dressing-table. 
Once Vicky had been poor. She liked 
her bottles. 


But they were tiresome 
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to fit in. She could not find the right 
places. And what was the use of gold- 


topped bottles ona ranche. She would 
not take them. She was done with all 
the unnecessary hampering things in 
life. She was going to live at its very 
core. 

And then rose a quick vision of the 
Toots again. They would never know 
what it was to live at life’s core. They 
would be left behind with a kind, but, 
oh, so conventional a father. They 
would be baffled in all their adventures 
by a non-comprehending nurse, or 
governess—and now there would be 
no Mummy to declare in her deep, lazy 
voice that bed-time or dirty hands 
don’t matter, and that overalls are 
made to be torn or splashed with ink 
or paint water. It had been a lazy, 
but what an effectual way of winning 
and keeping the passionate devotion 
of Tooty and Tony ! 

Father was a person who gave the 
Toots sixpences sometimes, and played 
beggar my neighbour (not grab ; that 
was too noisy) every evening after tea. 
Father brought back little squat books 
from London with coloured pictures. 
They looked just like story books, and 
then suddenly you found out it was 
history, or Bible stories, or what a bit 
of coal was made of. Father called 
Mummy Victoria, because Vicky was 
a dog’s name, and silly. Father 
thought Mummy ate too many choco- 
lates to be wholesome, and Father did 
give Mummy a new umbrella every 
time she left it in the train or in a 
shop, but with a little reproof about 
her carelessness. 

But Mummy. Mummy! She did 
not go to the nursery very often. 
Perhaps the Toots did not even see 
her downstairs every day. But when 
they did! Ah! The stammering joy 
and excitement. Lazy Mummy, with 
her warm, dim, vivid face, her wavy 
thick hair you might just touch very, 
very carefully if your fingers were 
quite clean—Mummy who would tell 
of hair-breadth adventures, if the 
Toots tickled her bared arm with a 
feather—Mummy who was always get- 
ting great satin boxes of chocolates 
from somebody 




















The clock broke out briskly and 
brightly into its longest tune, and then 
struck ten. The frivolous silvery little 
music followed by the deep solemn 
beats seemed to Vicky prophetic. This 
absurd packing—and then the awed 
future. 

“T’ve not made up my mind! 
only getting things ready in case 
she told herself passionately. 

But the clock only ticked on the 
louder “ Quick—guick ! Quick— 
quick !”’ and the little gold Chinamen 
with their inscrutable faces gesticu- 
lated— 

“ Quick—quick ! Quick—gquick !”’ 

Now she was squeezing her sponges 
dry and rolling them inadequately in 
the large check indiarubber square 
which had taken so long to find. A 
chilly, distasteful job. She smiled 
ruefully. 

“T shall always have to do this for 
myself now.” And then came _ the 
warm flooding thought : 

“No—no. He will do it for me.”’ 

Vicky stood very upright, and quite 
still for a moment. She was blushing 
like some lovely winter sunset, and all 
at once her face grew solemn and very 
tender. 

“ Quick—gquick !”’ urged the clock 
triumphantly, and all the little golden 
Chinamen with raised bland faces 
seemed to be reaching out to push her 
from her room. 

“ Quick—quick ! Quick—gquick !” 

Yes, she was going. Nothing would 
hold her now. She knew that. 

“You are better without me, Tooty 
and Tony, oh; you are !”’ 

She turned away. 

She was deaf to their little piping 
voices, blind to the grubby, outstretched 
little hands. 

The clock tinkled out the quarter, 
a tiny, shallow, triumphant air. 


I’m 





“I told you you would go. I told 
you so. I told you so.” And all the 
little smooth golden faces of the 


Chinamen were grinning in triumph 
too, and urging, ‘“ Quick—gquick ! 
Quick—quick !” 

Vicky was dressed by now, her hat 
on, her motor veil tied. But it was 
not nearly vet time for the motor to 
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steal up to that little side iron gate 
used by the servants to go into the 
village. Vicky was excited and rest- 
less, walking noiselessly about, lifting 
a book, opening it and laying it down 
again. This was terrible! She could 
hear and feel her every heart-beat. 
Her finger-tips were chill as death, her 
cheeks and ears burned like flame. 
Every now and again an_ uncon- 
trollable shudder passed through her. 

She must go and kiss the sleeping 
Toots good-bye. No—she might wake 
them. She must not. 

Life, hitherto so simple, was with 
these sudden agitations and _per- 
plexities oppressing, suffocating, her. 

She untied her veil again. She 
would open the window and cool her 
cheeks. Perhaps the motor would be a 
little before its time. She might even 
see the lights gleaming like loving, 
welcoming eyes through the dark 
transparencies of naked trees and iron 
gate. 

Vicky moved to the door and clicked 
out all the lights. Vaguely she was 
glad not to see the smooth, triumphant 
little faces of the Chinamen any 
longer. The fire was nearly black, and 
it was not easy to find her way to the 
window. She knocked against this 
and that. But if she could not, 
would not, come to “him,” the signal 
was her curtains drawn right back, 
her lights full on. 

She pushed back the curtains, opened 
the window as quietly as possible, and 
looked out. 

No, the motor was not there. 

The fresh, moist air blew on her hot 
cheeks and fluttered the long ends of 
her veil. The sky was very overcast, 
but it was full moon, and the trees 
looked like soft, velvety masses. You 
could almost see the bloom on them. 
There was a smell of rain. It was not 
in the least like Christmas Eve. But 
then, thought Vicky, this was not in 
the least like an elopement. Only a 
queer sort of little copy of one, just as 
the hats she had trimmed herself in 
the old days were never real hats, but 
unreal substitutes for those in the 
shops made by other people, or the 
little gold Chinamen brandishing their 
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arms all over her lacquer furniture 
were not real Chinamen. Even the 
twins were not real like other people’s 
children somehow—just ‘“ Toots.” 

And then, as Vicky waited, tortured 
with happiness, indifference, remorse, 
what she scarcely knew, she heard the 
sound of smothered voices. Not in 
the garden, but behind her in the 
passage. Quickly she drew in her head 
and listened, her fingers clutching the 
window-sill. Had one of the servants 
been taken ill? Were they coming for 
her? Not the Toots ill—they never 
were. God could not be so cruel. She 
was in her travelling dress and motor 
bonnet. What excuse could she frame ? 
Fear, that awful fear of being “ found 
out,” drove every other feeling from 
her mind. Quickly she drew the cur- 
tain round her, and stood behind, very 
straight and still, holding her breath. 

The door opened slowly, cautiously. 
The passage beyond was dark. 

“ T can’t find it.” 

“ Duffer! Let me.’ 

That was Tony’s loud stage whisper. 

Quite unconsciously Tony’s mother 
was suddenly smiling to herself behind 
the curtain. Her breath came easier 
now. Not a good mother ; but some- 
thing persuasive and lovable about 
her. 

Tony’s fingers had feund the knob. 
Instantly the room was alight. The 
twins stood there, barefoot, and in 
their pink flannel pyjamas, blinking like 
a pair of young owls. 

They had come to bring her Christ- 
mas presents. Vicky, shrinking un- 
seen, felt something tightening quicklv 
about her heart. And they were bare- 
foot, and had forgotten their dressing- 
gowns. They would catch cold—but 
she was a criminal in hiding She 
must not speak. The Toots were no 
longer hers. The little gold Chinamen 
knew that. They seemed to be telling 
her that. 

Tooty advanced into the room. She 
wore pyjamas exactly the same as 
Tony. Nurse had been a little shocked, 
but for once easy-going Vicky had 
stuck to her point. 

““She’s never come to 
complained Tooty. 


’ 


” 


bed yet, 
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We'll 
Mummy is so jolly hon’rubble and true, 
she wouldn’t look—not even if there 
is a little hole in the paper.” 


“Never mind. leave ’em. 


That was Tony. Tony was loyal to 
the core. Vicky’s brown eyes suddenly 
filled. What is more lancinating to the 
heart than praise which is undeserved ? 

“’Course Mummy wouldn’t look, 
Tony. I know that. But we orter 
have come later. I wasn’t sleepy—I 
wasn’t. Not a teeny, weeny little bit. 
It was only you, Tony, who fell asleep.” 

Tony was growing pink to his ears, 
and Tony’s mother ached for her little 
son’s evident shame. 

Tooty she could not see. The-little 
girl was evidently wandering about the 
room. She must have come close to 
the dressing-table, for her voice was 
startlingly near as she exclaimed : 

“Look, Tony! Here’s Mummy’s hat 
and gloves out—and oh, do look! All 
the drawers and cupboards are open.” 

Vicky’s heart missed a beat. Yes, 
she had laid down the discarded hat 
on her dressing-table, amongst the gold- 
topped bottles. She remembered. 

But Tooty had been uppish about 
keeping awake, and Tony’s chance had 
come. 

“Silly! Don’t you know grown-ups 
always get up in the dark and go to 
church on Christmas morning? Nurse 
is going too. Didn’t you know thai?” 

Tooty wriggled, and hastily took a 
side issue. “‘ What do you think they 
do there, Tony ?”’ 

““Oh—oh. Same as when they ‘ stop 
behind’ in the mornings,” returned 
Tony loftily, and hastily changed the 
subject. 

And now Vicky, holding her breath 
behind the curtains, heard the faint 
“honk-honk”’ of a far-away motor- 
car. She swallowed, and waited, her 
heart beating more and more wildly. 
Again it sounded—nearer this time. 
In imagination she saw it warily 
threading its way through the deep, 
twisting Hertfordshire lanes, the lights 
wavering on muddy roads and the pale, 
ribbed trunks of elm trees. Now she 
could hear the purr of the car itself. 
It was surely slackening. It had 

stopped, 
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Would the Toots notice ?—come to 
the window and surprise her in 
hiding ? 

Slowly, slowly as any waxwork, 
Vicky moved her head. The brim of 
her motor bonnet might catch in the 
crackly chintz curtains and betray her. 
Stiffly and with infinite precaution she 
turned. Yes. There, shining out of 
the darkness, through the intricacies of 
bare trunks and iron gates were the 
golden eyes of the great beast which 
was to carry her away into the night. 

“He” was waiting there for her, 
in the moist, murmuring darkness— 
his face turned hungrily, expectantly, 
to the house ; a fur bag open ready for 
her to slip into 

And she could not come! Between 
them were the Toots in their pink 
flannel pyjamas, carefully arranging her 
presents by her bedside, their sleek 
dark little heads bent, their voices 
full of importance. 

“He” had come too soon. Vicky 
felt sure of that; and as though to 
verify her, the clock struck out into 
three distinct mocking little phrases 
for a quarter to eleven. 

“ He is waiting out there in the dark. 
Why don’t you go to him, go to him ? 
He is waiting out there all alone.” 

Vicky shut her ears to the derisive 
chimes and the ensuing “‘ Quick—gquick / 
Quick—quick !”’ hurrying her on to the 
fatal houy. 

“ The Toots” would be gone before 
eleven. They would have padded bare- 
foot down the long passage, down the 
little flight of steps, and crept into the 
nursery, back to bed. How cold thei1 
small bare feet would be! And there 
was her hot-water bottle lying useless 
in her lacquer bed ! 
men, with their raised smooth golden 
faces, would like that. Her hot bottle 
lying useless there, and the Toots 
away down the passage unable to sleep 
because of starved feet. Yes, the 
Toots would be gone before eleven. 
Even if they lingered “he” would 
wait for her. She was so often late. 
He was used to that 

“P’raps Mummy will wear my 
melon seed joolry instead of her others 
at the ball. I don’t spec she will, but 








The little China-. 
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she might,” Tooty was saying hope- 
fully. 

“Look, Tooty, here’s another mark 
on Mummy’s table. A ring right 
through this little Chinaman’s body. 
How angry he looks! Poor Mummy ! 
Father will scold again. I shall cover 
it up with my squirrel skin to-night, 
and p’raps she’ll never find out.”’ 

“Why, Mummy has drunk her 
milk!’ said Tooty suddenly. 

There was a little pause. Vicky 
shut her eyes a moment. She felt 
faint and sick. 

She need not. To children there are 
many inexplicable things, which must 
just be taken for granted. 

“Pity the old squirrel skin is so 
orfully smelly,” continued Tooty, her 
snub nose wrinkling. 

A delicate subject this. 

“Not my fault, nurse took away the 
arsen-arsenikal paste,’ flared Tony. 
‘““T’ve peppered an’ peppered it, an’ 
put on Brilliantine that smells of 
violets——”’ 

“The label, Tony—where’s the tin 
label for Mummy’s brolly? She'll 
never lose it now. Father won’t scold 
her any more. I hate Father when he 
looks down his nose and says, ‘ It’s 
the carelessness, dear, I object to,’ 
don’t you, Tony? And do you think 
Mummy will notice where we left out 
"ee ae 

And then Vicky’s eyes were opened 
wide in sudden terror; the blood in 
her veins seemed to be changing into 
something exquisitely thin and icy. 
She stood there between the curtain 
and the window-ledge arrested, like 
one of those Tanagra statuettes “‘ he ”’ 
had so often compared her to. Was 
it? It could not be! Her under- 
standing was darkened. It was not 
possible. Yes. Those two golden 
lights were moving. They were hidden 
a moment behind the black blot of the 
gardener’s cottage—to reappear, and 
then glint faster and faster in and out 
of intervening tree-trunks and iron 
railings. 

The car was moving away, taking 
with it all that made life worth living 
She could hear it purring like a great 
cat in the night. It was all she could 
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do to strangle the hysterical screams 
rising in her throat, to prevent herself 
leaning out of the window and calling 
“him” to come back! Come back! 
Oh, come back ! 

The light in the lacquer room went 
out with a snap. Vicky was quite 
alone. And now she knew. It was not 
yet eleven. ‘‘ He” had come too soon. 
But with her own hand she had drawn 
back the curtains half an hour before ; 
and then the unconscious Toots had 
flooded her room with bright light. 
A little while “he” had waited out 
yonder, in a creeping sickness of dis- 
appointment, his eyes fixed on that 
golden window hanging as it were in 
the darkness, that golden window that 
spoke of “ Vicky’s”’ unalterable deci- 
sion. Yes, a little while he had 
waited ; and then turned blindly down 
the dark, narrow, twisting little Hert- 
fordshire lanes, with death in_ his 
heart. 

“ He went one minute too soon. One 
minute. Just one minute. He went 
one minute too soon. Will you ever 
see ‘him’ again?” chirruped the 
clock, and then the deep strike “ No! 
No!” eleven times. 

Vicky came out. She felt her way 
to the door. She turned on the light. 
Her face was horribly white, and very 


t Yen) ley i_— 





“And then all at once she was crying 
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One could see what she would 
be like when she were grown old. 

She took off her motor bonnet with 
its hanging veil, and put it carefully 


still. 


away. She hung up her travelling 
dress that ‘“ he”’ had liked, and shut 
all the drawers and doors of the black 
lacquer furniture. The little golden 
Chinamen brandished their arms at 
her as though to thrust her away. 

She looked round. 

Was that all ? 

No. On her pin-cushion was pinned 
a half sheet of notepaper, and a scrap 
of periwinkle blue. The stockings, of 
course. She had promised Marie she 
would write before getting into bed. 

Vicky sat down at her writing-table, 
as one who is very tired. She dipped 
her pen in the ink. 

“ Please send by return of post 

All the little golden Chinamen seemed 
to be watching her, furious beneath 
their impassive masks that they had 
not succeeded in driving her into 


” 








crying, lying face downwards on her bed, the stiff, smelly 
squirrel skin crushed in one hand.” 











shame. All but one. He was hidden 
beneath a stiff, board-like, partially- 
cured squirrel skin, on which stood her 
emptied milk glass. 

By and by Vicky was touching this 
skin. Such a glossy, glossy skin, the 
hair almost black and quite stuck 
together where the ‘‘ Wood Violet 
srilliantine ’’ had slipped too freely 
from its bottle. 

The Toots had said she would not look, 
even if there were a hole in the paper ; 
but now, scarcely knowing what she did, 
she was unwrapping little parcels and 
letting the paper fall to the ground. 

What was this ? 

A little tin plate with Victoria 
printed on it, Victoria with an “i” 
left out—‘ Victora’’—one of those 
little plates to be got from “ A Penny- 
in-the-Slot ’” machine. It was to go 
on her umbrella, so that she should 
not lose it and be told “It is the 
carelessness, dear, I object to.” The 
Toots must have got that at the 
station the day nurse took them up to 
the dentist. She had not taken them 
herself. She was meeting “ him ”’ that 
afternoon. She had given them six- 
pence instead. 


IN THE LACQUER ROOM. 
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And here was Tooty’s melon-seed 
“joolry ’’—a whole set. 

Mechanically Vicky was slipping the 
long necklace over her head, the 
bracelet round her wrist, the clumsy, 
bungly ring on her finger. 

“ P’raps Mummy. will wear my melon 
seed joolry instead of her others at the 
ball. I don’t spec she will, but she 
might.” 

Vicky looked round the room like a 
trapped animal. She felt as though 
the Toots had made an end of her as 
it were. Her whole being was broken 
up into innumerable grains of sand, 
blown by a careless wind across the 
face of the earth. 

And then all at once she was 
crying—crying, lying face downwards 
on her bed, the stiff, smelly squirrel 
skin crushed in one hand, the 
slippery yellow melon seeds of her 


“joolry’”’ pressed to her quivering 
mouth. 

Imprisoned in their silent dusky 
landscape, foiled for ever of their 


purpose, the little golden Chinamen 
gleamed and glistened balefully with 
brandished 
faces. 


arms and _ expressionless 





CHILDREN’S VERSES. 


A GARDENING THOUGHT. 


DUG little places to put the sweet peas 
That I bought for a penny a packet— 


There was earth on my fingers, and earth on my knees, 


And earth on my new Norfolk jacket ! 


For, if you’re a gardener, you cannot be clean— 


Or you’re not a good one, if you can ! 


Gardeners haven’t to wash much, and that’s why I mean 


To be one—when I am a man! 





Lucy NICHOLSON. 






































Railway bridge at Wandsworth. 
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THE BEAUTIES OF THE WANDLE 


HENRY P. MASKELL, 


ILLUSTRATED BY D. AND A. L. COLLINS. 


OR some years past 
E- the borough coun- 
cils controlling the 
various outlying districts 
of London have been dis- 
turbed by misgivings and 
searchings of heart. Is 
it necessary, they ask 
among themselves, for 
the outskirts of a great 
city to be mean and 
ugly? How can _ they 
be beautified and pre- 
served in accordance with 
the best ideals of town 


planning ? 
As first fruits of this 
movement comes a 


scheme for the redemp- 
tion of the river Wandle, 
which is now being car- 
ried out with the assist- 
ance of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. It owes its 
inception to the Rev. J. 
H. Anderson, rector of 
Tooting, and_ recently 
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Mayor of Wandsworth. 
Owing to bad treatment 
from those who dwell on 
its banks the part of the 
river flowing through 
Wandsworth has degene- 
rated into a sluggish, un- 
savoury channel. Now, 
however, the stream is 
being embanked, and a 
pleasant promenade crea- 
ted beside it. As occa- 
sion serves the Wimble- 
don and Wandsworth 
Councils will co-operate 
in making this riverside 
path, shaded by trees and 
flanked with lawns and 
flowers, continuous in the 
direction of Mitcham 
and Carshalton. 

How many of those 
who cross the ill-smelling 
mud creek, either by the 
South-Western Railway 
or by Wandsworth High 
Street, ever realise that 











the Wandle has beauty spots worth a 
journey to see, and can even claim the 
attention of the practised sportsman ? 


” noted its 


“The Compleat Angler 
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villas invading the very banks of the 
stream—for in the valley of the Wandle 
nature has to carry on an unending 
struggle with man in his most sordid 




















The Wandle: Yews at Riddlesdown. 


peculiarly marked variety of trout; it 
was the favourite stream of that past- 
master of the art of fishing, Sir 
Humphry Davy; and many a _fair- 
sized fish is still to be taken in its 
dimpled shallows. As a rule a single 
ramble is sufficient to enlist the ex- 
plorer in the ranks of those who love 
the Wandle. 

It must be reckoned chief among the 
many eccentricities of the Wandle that, 
unlike other suburban streams, it has a 
distinctive beauty—a beauty, too, that 
exercises a subtle, fascinating influence 
on the artistic mind. It appeals to our 
sympathy from its very frail and 
transient nature. There is always an 
anxiety when revisiting some favourite 
spot. As likely as not we may find a 
knot of willows have been cruelly 
pellarded ; the ruined moss-grown mill 
may have been replaced by a tall, 
staring brick factory ; green meadows, 
rich with russet kine, may have been 
transformed into streets of jerry-built 





moods. The water-power is of com- 
mercial value—hence a series of mills, 
there being no less than forty during its 
course of under ten miles. Land is 
cheap and therefore tempting to the 
speculator who provides for the housing 
of the working classes. Still, somehow, 
nature, though repulsed and baffled for 
the time being, generally manages to get 
the best of the conflict. Nature alone 
knows what she means, and loves to 
pursue her own purposes in defiance of 
man’s ephemeral whims. In spite of 
ruthless factories and suburban mean- 
nesses, the Wandle continues—at any 
rate in its upper reaches—to be a pretty, 
wayward, rural stream, silvery and 
sparkling, as when Pope sang its praises 
or when Ruskin came to revel in the 
sound of its murmuring brooks. 

Even in the neighbourhood of Wands- 
worth some characteristic views are still 
to be found. One very charming nook 
existed until quite lately in the orna- 
mental grounds behind the disused 
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Garratt Copper Mills. But I should 
prefer to arrange that the first intro- 
duction of the stranger to the Wandle 
should take place at Phipp’s Bridge, 
just below Merton Abbey. From the 
north this spot has to be reached 
through an untidy and rather poverty- 
stricken suburb ; from the east we must 
traverse streets of squalid tenements 


and mazy ill-paved lanes, by rubbish 
heaps and under the shadow of high 


factory walls, where knots of un- 
washed, weedy youths start guiltily 


apart at our approach. Suddenly we 
emerge on what, by contrast, seems a 
perfect rural picture. Green meadows 
studded with trees and hedges shut out 
all traces of the town. Cattle graze 
peacefully beside the winding river, as 
it murmurs and bubbles amongst the 
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other trickles through a sluice to be- 
come a moat outside the mouldering 


walls. Against these old rubble walls, 
streaked with courses of Roman brick- 
work, nestles many a picturesque, oddly 
planned cottage and carefully tilled 
garden, connected with the outer world 
by miniature bridges. The whole forms 
a delightful tract of country, which has 
somehow been preserved from the 
squalid ruin of all the district surround- 
ing it. 

But perhaps the reader is not inclined 
to venture on the unsavoury ways that 
lead to Paipp’s Bridge, and will prefer 
the quiet, old-fashioned High Street of 
Lower Mitcham as far as the point 
where the road to Sutton crosses our 
river. . Here the eye is refreshed by the 
many swift-flowing streamlets that meet 





























Snuff Mill, Mitcham. 


rushes, its banks clad with marshweed 
and luxuriant nettles. One branch 
flows northward under an arch of 
chestnuts into the Abbey grounds. The 


hereafter, subdividing the cottage 
gardens into half a dozen _ flower- 


decked islands beside the old original 
snuff-mill. The mill-wheel has long 
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Carshalton: High Street. 


disappeared, but the shaft, overgrown 
with ivy, still spans the mill-sluice ; 
the moss-grown roof of the wooden 
structure is fast sinking into decrepit 
old age. To the right of this old mill 
is a footpath through the meadows, 
which leads to a very pretty bend under 
the hillside, where some old willows 
overhang the water—a very favourite 
spot for amateur photographers. 
Farther on, at Beddington Cérner, 
there is a point where the sunset view 
among the beeches and poplars is 
particularly fine. In the opposite direc- 
tion the mill itself has been toned down 
by time and decked with creepers and 
weeping willows till it has gained a 
quaint attractiveness, while the louvred 
hide-mills, set promiscuously at odd 
angles, give an individual character to 
the background. 

In Morden Park, in the Culvers, and 
at Beddington Park, art has been co- 
operating more happily with nature. 
Beddington Park, especially, is famous 
for its. avenues of chestnuts and 
acacias. It was laid out by Sir Francis 





Carew, that great master gardener, in 
an age when landscape gardening was 
a fine art, and won the approval of 
Queen Elizabeth, who was often his 
visitor at the old Hall. For her delight 
some cherry trees were covered in with 
canvas, and so prevented from bearing 


fruit until August. Orange trees, 
grown from seeds brought by Sir 


Walter Raleigh, formerly bore fruit in 
the open air. They were covered in 
winter by a sort of movable greenhouse, 
but were killed by exceptionally hard 
frosts in 1749. 

And then there is the river road by 
Beddington Mill to be visited, where the 
springs bubble forth into the sandy 
river-bed, and in summer time hundreds 
of children, girls and boys alike, paddle 
joyously in the cool, clear shallows. 
From the general exuberance and zest 
with which they engage in fishing, or 
games by the plank-bridge or under the 
shade of the old-fashioned gardens, we 
may be certain that they find in this 
primitive spot a happy land, at least 
comparable to the seaside. Beyond is 
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the bridle-path to Croydon, winding up 
and down amid the hillside copses, with 
many a peaceful retreat and many a 
pleasant peep through the trees across 
the marshes beyond, till we reach 
Waddon Millpond, the largest and most 
attractive of the artificial lakes on the 
Wandle, and famous for the water- 
fowl that generally may be seen dis- 
porting themselves here. 

During its short course the Wandle 
manages to pass by quite a number of 
quaint towns and places of historical 
interest. There is still much that is old 
in Croydon, and the Wandle can remind 
us of the Archbishops who dwelt in the 
palace on its banks, and whose costly 
marble monuments are still the glory 
of the old parish church. In spite of 
recent building operations, Beddington 
preserves its old cottages and the main 
features of the church built by the 
Carews. Opposite the church survives 
“The Lady’s Walk,” by tradition 
sacred to Queen Elizabeth and the 
ghost of Sir Walter Raleigh. Sir 
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Elizabeth 
Throckmorton, a niece of Sir Francis 
Carew, lord of the manor, whom he 


Walter came here to woo 


afterwards married. Some say that he 
was buried in the Carew Chapel after 
his shameful execution. 

Carshalton, where another branch 
of the Wandle rises, is called Old 
Town in Domesday Book, and the 
High Street has still a delightful old- 
world look, with its hanging signs and 
decidedly origina] butchers’ shops, hav- 
ing tree trunks most fantastically fes- 
tooned with joints of beef and mutton. 
Fuller remarks: ‘In Cash-Haulton 
especially there be excellent Trouts ; 
so are there plenty of the best Wall- 
nuts in the same place, as if Nature 
had observed the rule of physick, post 
pisces, nuces.’’ Walnut trees survived 
in Carshalton Park, near where the 
grand Sussex iron gates used to stand ; 
while fine specimens of the trout may 
be still seen at play in the great lake, 
where all the springs meet. The church, 
which occupies an exquisite situation 


























The Wandle ot Earlsfield. 
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Old Copper Mills, Garratt. 


on the rise of the ground beside this 
wooded lake, has been practically 
rebuilt, but much of the old building 
has been left as a side chapel to the 
grander new one. It is interesting to 
compare, side by side, the ecclesi- 
astical arrangements in vogue in the 


seventeenth century with the develop- 
ments of the twentieth. 

According to Mr. Martin’s excellent 
little handbook to Croydon, a set of old 
Norman columns (one of them marked 
with a consecration cross) were taken 
down and stored in an outhouse at the 





























The Bourne brook. 
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time of the rebuilding. An unverified 
tradition relates that they were brought 
from Merton Abbey, and it is to be 
hoped that they will be re-erected when- 
ever the church is completed. 
Mitcham, though not so pleasant in 
its surroundings as in the eighteenth 
century, when it was described as 
‘noted for good air and good com- 
pany,” can boast of its herb gardens, 
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Dr. 


Elizabeth. 
Donne, “ the greatest wit, though not 


entertained Queen 


greatest poet, of our nation,” was 
another Mitcham worthy. Mitcham 


Grove at one time belonged to Lord 
Clive, and later to the Hoare family, 
when Hannah More was a frequent 
visitor. The Lower Green has some 
rural features, and old wooden houses 
abound. 





























The mouth of the Wandle. 


its roses, and fat geese. In Wykford 
Lane was the residence of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and we have already referred 
to the mouldering remains of the snuff 
mill, said to have been established by 
him when he first introduced tobacco 
into this country. Sir Julius Cesar, 
Master of the Rolls, and, according to 
Granger, “not only one of the best 


civilians, but also one of the best men 
lived here, and in 1598 


uf his time,” 





With Merton we reach a place of 
real historical importance. It was the 
“town on the mere,” and its marshes 
were the scene of at least one san- 
guinary battle when Ethelred, King of 
the West Saxons, was mortally wounded 
in attempting to check the Danish 
advance into Surrey. Somehow, 
Merton has continued to acquire nauti- 
cal associations. Near here was the 
home of Captain Cook. His widow 
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lies buried in the old Norman church 
beside Sir Isaac Smith, and some other 
naval heroes. Close by, on the road 
to Tooting, is a chapel founded by 
the author of “‘ Robinson Crusoe.”’ At 
Merton Place, pulled down some vears 
ago, lived Horatio Nelson up to the 
time of his last expedition, and several 
public-houses in the district bear names 
in honour of the hero of Trafalgar. 
Nelson dearly loved the Wandle, a 
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Wandle, have been obliged to agitate 
against schemes tending to injure the 


water-supply by sapping the chalk 
springs of the South Downs. It was 


not always thus. Geologists tell us 
that once upon a time the Wandle was a 
mighty river, having its source in the 
Wealden forests, and fed by numerous 
tributaries amongst the North Downs, 
then covered with yew trees. Some 
relics of the New Forest remain around 
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branch of which was carried through 
his garden—playfully called the NILE. 
At Merton Abbey, of which little now 
remains save the exterior boundary 
walls, the famous Statutes of Merton 
were enacted in 1236, when the barons 
of England refused to adopt the Canon 
Law. In the Abbey School, the great 


St. Thomas a Becket and Walter de’ 


Merton, founder of Merton College, 
Oxford, were educated. 

For several hundred years the mill 
owners and others interested in the 


Footbridge at Beddington: on the Wandle. 


{H. P. Maskell. 


Riddlesdown, in the Caterham Valley, 
the defile cut through the Downs by the 
prehistoric river, which manufactured 
wholesale the highly-prized Croydon 
gravel as well as the equally valuable 
rich black soil for the Mitcham market 
gardener. And every few years, as 
it seems, the Wandle wakes up, like 
a giant refreshed with wine, and re- 
asserts its right to its ancient bed. An 
intermittent spring, known as_ the 
Bourne, bursts forth in Marden Park, 
just above Godstone, and for some 
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weeks continues to flow in considerable 
volume. During its dormant period of 
some four years the channel has usually 
become choked, with the result that on 
the spring’s reappearance the low-lying 
district round Purley is badly flooded. 
Last time I saw the Bourne it was 
flowing remorselessly out of the front 
door of a cottage at Whyteleafe, and 
then hurrying through the garden of 
the Rose and Crown to pour contempt 
(and unfiltered water) on the Kenley 
Waterworks. The old brick channel 
by the Godstone road restrained its 
energies for a time, till it reached an 
unrepaired section. Then came _ its 
opportunity to add to the attractions 
of Riddlesdown a torrent and a water- 
fall worthy of a Welsh mountain side. 
Garden walls, greenhouses, and hen- 
roosts were all either levelled or washed 
away. The Kenley Valley was dotted 
with a chain of miniature lakes, till at 
last, after wallowing in some workshops 
and cycle sheds at Purley, the Bourne 
once more found its own_ proper 
channel. 

I wish I had left space to say some- 
thing about the many curious industries 
in the Wandle Valley, of its paper mills, 
flock mills, silk printing, drug grinding, 
and fulling ; and of the copper mills, 
famous since those old days when 
Aubrey speaks of “a manufacture of 
brass plates for kettles, skellets, frying- 
pans, etc., by Dutchmen, who keep it 
a mystery.” The silk printing, estab- 
lished in the building of Merton Abbey 
in the eighteenth century, was for 
generations a secret process. Close by 
the river at Morden some traces survive 
of the first railway project in the South 
of England—the Wandsworth, Croydon 
& Merstham Tramway. Decayed and 
almost forgotten trades here find their 
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last home, with the modern experi- 
menter for their nearest neighbour. The 
foreign workman is much in evidence, 
and divers tongues and dialects are 
spoken on the banks of the Wandle. 
Broad Scotch, strange to say, is the 
most prevalent of all. 

I must leave untold the tale of the 
elections on Garratt Green, and of that 
other fast-dying institution, Mitcham 
Fair ; I cannot even stop to discuss the 
question whether the name of our river 
is derived, like the Wey, from the 
British root-word meaning “ water,” 
or whether, as Carlyle suggested, it is 
in reality ‘‘ Woden’s Dale.” For there 
is a last stage of all to end our story, 
when the Wandle, grimy after its life 
of honest toil, a mere creek for coal 
barges, is mingling its waters with 
those of Father Thames. Beauty it 
would be absurd to look for in the 
bustle and litter or the corrugated iron 
sheds and rubbish heaps of an untidy 
seaport. Yet a touch of nature, almost 
a pathetic one, lingers even here. Under 
the shadow of a garden wall at the end 
of the wharf sits ‘a patient angler. A 
little way lower down, where the green 
rushes cling to the grassy banks, two 
stately swans are convoying their little 
band of cygnets. And looking shore- 
ward, beyond where the church towers 
over the red roofs of Old Wandsworth, 
I fancy I can descry one of those tall 
Lombardy poplars that give so much 
character to the Wandle valley. Some- 
how, the coal barges, the corrugated 
roofs, and the heaps of old iron cease 
to trouble. There comes a sort of 
faith in the fitness of things, and we 
feel that the ending of the Wandle is 
brightened by memories of its old de- 
lights ; and, after all, not so unhappy 
as we had thought. 














THE HEART OF A WOMAN. 
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HILIP BERRINGTON _ had 
p known Diana Weston for the 
greater part of his life. He 
remembered her as a little girl, as a 
slightly bigger girl, and as a young 
woman who had just “come out” ; 
and during these stages in her life, 
stages in which, on the strength of 
three years’ seniority, he had always 
been just a lap ahead, he and she had 
been very good friends. There had 
never at any time been the least touch 
of sentiment in their friendship, and 
they had not even corresponded with 
each other when Philip was sent 
abroad to an Indian regiment on the 
very day that Diana was presented at 
Court. She was a very pretty débu- 
tante, but Philip still looked at her 
with eyes which had quite recently 
seen,.and which still remembered, the 
short skirts and the long, thin, brown- 
stockinged legs, the flying hair and 
freckled face of adolescence; and it 
had consequently never occurred to him 
to regard her as a growing-up young 
woman whose face and figure might be 
worthy of attention and even of 
admiration. 

Then the East had swallowed him 
up, and for four years he lived the 
usual life of young men in India; he 
shot big game and little game, he 
played polo, and he chased the mighty 
boar ; he danced ; he dined out, and 
occasionally he made a little love to 
some more than usually attractive girl. 
During this time he never wrote to 
Diana or received a letter from her, 
and he thought of her only in the most 
casual way ; but he heard of her pretty 
frequently, for his mother and his 
sisters often mentioned her in their 
letters, and what they said of Diana 
might well have pleased one of Diana’s 
oldest friends. Diana was beautiful, 





Diana was charming, Diana _ rode 
straight to hounds, played tennis with 
grace as well as with skill, sang like 
an angel; in fact, did everything well. 
Half the men -who met her fell in love 
with her, and all the women liked her. 

Philip did not hear al! this in a 
single day, or even in a single month ; 
had he done so he might perhaps have 
grasped the fact that Diana had 
become at least a noteworthy young 
woman. But Diana’s praises came, 
as it were, in driblets, and though he 
was interested to hear of her he had 
never taken much note of what he was 
told. He thought of her with the 
mildest affection, and if the truth be 
told, he was perhaps a little bored at 
times when accounts of Diana filled a 
letter that might have contained tidings 
of greater importance, such as con- 
cerned the young pheasants or the new 
hunter. Then Philip came home on 
furlough, and the one thing that he 
really omitted to look forward to 
seeing upon his return was Diana. It 
was only natural, then, that under 
these circumstances, fate should have 
something in store for him. 

Two or three days after his return 
Philip was sitting in a certain wood 
beloved of his youth. It was a warm 
April morning when 


“The smale fowles maken melodye,” 


and the wood was filled with the song 
of happy birds. The deliberate, full- 
throated notes of the blackbird, the 
faster eager song of the thrush, the 
cheerful monotones of the soberly gay 
chaffinch, the chorus of all the little 
birds, translated the sunshine of the 
spring morning into a glory of music. 
And on the ground around him the 
sunshine, as though determined to 
hold all the world in sway, was 
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materialised in the myriad primroses 
and shy anemones, while countless 
hyacinths, a-dance in the gentle breeze, 
were already beginning to blush to that 
tender misty blueness to which only 
they can attain. Above Philip’s head 
the larches had put on their robes of 
freshest green; chestnut and beech 
were unfolding their crinkled leaves 
and shedding the gummy brown bud- 
cases. Only oak and ash still main- 
tained an appearance of austerity, but 
Philip knew that their grimness was 
but a pose, and that its assumption 
was merely to conceal the coming of 
still greater glories. 

Philip felt that this was spring, 
indeed, and he appreciated it as only 
those can do who have dwelt in lands 
where, to the Englishman, spring comes 
as something of a curse, and as a pre- 
lude to the greater curse of summer. 
But here in England, when the sap is 
rising and the birds are singing, and 
the heart of man is light—what is 
there that is better than the spring ? 

Then a woman came upon the scene. 
Philip looked at her idly as she ap- 
proached, and was inclined to resent 
her presence. Suddenly it dawned 
upon him that this was Diana—but 
how different to the Diana that he 
remembered. Tall and light of build, 
moving with grace ; a face of singular 
beauty with straight, well-modelled 
nose, hazel eyes, and clear-cut mouth ; 
a brilliant colour which was set off by 
masses of brown hair. Here, indeed, 
was a Diana, goddess incarnate, walk- 
ing at rest from the chase in the woods 
that she loved so well. 

For a moment or two Philip looked 
at her in astonishment ; then he rose 
to his feet and went forward to meet 
her. 

“ Diana,” he said, “I hardly knew 
you, you are so much changed. How 
are you?” 

Diana smiled brilliantly, revealing 
whitest teeth, and Philip thought her 
more beautiful than ever. 

“Oh, Philip, how delightful to see 
you again. I heard you had arrived, 
and I was wondering when I should see 
you. Why have you not come over 
to see us?” Every young woman must 
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in her heart of hearts like to be admired, 
and the astonished admiration in 
Philip’s eyes must have pleased Diana, 
for the compliment, unspoken as it 
was, was evidently sincere. He was 
thinking that he had never seen any- 
thing so beautiful, and the reflection 
made him temporarily tongue-tied. 

The spring, with its leaves and its 
flowers and its melody of birds, was 
forgotten. And yet not forgotten, for 
how could that be when spring herself 
stood before him, beautiful, radiant, 
happy, and above all, friendly ? 

Philip went home with Diana ; he 


lunched with Diana’s mother, but 
scarcely saw her ; spoke to her, but was 
hardly aware of it, answered her 
mechanically. His eyes and tongue 


and ears were all for Diana, and when 
he went home and had time for sober 
thought, he was constrained to call 
himself a fool. But folly is sweet in its 
right place, as an ancient poet, himself 
no fool, has remarked, and this particu- 
lar day stood out afterwards as one of 
the very best and happiest that Philip 
had ever known. The picture of Diana 
coming towards him through the sun- 
kissed wood was one that always stood 
out, clear-cut in the tablets of his 
memory. 

It is almost needless to say that he 
fell in love with Diana ; and with love, 
real love, came all its humility, the 
feeling that a man has only once in his 
life, the feeling that makes him know 
himself to be as low as the dust, and 
yet causes him to aspire to the stars. 

He saw much of Diana during the 
summer; he rode with her, played 
tennis with her, danced with her. He 
boated with her, walked with her, 
turned the pages for her when she 
sang; and it was perhaps when she 
sang that he felt nearest to her. She 
played well, and had a clear high 
voice, and she sang as though the words 
of her songs had a real meaning for 
her. On such occasions Philip could 
shut his eyes and imagine that Heaven 
was not far away, for her voice was 
beautiful ; and the beautiful voice of a 
beautiful woman can lift one into skies 
that are ordinarily very distant—so 
distant that they seem to be the skies 
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“He acted almost by instinct. He dashed at the horse's head as he passed.” 
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of a world which is in no way con- 
cerned with the listener. 

Philip was one day sitting upon a 
stile that led from a lane into the 
fields ; it was August, and the world 
seemed to be asleep in the drowsy heat 
of the day. Upon his ears fell the 
distant murmuring of the river as it 
cascaded over the weir a few hundred 
yards away, and the music of the 
waters was a pleasant accompaniment 
to his thoughts. For these dwelt upon 
Diana, and anything that is the handi- 
work of Nature dovetails exactly with 
what aman loves. The music of waters 
was in perfect accord with Diana, just as 
were the whisperings of the wind in a 
wood, or the singing of birds, or the 
colour and shape and smell of the flowers. 
Philip sat in a kind of happy sadness. 

Suddenly the beat of galloping hoofs 
broke on his ear, and the rattle of 
wheels ; someone was coming fast 
down the lane, too fast, for there was a 
sudden bend at the foot of the hill 
where it ran over the narrow stone 
bridge that spanned the river. Philip 
got down from the stile and looked up 
the lane to see who the reckless driver 
might be. Round the corner above him 
dashed a dog-cart, and in it sat Diana, 
leaning back and pulling at a maddened 
horse; it was obvious that he had 
bolted, equally plain that she was 
powerless to stop him—and at the bend 
below, where the lane crossed the 
bridge ? Philip had no time to think, 
no time to be afraid for what might 
happen to her. He acted almost by 
instinct. He dashed at the horse’s 
head as he passed, he clutched at and 
grasped, by luck as much as by skill, 
the bridle and reins, and, bumped, 
bruised and battered, he was dragged 
along, clinging with desperate strength 
to the animal’s head. The horse 
might have fallen, but he did not; 
Philip might have been shaken off, 
but he was not. The horse slackened, 
his head dragged down and down, and 
the cart stopped. Diana jumped out ; 
she was not frightened, not pale, but 
perfectly steady and composed, though 
she knew well that she could not 
possibly have got round the bend and 
over the bridge in safety. 
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“Are you hurt, Philip ? ” she cried. 


“Are you hurt? How white you 
are. 

“No, rather not,” he answered, “ I 
am quite all right. What about your- 
self?” 

“Thanks to you, I am all right, too. 
Philip, that was brave of you, and 
clever too. It is not everyone that 
either would or could have done it. I 
think you saved my life; how can I 
thank you ?” 

“T don’t want to be _ thanked, 
Diana ; suppose anything had happened 
to you, what should I have done? 
Oh, Diana, don’t drive that brute 
again.” 

When Philip went to bed that night 
he was a mass of bruises, and so stiff 
that he could hardly walk ; but he was 
very happy, for he knew that he had 
achieved something for Diana. He 
thought of her gratitude, with thank- 
fulness ; he thought of her shining eyes, 
and of the low softness of her voice as 
she had thanked him ; and he thought 
of her calmness and her courage. 

A fortnight later the humility of his 
love, which had made him feel as dust, 
forced him, greatly daring, to reach 
toward the stars. Diana and he had 
been dancing, and were sitting among 
rose-trees in the starlit darkness of the 
garden. Afar off the air of a well- 
known waltz came softly to them, and 
the latent passion in the music blew to 
flame the spark of Philip’s courage. 
He reached starwards. 

“Diana,” he said quite suddenly, 
and speaking very low, “ Diana, I love 
you. I love you, love you so much. 
Can you love me a little?” 

There was a curious little shake in 
his voice, and the hand that had taken 
her’s was trembling. 

“Oh, Philip, don’t,” she answered, 
“don’t say that!” 

‘Why not, when it is true? I love 
you, Diana. You are the only woman 
in the world, and I worship you.” 

“Dear Philip, don’t go on. It is of 
no use. I don’t think I can love any- 
one; I think I was born without a 
heart. I am sorry—oh, I am sorry, 
dear, that you should feel like this! I 
would give anything for it not to have 
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happened. Forget it, Philip ; forget it “ Dear Philip,” she said, ‘‘ don’t look 

if you can, dear.” like that ; don’t look so sad. I am not 
Her voice was very low and very’ worth it.” 

tender, and her face, only half-revealed “Diana, is there really no hope for 












































“One day he was sitting again in the wood where he had first seen Diana.” 


in the dim light of the myriad stars, me? Might it not all come right 
was full of sadness. Philip was silent later?” 

for a full minute, and he grasped her “T can give you no hope, Philip. I 
hand with an unconscious tensity that like you better than any man I know, 
hurt her. but I don’t love you. I wish I did, if 
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that is what you want. But I can’t. 
I don’t know how to love ; it is not in 
me. Forgive me, dear.” 


Philip was back again in India, and 
there he discovered unconsciously 
another law of love—its all-pervasive- 
ness. Diana had never been in India, 
in all likelihood would never come there, 
and yet to Philip she was there every 
hour of the day. He thought of her 
as he fell asleep and when he awoke ; 
she was in his mind as he rode to 
parade. There was no pleasure in his 
life but what he wished that she could 
be there to share it. He wanted her 
to see his ponies, he wanted her to see 
the morning glory that veiled his 
bungalow in a profusion of pale blue 
blossoms. In the sharp frost of a 
Northern Indian morning he thought 
what pleasure she would take in the 
early gallop on the racecourse. In the 
evenings he wished that she could hear 
the band that played at the club. 
Whatever he did Diana had a share in 
it, and without Diana nothing would 
have seemed complete. 

Then one day came that most 
exciting of telegraphic orders: ‘“‘ The 
regiment will hold itself in readiness to 
proceed on active service.’’ Oh, the 
thrill of that order, and the concurrent 
thought of Diana in connection with 
it, and of Diana’s excitement and plea- 
sure in it. 

Diana was uppermost in Philip’s 
thoughts when the regiment marched 
out of cantonments—five hundred men, 
five hundred horses, in the sober pomp 
of modern war. Clink of stirrups, 
beat of hoofs, rattle of lances in the 
lance-buckets, the best music in the 
world, and the music that Diana would 
love if she were there to hear it. 

The dusty miles of road were eaten 
up, and the regiment marched at 
twilight into the camp where the 
troops were foregathering. The smoke 
from the twinkling wood-fires hung low 
in long wreathing eddies, the whinny- 
ing of the horses, the plaintive cry of 
the mules in the transport lines, the 
buzz and murmur of the bivouac 
Diana would have enjoyed it all, this 
working atmosphere, this end to the 
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pretence of manceuvres, this commence- 
ment of real life—and death. 

A fortnight later Philip was taking 
part in another scene, a scene very 
different, and as he watched it—idle for 
the time—Diana was still present in his 
mind, not in the forefront of his 
thoughts, but yet somewhere at the 
back of them, for his working wits had 
to be turned to the matter in hand. 

He sat among some boulders, at the 
entrance to a valley which was some 
three-quarters of a mile in width. 
Close behind him his trumpeter was 
holding his horse, and fifty yards in 
rear was his squadron waiting, dis- 
mounted and concealed amongst the 
boulders, for the work which they 
hoped might come. Upon Philip’s 
left and right the hills ran up steeply 
from the smooth level sole of the 
valley ; and upon the right hand the 
distant scolding of machine-guns, the 
popping of the mountain batteries, and 
the faint thudding rattle of musketry 
told that the infantry brigade, to which 
his squadron was attached, were en- 
gaged in doing something to the 
enemy. The valley was Philip’s own 
private territory ; he had been told 
that the enemy known to be upon the 
leftmost hills was on no account to be 
allowed to join the enemy who were 
opposing the infantry brigade. On the 
other hand, the enemy now engaged 
with the infantry were not to be 
allowed, when expelled from _ their 
fastnesses, to escape across the valley 
to their waiting friends. 

So Philip waited and watched, while 
the horses champed ignorantly at 
their bits and the men longed to see a 
few green standards. 

“Sahib! Sahib!” 
trumpeter, “ look !”’ 

Philip was already looking at a little 
knot of men on the leftmost hills ; 
these were joined by others—twenty, 
fifty, a hundred. More still, no end of 
a crowd of them. The General did not 
expect that—he had thought a hundred 
at most, but there were many more 
than a hundred. Down the steep hill- 
side they came, cautiously at first, but 
evidently in ignorance of the waiting 
squadron. Turbaned men, in slippers 


cried the Sikh 





























and dirty white clothes, but armed 
with modern rifles, girt with bandoliers, 
and equipped with the sharpest of 
sharp swords, 

Philip whistled softly, and amongst 
the boulders the squadron stood 
silently to their horses ; a wave of the 
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nearly halfway across it, and nearly 
half a mile from the itching squadron 
before Philip gave the order. He heard 
his trumpeter draw his sword with a 
scrape of the curved blade against the 
wooden sheath. 
The squadron and 


was moving, 









































“Three minutes later Diana was sitting on the ground supporting his head on her lap.” 


hand and they were up, the long 
lances tossed high in the air as they 
were transferred from the left hand to 
the right. 

The men in dirty white came 
quicker down the slope, moving in a 
disorderly mass ; they were on the level 
green sole of the valley, they were 





moving fast, the wind whistled in 
Philip’s ears; the thought of Diana | 
flashed through his mind as he turned 
in the saddle to see whether his men 
were in order. 

The squadron dashed into the dirty 
white mass, with the thunder of 
hoofs and the roar .of voices. The 
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long lances dipped to their prey, rose 
and dipped again. Rifles cracked, and 
men in dirty white clothes lay on 
their backs and slashed with their long 
knives at the horses’ bellies. But the 
squadron went on and through, then 
turned and came again. 

The level sole of the valley was no 
longer level, for it was now dotted 
with little crumpled hummocks. Many 
men lay there in white clothes, a few 
who were khaki-clad ; wounded horses 
ran pitifully to and fro. But that 
disorderly mass had been dissipated ; 
it was flying up the hills whence it had 
come. Philip’s work was so far done ; 
but not quite finished yet. 

The squadron was under fire, for 
flying enemies, now safely out of reach 
of the lances, turned to sting. But 
before it could go back to its friendly 
boulders the squadron must pick up its 
wounded, and retrieve its dead to be 
decently burnt between the sunset and 
the sunrise. 

It was during this task that Philip 
was wounded, but not before he had 
done a deed that shortly after gained 
him the Victoria Cross. Philip was 
invalided home some weeks later ; his 
thoughts were about evenly divided 
between the pain of his wound and 
Diana; the physical pain and the 
mental pain acted perhaps as counter- 
irritants. At all events, he made very 
good progress during the voyage, and 
he was well on the mend when he 
landed at Southampton from the 
hospital ship. Southampton was 
naturally intimately connected with 
Diana, for it was a part of the country 
in which she dwelt, and Philip felt 
very happy as he stepped ashore. 

It was only two days later that he 
saw Diana, and thought her more 
beautiful and more adorable than 
ever. 

“Philip,” she said laughing, “I 
never thought I should have a famous 
man amongst my friends—and you are 
quite famous. The papers had a long 
account of that charge of your’s—and 
of what you did afterwards. It was 
fine of you.” 

Diana’s tone said more than her 
words, and Philip flushed. 
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“Thank you, Diana,” he answered, 
“T am glad if you were pleased.” 


“Pleased ? I am much more than 
pleased; I am very proud—and [| 
admire you, Philip. Do you remember 
stopping my horse when he bolted? [| 
admired you then—and I admire you 
more now.” 

“ That’s awfully nice of you, Diana ; 
I feel most awfully glad that you are 
pleased. You know that, don’t you ? ”’ 

Ensued a happy and rapid conva- 
lescence. Diana’s visits were frequent, 
and Philip’s love for her grew deeper 
daily, though daily he told himself that 
he could not love her more. He was 
happy in a kind of way, happy to be 
with her and able to look at her and 
talk with her. But what he wanted 
most from her—was she going to give 
him that? Philip pondered much, 
but the more he pondered the less hope 
could he see; she gave him no en- 
couragement, and when they were 
alone she talked to him as frankly and 
as freely as if he had never spoken a 
word of love to her. 

Health came back, and with the 
summer Philip was strong again. One 
day he was sitting again in the wood 
where he had first seen Diana, and as 
he sat there Diana came upon him a 
second time. She looked no older, 
but she was perhaps a little graver than 
she had been that spring more than a 
year ago. Philip thought that she was 
even more beautiful, more star-like, 
and his love for her welled up in his 
heart, refusing to be held in check any 
longer. 

He went towards her and stopped in 
front of her. 

“Diana,” he said, and again his 
voice was very soft and low, “ is there 
any hope for me now? I love you, 
love you, love you. You are the whole 
world, Diana.”’ 

The tears came into Diana’s hazel 
eyes, dimming their brightness. 

“Oh, Philip,” she said, “I thought 
you had forgotten all that! Don't 
love me, Philip. Why must you love 
me? I can’t love you. I wish I 
could, for I can’t bear to make you 
suffer. Dear, I am so sorry, so bitterly 
sorry, but it is hopeless.” 
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Philip turned away for a moment. 
“It is all right, bless you,” he said, 
after a pause. ‘‘ Don’t you be sorry, 
Diana. I can’t help loving you, but you 
must not be sorry for me, even if you 
can’t give meyourloveinreturn. Iam 
not worthy of that, anyway, and I can 
be quite happy in my own way, so long 
as you let me see you. Let us go on 
as before. Don’t cut me off, Diana. 
I'll not bother you again, dear. I ought 
not to have asked you now, but I 
could not help it—I love you so much. 
But don’t you worry yourself about 
me. 

“Dear Philip, I think you are the 
best and most unselfish man in the 
world. I told you before that I don’t 
think I have a heart. I wish I had. 
Don’t think me hard; it is not that, 
it is just that I do not seem to be able 
to love. But, Philip, I could not bear 
to lose you as a friend. I like you 
better than anyone else in the whole 
world, and I don’t want to lose you, 
my dear. Stop loving me, and just 
like me a great deal.” 

“Well, I am afraid I can’t stop 
loving you, Diana, but I promise I will 
like you a great deal, too. And we 
will be good friends, eh?” Philip 
smiled at her, but his smile was not a 
gay one, and Diana’s heart ached for 
him. 


The summer wore away, and Nature 
assumed the bright reds and the warm 
browns and russets of her autumn garb. 
Frost came, and the short recrudescence 
of some saintly summer ; winds blew, 
rains fell, frost succeeded, and the 
leaves came tumbling down and lay in 
dark, sweet-smelling mounds. 

And hunting began. 

It was a brilliant November morning, 
with a touch of hoar frost that melted 
fast beneath a brilliant sun, when Diana 
and Philip made their way to the 
opening meet. There was a gladness 
in the air, a briskness that made the 
horses reach at their bits and look 
askance at motors. Philip and Diana 
discussed the coverts that were to be 
drawn, the chances of a find and of a 
run, the crowd of people that were 
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sure to be out on the opening day, 
and all those other possibilities that 
beset the future on a hunting morning. 

“ The country is still pretty blind,” 
said Philip, “ but I don’t think there 
is much wire about.” 

Diana laughed. 

“Wouldn’t it be tiresome to get a 
really bad fall at the very beginning 
of the season, and miss some weeks of 
it in consequence ? ” 

“You must not even mention such a 
thing, Diana ; it does not bear think- 
ing of.” 

Half an hour later hounds were 
running. It was a pretty sight to see, 
but it was prettier still to share in 
it; and so thought Philip and Diana, 
as the green turf slid away from under 
them, and the moving pack ran like 
a chequered shadow in front. And 
their luck had been truly wonderful ; 
the whole field had been thrown out 
at the very start, and they and the 
huntsman had it all to themselves. 
Even the most unselfish person in the 
world cannot help feeling exhilarated 
under such circumstances. Philip and 
Diana were enjoying themselves enor- 
mously. 

They sailed over a post and rails, and 
Philip, a length or two in front, turned 
to see Diana clear it. He found time 
to think her more beautiful than ever, 
the bright colour burning in her cheeks 
and the hazel eyes brilliant with excite- 
ment. 

“What a star she is!” he said to 
himself ; and then sat down as he came 
towards a smooth green hedge. 

Almost as his horse rose at it he saw 
the strands of wire. He had time to 
shout a warning to Diana ; then down 
he came. 

Three minutes later Diana was sitting 
on the ground, supporting his head on 
her lap. Philip was unconscious ; his 
white face had a smear of blood upon 
it, and was daubed with earth. He 
was not so pleasant to look at as he had 
been a few minutes earlier. There was 
no glamour about him. He had not 
stopped a bolting horse at peril of his 
own life ; he was not a wounded man 
whose exploits the papers had been 
praising. He was just an insensible 
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man who had taken a toss over wire, 
and he was white and dirty. 

Yet it was at that moment that 
Diana found the power to love. It 
came upon her suddenly. When she 
lifted his head she did not love him ; 
when she settled it upon her lap she 
knew that she did. Love filled her 
heart and overflowed it, at 


once an 
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agony and a joy. She bent her head 
and kissed him. 

Philip opened his eyes. 

“ That’s odd,” he said. 
happened ? Oh, wire! 
have sworn someone 
Diana.” 

“ Philip,” she said, “I kissed you, 
dear, for I love you.” 


“What has 
But I could 
kissed me, 


THE STOWAWAY. 


’ J OU sees them on the theayter, 
You reads of ‘em in books, 


And they’re little ’omeless orphans 


With pretty, plaintive looks ; 


But the one we shipped in the Rose, my word, 


Was a reg’ lar right-down gallows-bird. 


The stowaways you reads on 


Is very meek an’ shy, 


But they turns out first-class seamen 


Knowin’ more than you or I, 


But ours sauced the mate, and ’e spiled the stew, 


And ’e swore in a style as is given to few. 


The stowaway at theayters 


Dies at last to slow, sad airs, 


While the sailormen around ’im 


Sobs to ear ’im say ’is prayers. 


But ours dropt o’erboard. and ’e couldn’t swim, 


And we thanked our stars we were quit of him. 
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yesterday, the first time I actually 
saw Belinda. 

It was soon after my arrival at my 
great-uncle Paul’s, at whose sedate 
house I always spent three months 
every year—to cheer his solitude and 
keep him human ; for great-uncle Paul 
is by way of being a misanthrope—an 
ogre—a terror to naughty boys and 
girls; as a matter of fact he is an 
extremely gruff-voiced, lovable old 
gentleman ; but he is alone now with 
his memories, so he finds it rather 
amusing to live up to his reputation. 

To return to Belinda, and the very: 
first time I ever saw her. I was just 
settling my belongings in the old- 
fashioned press in my bedroom when 
there came four loud taps at the door— 
separate, aggressive knocks as if they 
were being counted—and Belinda came 
staggering into the room carrying a 
coal scuttle. She was a meagre little 
body, with a sandy head and misty, 
short-sighted eyes; her hair was 
screwed back in a most uncompro 


I REMEMBER vividly, as if it were 
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mising manner and hidden under a flat 
cap, of that type housewives consider 
sensible ; there were smuts on _ her 
wizened little face, with its wise, half- 
elfin expression ; there was an alarming 
hiatus between her print skirt and 
bodice at the back, revealing a glimpse 
of creaking corsets in a violent shade 
of blue ; her feet flapped inconsequently 
in and out of her flat shoes ; she looked 
about sixteen, and she smiled at me 
deprecatingly. “‘Good-day,” I said 
pleasantly, “‘I don’t think I’ve seen 
you before, have I? ”’ 

“No, m’m—I’m new, m’m—I’m the 
Tweeny, thank you, m’m,” she gasped, 
evidently overjoyed at being addressed, 
beaming in spasmodic efforts between 
the prodigious clatterings she made in 
the fireplace. 

‘““What’s your name? ”’ I inquired, 
carelessly shaking out my evening 
gowns. 

“Belinda, mm; _ thank, m’m, 
and——”’ 

“Quite a pretty name,” I added, 
amused. 
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“Oh, yes, m’m; thank you, m’m,” 
answered Belinda, picking out her cap 
from the cinders, and plopping it onto 
her head again with perfect sangfroid, 
“but I’d sooner ’a been ‘ Gwendolen ’ 
or ‘ Beryl,’ m’m—Come up, Emma!” 
she said suddenly addressing the coal 
scuttle, then clasping it in front of her, 
as if it had been a pudding, she made 
for the door. “Oh, if you please, 
m’m,” she began again with her eyes 
cast up, as if repeating a lesson, ‘‘ I was 
to say as ‘ow, being that careless, I’d a 
haccident with your tooth-glass, but 
a new one is coming to-night, m’m, 
from Mr. Davis’s at the corner ; and tea 
is at five, 
m’m — 
than Kk, 
m’m.” 
Having 
delivered 
this speech, 
Belinda’s 
face re- 
lapsed 
from - stiff, 
parrot - like 
stupidity 
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audience. ‘‘I’d just done me ’all, m’m, 
and came up ’ere, I turned round like 
this, and the can swept the glass right 
off the table! I am careless, m’m,” 
she added with some pride, then, 
“it’s because I’m the thirteenth child, 
m’m.” 

“Yes, I expect that must be the 
reason,” I remarked gravely. What 
a strange little person! Dropping her 
hands limply in front of her, a mulish 
expression came suddenly into her face 
as a step sounded in the corridor. 

‘“Tt’s Mrs. Dawson, m’m,” she mur- 
mured, and waited, her eyes fixed 
vacantly. My great-uncle Paul’s ex- 
cellent 
cook- 
house- 
keeper 
cam e 
briskly 
into the 
room, and 
asked me 
if I had 
everything 
I wanted. 
Seeing it 





to her was out of 
former her power 
amiability ; to provide 
she paused me with 
by the this I con- 
door, - still sidered the 
holding the C5. Procv— question 
coal - box, ridiculous, 
and smiled % i : buat, of 
appea y A Lerror le naughly hoys Keg rls ounine. I 
ingly. did not 


‘““ How did you come to break it ? ”’ 
I asked smiling back, seeing she ex- 
pected me to say something. 

‘Oh, m’m! if I was to tell you ’ow 
careless I am, m’m, you wouldn't 
believe me; no, not if it was ever so. 
It’s somethink crool! I ’ad me broom 
in one ’and, m’m, like this, and a can 
of water in the other Belinda 
put down the coal-box and, creaking 
horribly, gave me a panoramic display 
of her disastrous manoeuvres with 
broom and can ; I sat down on the bed, 
openly amused at the quaint spectacle 
she made, waving her arms about, and 
evidently revelling in having an 











tell her so; on the contrary, I 
assured her I was perfectly comfort- 
able. 

“Now, B’linda,” she said turning to 
the queer, mis-shapen little figure by 
the door, “what on earth are you 
doing there ? Go along and get on with 
your work ; I expect your tongue has 
been running away with you again, 
hasn’t it ?”’ she added not unkindly. 
Belinda looked at her with a fascinated 
stare of guilt. 

“Yes, please, Mrs. Dawson,” she 
replied fearfully. ; 

“Well, go along downstairs do,” 
said Mrs. Dawson, bustling about my 























room, “‘ and try and give it a rest or it 
will fall out.” 

Belinda crept dejectedly from the 
room, tripping over the mat, and drop- 
ping most of the coal down the narrow 
stairs. 

‘Just listen to that, miss,” ex- 


; y. 


? 
: 


— <a 
aft 


ae 


Belinda... gave me a 
a panoramic display 
of her disas/rous manoeuvres, 


my 





Nemes 





claimed Mrs. Dawson dramatically, 
‘there never was such a gal; and 
‘er tongue—well, she’d talk the back 
wheel off a cart any day; I 
‘ope she ’asn’t been annoying you, 
miss ? ” 


“Oh, no,” I replied, vaguely sorry 
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for funny little Belinda. ‘‘ Poor little 
thing, she is only a child.” 

“Child!”’ shouted Mrs. Dawson, 
twitching at her alpaca apron indig- 
nantly. “Child! She’s five and 
twenty next month, for all that she 
looks like a baby of twelve. You see, 









miss,” she went on explaining, ‘‘ my 
cousin, "Annah Long, ’as ’ad thirteen 
children, and gettin’ ’em started in life 
"as been something to make a body 
think. B’linda’s ’er youngest—never 
been out but once before, so I thought 
"as I might as well give er a chanst ; 
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and a right good one to clean she is, 


too, when she’s not dreamin’ and 
actin’ silly; but, of course, she’s 
touched!’”’ concluded Mrs. Dawson 


tapping her forehead significantly. 

“Surely not,” I exclaimed, for the 
little drudge had not so struck me. 

“Oh yes, miss, if you ’ill pardon me, 
knowing ’er as I do; I know what I 
know ; she’s cracky, miss, but ’armless, 
poor girl, quite ’armless.”” So, baffled 
and little interested, I dropped the 
subject, and went down to tea with my 
great-uncle Paul. 

Life was a very quiet affair at the 
White House ; I soon settled down to 
semi-invalid routine. A little walk in 
the sunshine, a drive in the roomy, 
old-fashioned carriage, tea, a game of 
patience, an early well-cooked dinner, 
then reading aloud, a little music, and 
to bed at ten o'clock. So, having 
nothing much to occupy my time, and 
being a student of human nature, it fell 
out that I became gradually interested 
in Belinda. I began to watch her as an 
original “‘type”’; then to draw her 
out, to find secret amusement in her 
quaint sayings, and to take a mis- 
chievous pleasure in thwarting Mrs. 
Dawson by supplying Belinda with the 
friendly audience she so dearly loved. 

Perhaps as we, Belinda and I, were 
the only two young things in that quiet 
house, we were insensibly drawn to- 
gether, and our surreptitious talks were 
necessary to our well being—young 
things are proverbially foolish, so ‘tis 
said : which, bye-the-bye, is one of the 
things in life one can praise God for ! 
I remember Belinda had an extra- 
ordinary habit of addressing her brooms 
and pails as “‘ Emma” or “ Me lidy.” 
She would beg the umbrella-stand to 
“Stand up, Dick!” She invested her 
work with a kind of elfin magic—-she 
made a game of it. She loved scrub- 
bing and polishing for their own sakes, 
and for the scope they afforded her 
activities ; the shine on the mahogany, 
the dazzle of the brass fenders, the 
glitter of the glass and the silver were 
to her not only the results of her toil, 
but symbols of the love of the bright 
and the beautiful she undoubtedly 
possessed—in spite of her drab appear- 
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ance and arrested development. Belin- 
da’s passion for conversation sometimes 
led her into devious paths ; I believe 
she brought her whole mind to bear on 
the subject of what excuse she could 
invent for a long graphic talk ; she had 
so much to say, too, about so very 
little. 

She had a scrupulous honesty that 
was laughable ; she would bring me a 
glove-button—a hairpin—an old enve- 
lope she had found, and, beaming, 
would begin : ‘‘ Oh, if you please, m’m, 
as I was shaking out the mats, I sees 
somethin’ a-shinin’, and I picks it up, 
and I thinks it’s yours, m’m. “Twas 
8 o’clock, and the milkman not come, 
and the mornin’ teas to go up, and 1 

“ Thank you, Belinda,” I would say 
gratefully, cutting short the stream of 
eloquence, and accepting the recovered 
treasure. Iam inclined to believe, too, 
that Belinda actually invented ‘“ Hacci- 
dents,” purposely adding to the goodly 
list of disasters that followed in her 
wake, so that she might come and 
apologise, and tell me all about it. 

“T’ve ’ad another haccident, please, 
m’m—the glass vawse on your mantel- 
piece. I’m very sorry, m’m; I was 
just a coming up the stairs to ask you 
to buy me a kneelin’ mat against the 
winter, which set me thinking of my 
sister expecting ‘er seventh, and the 
cold weather and all—not thinkin’ a 
bit of me work, m’m—it’s a way I ’ave, 
and it came to pieces in me ’and ; 
somethink crool it was, m’m ; thought- 
lessness and carelessness done it, m’m,” 
she would end breathlessly, but trium- 
phant at having successfully delivered 
herself of her feelings without interrup- 
tion. 

I think it was not until I had been 
over a month at the White House that 
I obtained what turned out to be the 
keynote of Belinda’s character—the 
pivot on which her incomplete emotions 
turned. I remember it was a bright 
October morning, and I was in the 
garden greeting the Michaelmas daisies 
and picking a few late roses for the 
table. My friend Belinda was shaking 
mats near the gate, with a watchful 
eye on me withal, when a trim starched 
nurse, all floating veil and white frilled 
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bonnet strings, passed slowly down the 
hill, wheeling a perambulator, in which 
sat two solemn-faced cherubs—another 
walked slowly beside her. Belinda 
dropped her rugs—her face flushed 
suddenly, and her eyes grew tender 
and wet; she flung herself out of the 
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invented new and absurd noises and 
gestures—she clapped her hands for 


them—her face glowed! The children 
responded with a polite but obvious 
boredom ; the nurse, evidently accus- 
stood for a 
if con- 


tomed to the episode, 
indulgent 


moment with an 





e, Deseeching thsm lo. Say 
“How do lo pore Bhnda? 


gate, and knelt down by the children, 


wooing them _ softly, beseeching 
them to say “How do to pore 
B’linda.”’ 

I started in amazement at the 


marvellous change that had come over 
her ; every movement was full of life— 
she laughed and even dimpled—she 





temptuous smile, looking down from 
her lofty decorum at the excited little 
servant girl, with her desperate efforts 
and beseeching eyes ; then she passed 
on, the children waved languid “ Bye- 
byes” to B’linda, and I went thought- 
fully into the house. 


‘Belinda seems fond of 


very 
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children,’ I remarked to Mrs. Dawson 
that evening. ‘‘ Fond, Miss Mamie,” 
cried she, ‘“‘she’s mad about ’em; 
she ought to ’ave gone into the nursery, 
as I did say to me cousin ’Annah these 
five years since; but Lor, bless vou, 
she’s that soft and careless she’d always 
be droppin’ ’em into the fire, or knock- 
ing their ’eads against something. I 
know ’er! Besides,’ went on Mrs. 
Dawson conversationally, ‘‘ wot lady 
would trust ’er children to B’linda ? 
She ain’t got no-~- appearance or 
manners.”’ ‘“‘ No, I suppose rot,” I 
assented vaguely. 

“T must say tho’,” began Mrs. 
Dawson again, ‘‘ I must say, in fairness 
to pore B’linda, it do seem a crool 
shame as all that feeling should go to 
waste like ; I’ve ’alf a mind to look 
out for a widower, or some chap not 
too bright in the ’ead, and see if one of 
them would take up with ’er. Come to 
that, I expect she’d break everything 
in ’2s house in a week. Ah, poor gal, 
she’s too soft for any man to look at 
er, I’m afraid,” she concluded gloomily, 
and with a heavy sigh she departed to 
the lower regions. . . . 

This little episode gave one furiously 
to think. From being amused, and 
mildly interested in Belinda, a deep 
feeling of compassion woke in my 
heart for the little drudge, and a 
regret that “all that feeling should go 
to waste.” ... Why should it, in- 
deed? I grew rebellious at fate for 
Belinda’s sake; resentful at _ life’s 
stupidity and utter lack of the laws 
of economy in providing a_super- 
abundance of mother-love in the heart 
of one who had no means of gratifying 
it. 

Wild thoughts of forcing the baker’s 
boy, or the man who came to wind the 
clocks, to the hymeneal altar with 
Belinda, occurred to me one day,. when 
I watched her deftly dangling the 
laundress’s hideous baby—her face 
absorbed, and her eyes shining. Alas, 
a lack of concentration and considera- 
tion for the possible feelings of my 
great-uncle Paul, perhaps wisely, pre- 
vented my carrying out this reckless 
proposal ! 

One evening I had occasion to go up 
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to the top of the house to the boxroom, 
to look out some papers which I kept 
locked up there. There were only two 
small rooms on this landing—the box- 
room in question, and a preposterous 
little attic occupied only by Belinda. 
As I came out with my papers, I 
noticed her door was ajar, and I heard 
her talking. 

“Did ’e want ’is bottle then—a 
blessed boy—theré—there ; B’linda ’ill 
get it for ’im—a precious pet. Wait a 
mo’, darlin’, B’linda’s comin’.” Then 
came the sound of china being rattled 
on the washstand. Surprised, I stopped 
short. What baby could she have in 
there with her ? 

Could the laundress? .. . 

“Ere it is, duckie. Take it up nice, 
like a good boy. Bye-bye, Johnnie— 
go seepies now! MHushaby, hushaby, 


a 


B’linda ’ill sing to ’im, bless ’is 
‘eart.”’ Then she began to croon a 
lullaby. 


An overweening curiosity came over 
me. I must see what was going on in 
thatroom. I pushed the door open gently 
and looked in. There was a child’s 
feeding-bottle on the table by the 
bed, a rattle lay on the floor ; Belinda 
was standing partly with her back to 
me, rocking from one foot to the other, 
singing in a thin sweet treble, “‘ Hush- 
aby baby, your cradle is green”’ ; her 
head was bent down over something 
she held in her arms—her face wore its 
transfigured maternal expression. I 
crept a step nearer, she turned slightly, 
and my astonished eyes fell on a large 
rag doll that she was swaying to and 
fro; a yellow-haired, staring thing, 
dressed in long, coarse baby clothes ! 
I held my breath watching her, and 
my heart ached ; but slight as had been 
the sound I made, she heard me, and 
turned round sharply. Never, 
while life lasts, shall I forget the 
ghastly expression of that poor starved 
girl’s face when she saw me! She 
grew deadly pale, and her eyes stared 
into mine ; fear, appeal, despair, above 
all, a tigerish determination looked 
out from the dim, sad windows of her 
soul ; there was no fear of ridicule or 
self-consciousness ; she only clasped the 
“baby ” closer, and waited, breathing 





















S 
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deeply. Something—a heaven-sent 
intuition I think—prevented my ex- 
claiming, as I might easily have done, 
‘Whatever ave you doing, Belinda ? ”’ 
Instead, I asked gently, my eyes 
smiling: ‘“ And how is baby to-day, 
Belinda?’’ With a gasp, the fear, 
appeal, and despair fell away from her 
face, her colour came back. 

“ He’s a bit fretty, thank, m’m,”’ she 
answered quite naturally, rocking 
again; ‘‘’e don’t sleep as ’e ought. 
Can’t be ’is teeth yet, though ; expect 
it’s croup, m’m; ’e ’ill be better in the 
morning, thank, m’m.”’ I hesitated a 
little, looking round the unlovely 
room, understanding a little—a very 
little—of a craving so great that it 
called forth highly-developed imagi- 
native powers in such an_ unlikely 
subject. 

“You must tell me how he goes on,”’ 
I stammered. 

“Yes, mm; that I will, m’m,” 
answered Belinda, tucking “ Johnnie ” 
up between her own blankets. “‘’E gives 
a lot of trouble, Johnnie does; I 
dunno’, reely, ’ow I am going to rear 
‘im.”” Oh! the world of old-fashioned 
wisdom in the worried little face. ‘I 
expect he’ll be all right, Belinda,” I 
suggested with that vague and com- 
forting sophistry one uses on these 
occasions. Then I shut the door and 
went down to my own room. So it 
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came about that Belinda and I had a 
secret ; she confided in me perfectly 
naturally, and I played my part, in 
what I thought a strangely pathetic 
game, as well as I was able ; not for the 
world would I have betrayed her trust, 
or failed her in her need—the over- 
whelming need she must have had all 
her stunted, misunderstood life—the 
need of a confidant. I sometimes 
wondered at her complete absorption, 
at her power of living two widely 
separate lives: the one, drab, menial, 
unlovely ; the other, glowing and com- 
plete, a dream fulfilled—nature satis- 
fied ; and to her there was no room for 
doubt or wonder, the thing simply 
Was SO. 


II 


When I returned the following year 
to the White House, the cares of life, 
crowding events, and my own personal 
affairs had rather dimmed my memory 
of Belinda ; and I felt a stab of remorse 
as, once again, I saw her pathetic 
little figure on the stairs, and received 
her absurdly appealing smile—remorse 
that I could have forgotten her and 
her romance even for a day. 

Just as before, Mrs. Dawson (a little 
stouter and sleeker perhaps) came to 
my room, ostensibly to inquire for my 
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comfort, in reality to enjoy a thorough 

gossip. Presently our conversation 
veered round to Belinda, and I re- 
marked that I thought her looking 
very wan, and she appeared to have a 
distressing cough. 

“Ah, that’s er stomach!” replied 
Mrs. Dawson oracularly. ‘I’ve told 
*er of it, but she’s that obstinate. 
Really, Miss Mamie, the trouble I’ve 
‘ad with that girl this year you wouldn’t 
believe. If it wasn’t for the Colonel 
being against all changes, I should ’ave 
told ’er to go’ome. She’s that absent- 
minded and careless, moonin’ round 
the ‘ouse smilin’ and mutterin’ to 
‘erself as isn’t respectable, as I tell 
, ” 
er. 

“Oh, you told her that,” I broke in, 
anxious for information. 

Mrs. Dawson snorted. 

“That I did, miss ; but, lor, what’s 
the use of talkin’ to such a crack- 
brain? All ’Annah’s girls are con- 
sumptive—B’linda’s soft, there it is! 
She don’t eat enough to keep a bird 
alive, always carryin’ cups of milk up 
to ’er room ; and what’s more, miss,” 
Mrs. Dawson lowered her voice, ‘‘ Daw- 
son ’ad to go up to the boxroom to get 
a bag for the master, and ’e ’eard 
B’linda talkin’ away to ’erself some- 
thin’ shockin’. ’E was that scared ’e 
come runnin’ down to me, and ’e ses: 
‘Sarah,’ ses ’e, ‘ that gal’s as cracked 
as cracked.’ And that’s what she is,” 
she concluded ; ‘‘’e never said a truer 
word.” 

Indeed, on closer observation, I 
thought Belinda much changed—the 
face wore a curiously detached, rapt 
expression ; there was a glow behind 
the misty eyes, a light that, according 
to Mrs. Dawson’s limited vocabulary, 
she described as “ cracked.” Belinda 
was far less amusing, less garrulous, her 
movements were quieter—sometimes 
she looked a little furtive. 

I found an opportunity the following 


day to inquire after ‘‘ Johnnie.” Her 
face lit up. 
“Oh, ’e’s nicely, thank, m’m. ‘Is 


teeth ‘ave dragged ’im back crool, but 
I’m gettin’ ’im over that now.” 
All was well then. She accepted me 


naturally as her friend and confidante— 
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my niche in her golden dream had been 
kept. 


A week after my arrival, I woke up 
suddenly in the middle of the night 
frightened by an overwhelming sense 
of disaster. I sat up—startled—every 
nerve alert and crying out a warning. 
I switched on the light, and by its ex- 
treme dimness and by the little clouds 
of whirling smoke in my room I knew— 
my heart to my lips—fire! I jumped 
out of bed and threw on my fur-lined 
cloak, opened the door and ran down 
the passage; there was smoke every- 
where, and a steady roar from below. 
I went at once to Uncle Paul’s room, 
woke him, and helped Dawson, who 
slept in the dressing-room adjoining, 
to partly dress and help him down- 
stairs. 

By this time the household was 
awake to its danger ; excited servants 
ran distractedly up and down the 
corridors ; the kitchen premises and 
the staircase leading from it were 
already blazing, the flames began to 
curl into the inner hall. A sympathetic 
crowd had collected, in some mys- 
terious way, at the gate ; a friend ran to 
the fire-station. My great-uncle Paul 
was utterly fearless, but in a towering 
passion at the thought of his belongings 
getting burnt ; in spite of all I could do 
to prevent him he kept wandering from 
one room to the other collecting his 
treasures, whilst Mrs. Dawson and I 
followed behind picking up pieces of 
china, silver, and some well-loved 
miniatures in hasty desperation. 

Then, with a sudden roar, the par- 
tition dividing the back from the front 
hall fell in, and with a gasp of intense 
relief I saw the fire-engine come gallop- 
ing up. Uncle Paul, with a Morland 
print in one hand and a Venetian goblet 
in the other, was hurried out into the 
garden, where the vicar led him deter- 
minedly away, I was thankful to see. 
For my part, I was unable to tear 
myself from the scene of devastating 
fascination. I joined the little group 
on the lawn and watched the glow 
against the dark sky, the busy firemen, 
like a swarm of bees, in and out, bust- 
ling and working ; I listened awe-struck 




















to the roar of the flames, and admired 
the deft use of the hose, so it was not 
until I overheard someone remark that 
it was fortunate no one was left in the 
house that I glanced down the line 
of shivering servants and—missed 
Belinda! My heart gave a thud of 
remorse and fear. 

“Good heavens,” I cried, ‘‘ Belinda, 
Belinda’s missing! Someone go and 


bring 
down 
th at 
girl, she 
sleeps 
alone at 
the top 
of the 
house. 


Quick !”’ 
The fire- 
m4 Hn 
w h o 
heard 
me as- 
sured 
me that 
it was 
compa- 
ratively 
safe up 
there, 
and that 
5 Rh 
would 
be got 
down 
without 
diffi- 
culty; 
so two 
of them 
-plunged 


hastily 
into the house, their heads and 
faces muffled in wet cloths. With 


a prayer of thanksgiving I saw them 
come out in a very few moments 
carrying poor little Belinda, with a 
blanket over her nightgown; their 


clothes were smoking, but she was 
evidently half-awake—her eyes rolled 
vaguely from side to side. 

“There you are, missie!”’ said one 
of them 
others. 


depositing her beside the 
“No ’arm done, wake up! 
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you’re safe and sound.” Belinda 
gasped, and gazed round her in stupid 
wonder ; the roar of the fire, the excited 
crowd of people seemed, at the moment, 
to convey little to her—she was still 
dreaming. 

Thinking it wiser to leave her to her- 
self, to realise gradually the narrow 
escape she had had, I turned aside and 
left her, and began to help the others 
collect 
the mat- 
tresses 
a na 
bedd ing 
th at 
were be- 
ingflung 
out of 
the up- 
per win- 
dows. I 
grew in- 
terest ed 
in this 
salvage 
work, in 
the ef- 
fort to 
cheat 
t 2: € 
m4 flames, 

when 
sud- 
denly, 
above 
the roar 
and 
crackle 
and the 
swish 
of the 
hose, 
above 
command, a 
rent the air—a 





shouts of 


hoarse 
horror-struck scream 
wild, despairing cry that startled the 
crowd and struck a chill to my ear. 


the 


“ Johnnie! Johnnie!” 

Then, to my horror, I saw Belinda 
rush wildly across the lawn towards 
the house. 

“Stop her!” I cried desperately, 
but I doubt if anyone heard me—the 
thing was done in a second. 

“Johnnie, B’linda’s comin’!” she 
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screamed as she gained the door and 
disappeared into the smoke. Too late, 
I ran after her, but I was pulled back 
forcibly by a fireman who happened 
to come round to that side of the 
house. 

“ It ain’t no use, m’m, you can’t——’ 

“But she’s gone back,” I shouted 
madly. “‘ She’ll be burnt to death. Oh, 
do save her!” 

“Tll do the best I can,” he an- 
swered, ‘‘ but the smoke’s terrible bad 
now !” 

Just then Dawson and his wife came 
up and drew me away from the heat 
and the glare. 

“Mad! That’s what she is,” mut- 
tered he sullenly; “ givin’ so much 
bother, too, when she’s been saved 
once.” 

“You don’t quite understand, Daw- 
son,” I urged, with as much dignity as 
my shaking voice could assume. 

“No, miss, I can’t say as I do,” he 
replied doggedly. 

I waited, in an agony, for what 
seemed like a century—in reality, I 
suppose, hardly three minutes, then 
the figure of the fireman appeared 
at the second-floor bedroom window. 
He held a limp form in his arms, clouds 


, 
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of smoke curled round them ; in asecond 
willing hands brought up the fire-escape 
to the window, soon he was on the lawn 
by my side. 

He laid Belinda on the grass at our 
feet, and covered her face with a cloth. 

‘““ What ?”’ I screamed. 

““She’s dead!” he said quietly. 
“’Twas the smoke that done it—that 
and the shock. She got up all right, 
though ow she managed I don’t know ! 
But it caught ’er trying to come down.” 

With streaming eyes I knelt down 
beside the quiet, little wasted figure. 
Her burnt hands were crossed over her 
breast—crossed over a _ preposterous 
tough-haired doll! Right over her 
heart lay “‘ Johnnie,” his pink cheeks 
blackened, his staring eyes fixed in 
mild surprise. 

“ But why——’”’ began Dawson draw- 
ing near. 

“ That is why !”” I answered, pointing 
to the closely-clasped treasure. 

Mrs. Dawson bent down, and in the 
dim light peered curiously at that 
which Belinda held so tightly. 

“Why it’s a doll! ” she whispered in 
amazement. ‘‘ It’s a doll!” 

“No, it’s a baby,” I whispered back, 
and our eyes met. 


MAKING LOVE. 


OO” the best and brightest playtime is the merry, merry hay-time 


With the summer green below us and the summer blue above, 


When the lanes are full of posies and the gardens full of roses 


And the bees are making honey and the birds are making love ! 


And it seems a dreadful pity to be shut up in the city, 


Dingy pavements all below and dreary chimney-pots above ; 


When the day is sweet and sunny, to be merely making money 


When the woods are making music and the world is making love ! 


Oh, the best and brightest playtime is the merry, merry hay-time 


With the summer green below us and the summer blue above ; 


And I wish we were together, all this gay and golden weather, 


Making hay, and, while the sun shines, little sweetheart, making love ! 


(Musical rights reserved.) 


HELEN TAYLOR 
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The Story of the Great Fight on the Sangar. 
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COMPANY of the Mullin- 

gars fell in the darkening twi- 

light «and stood at _ ease, 
while Captain Boyne paced up and 
down in front of them talking in 
low tones to his lieutenant; three 
subalterns stood together at one end 
of the line and pretended to confer 
too; they were not in Boyne’s confi- 
dence as yet, but there was no particu- 
lar reason why the men should be 
aware of that ; so they smoked cigar- 
ettes, and whispered to one another, 
and looked important. A British 
subaltern can do that as well as any- 
body. 

The men grumbled audibly; but 
Tommy Atkins always grumbles, so 
nobody took the slightest notice of it. 
The men had marched thirty miles 
that day over a country that is 
absolutely destitute of roads, seven 
thousand feet or so above sea-level, 
and had dined at the end of it on am- 
munition mule, washed down with 
boiled ditch-water masquerading in 
the guise of coffee ; and now, with the 
cheery camp-fires beginning to glow 
all around them, they had been 
ordered to fall in for a night march to 
Heaven knows where. Even old sol- 
diers would have grumbled. 

But two-thirds of D Company were 
second-year men—red-polled Mullin- 
gar yearlings, as the Colonel called 
them ; they had had enough of barrack 


life to appreciate its solid comfort as 
compared with the savage destitution 
of their Irish bog-country ; they had 
come to look for three square meals a 
day and long afternoons of idleness, 
and they had had just enough cam- 
paigning to make them homesick. 
Dysentery, the scourge of armies in 
Northern India, had left them un- 
touched as yet, and the company was 
still at its full strength and with 
every man of it fit and well; but so 
far there had been no fighting, so they 
lacked enthusiasm. If they had only 
known it, they were going through the 
unpleasant but important process of 
being broken in; but they failed to 
realise it, and were about as bad-tem- 
pered as they possibly could be. 

‘“*D Company!’ growled one of 
them; ‘*’Tis always D Company! 
Dog’s work to do? Send D Com- 
pany! Fatigues? What’s D Com- 
pany doing? Night Sentry-go? D 
Company and be damned to thim! 
Sure, ’tis us that’s running this bloody 
war that’s no war at all! The others 
are spectators !”’ 

‘And a fine spectacle they have to 
Jook at !’’ answered a front rank man. 
‘*°Tis my belief we’ve been sent to 
look for Hell, and by the same token 
we've found it!  There’s not an 
Afghan between here and Russia !”’ 

** Companee—ce—Tshun !’’ barked 
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the captain ** Shuller 
Umms!” 

They ‘* shunted’’ and ‘‘ shouldered”’ 
like a regiment of veterans on parade ; 
and that is a very different thing from 
veterans on campaign. The Colonel 
stepped from somewhere out of the 
darkness, answered Boyne’s salute, 
and walked down the ranks front and 
rear, inspecting the men carefully. 

‘* Order—Umms! Stand at— 
aise !’’ ordered Boyne, and the Colonel 
led him away out of hearing of the 
men to talk to him. 

‘* Have they got three days’ rations 
apiece, as well as their emergency 
rations ?’’ he asked. 

Ves. on.” 

‘* All right. Now, I’m sending you, 
Boyne, to give you a chance of break- 
ing in those yearlings of yours; al 


;_ also 
because I don’t believe I’ve got a 


suddenly. 


“ce 





better man. The native scouts have 
reported the enemy in force about 
twenty miles away, due north of 


here; one native will go with you as 
a guide. They’re supposed to ke 
camped on the top of a long flat hill 
that runs nearly east and west across 
the line of march, and they’ve got a 
Mullah with them who’s preaching 
fight. 

‘*They don’t seem to fancy a pitched 


battle, though, and the general’s 
afraid that they'll bolt if he sends a 


whole regiment to get in touch with 
them. So you’re to take your com- 
pany and try to draw them into a 
fight ; they’ll tackle you fast enough 
when they find they’ve got no more 
than one company to deal with. 
‘*You’ll be supported, of course. The 
Camerons and two regiments. of 
Ghoorkas have started already from 
the left wing ; but they have to make 
a wide détour, and you can’t expect 
them to connect with you before mid- 
day at the earliest. Look out for them 
though, from the south-west, and after 
they get there take your orders from 
Colonel Mackinnon of the Camerons. 
‘* Now in front of the enemy’s posi- 
tion, and within rifle-range, there’s a 
cone-shaped hill that they’ve left unde- 
fended ; your job is to get on top of 
that and make a sangar, if there isn’t 
one already ; tickle ’em up with a few 
volleys, and then hold your sangar un- 
til the Camerons and Ghoorkas get in 
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touch. Between you you ought to be 
able to draw them into a gentral en- 
gagement then, and hold them until 


the brigade can come _ up _ to 
finish the business. We | start 
in about two hours’ time, in 


the same direction that you’re taking, 
but we shall make a détour before we 
get there and endeavour to come up 
on the enemy’s flank, so’s to cut them 
off if they bolt, or at least pepper 


them properly while they run. Now, 
d’you understand ?”’ 

** Perfectly.’’ 

‘Very well, then, you’d better 
start. Oh, by the way, there'll be no 


water on that hill-top, remember ; be 

sure and let your men fill their water- 

bottles again before they get there.” 
°* All tight, sir.”” 

** Good-bye.”’ 

** Good-bye, sir. 
. . - Move to the 
Form ,... fours? 
eit 2: 2... Swick . 
«+» Wheel! .. 

.- -- March easy! 

And D Company marched off into 
the darkness with the steady, inspiring 
tramp of well-drilled men. They 
might be bad-tempered and weary, but 
they were still the Mullingars. 

The Mullingars is the official title 
of the regiment that replaces their old- 
time number in accordance with the 
more modern Territorial scheme. They 
are the King’s Royal Mullingars. But 
they are better known in clubs and 
barrack-rooms as the Royal and Re- 
prehensible, and that is what they pre- 
fer to call themselves. Under that title 
they have torn the heart out of more 
than one Army Corps, and they have 
left their mark all up and down the 
Peninsula, and on most of the other 
battlefields of Europe, in the shape of 
long, low mounds with a cross at 
either end of them that mark the 
enemy’s dead—and theirs. 

It was the Mullingars who held 
Marshal Ney in check for half a morn- 
ing at Quatre Bras until Picton and 
the Duke of Brunswick could bring 
up the main body to deal with him. 


Companee. . .ce 
right in fours . . 
Right! By the 
march! . Left 
March at... aise! 


” 


And later, at Waterloo, it was the 
Mullingars who formed squares in the 
valley below St. Jean, and stopped 
five successive charges of Napoleon’s 
cuirassiers, sending them reeling back 
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out of range again, and answering 
with howls of derision the cheers that 
had scared half Europe. The charge 
of French  cavalry-eeven beaten 
French cavalry—is no Sunday-school 
picnic ; it is likely to take the ginger 
out of anything it hits ; but when the 
last charge was over, and the shat- 
tered remnants of the finest cavalry in 
the world were retreating sullenly up 
the hill again, the Mullingars were 
very nearly out of hand with excite- 
ment and exultation. 

They were boys then, just as D 
Company in Afghanistan were boys ; 
but they had caught sight of 
Napoleon, and their officers had to get 
in front of them and hold them back 
at sword and pistol point. They 
wanted to charge into the French lines 
and pull ‘‘ Boney ”’ off his horse. 

It is a standing grievance among 
the Mullingars to this day that they 
were denied that honour. Even the six- 
months’ soldiers, just out of their re- 
cruit course, regard it as a personal 
affront, to be wiped out when the time 
comes. So, although his men were 
green and tired, Captain Boyne had no 
uncomfortable doubts about their 
mettle ; even the greenest company of 
a regiment that entertains a grouch 
like that is a thing that an enemy 
should handle cautiously, and at long 
range. 

Nor had his men any doubt at all 
of him. The Mullingars are officered 
exclusively by Irishmen—the wild, un- 
regenerate, younger .sons of im- 
poverished gentlemen ; and if you can 
find better stuff from which to make 
officers than that—more reckless 
spendthrifts—better sportsmen—more 
gallant or more fearless gentlemen—or 
any one more volcanically unconquer- 
able in the teeth of repeated disaster, 
go forth and conquer the world, for 
you have the key to it. 

The Mullingars live by backing one 
another’s bills and selling horses to the 
Sassenach, that being about the only 
thing a Sassenach is good for in their 
opinion ; and they are afraid of abso- 
lutely nothing that is above the earth, 
or in the waters under the earth, ex- 
cept dishonour, Their honour is the 
honour of the regiment, so the men 
love them. 

They marched off behind Captain 


Boyne, footsore and grumbling, but 
quite confident in his ability to lead 
them, and ready to go wherever he 
went and guard him with their lives. 
There is no loyalty in all the world so 
intense as that of an Irish soldier for 
his officer, provided an officer is all 
that he should be. And Captain Boyne 
was. 

But although Boyne knew that the 
men who marched behind him were 
game to the last kick, he knew, too, 
that they were in an uncommonly 


nasty temper, and would need 
handling. 
A night-march of twenty miles, 


overcoated, and burdened with three 
days’ provisions, is no joke for men 
who have already negotiated thirty 
miles of execrable country that day. 
It is not impossible, especially for an 
Irish regiment, but it is likely to entail 
considerable suffering, and Boyne’s 
eagerness for the coming engagement 
was considerably modified by the 
knowledge that he would have utterly 
leg-weary men to handle when he 
brought it off. 

The men had not even an inkling of 
the fight in front of them, as yet, so 
he halted them when they had left the 
camp a mile or two behmd, and told 
them. Their response was instant ; 
and, though footsore from their pre- 
vious hardships that day, they began 
to march in expectant silence, and the 
grumbling ceased. 


II. 


But the short halt had given time 
for something else to happen; and it 
was the one thing besides the prospect 
of a fight that was needed to make the 
men absolutely satisfied. Just as 
Boyne had barked out his order to re- 
sume the march, and had stopped for 
a second to light his pipe under the 
cover of his cape, a hand struck him 
on the back from behind with a thud 
that was meant for the seal of friend- 
ship. It had the more immedizte 
effect, though, of making him swallow 
a mouthful of smoke, and, while he 
was coughing it up again, his assailant 
—a bulky, burly-looking figure of a 
man that seemed to have sprung sud 
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denly from nowhere—had a chance to 
get in ti.c first word. 

‘If that was not the worst path I 
ever followed,’’ he panted, ** I'll eat 
my cassock ! 1 felt sure over and 
over again I'd lost the way. I tell ye, 
Boyne, it was no joke! But listen to 
me, me boy, you’re making the pace 
too fast! The boys ’ll be all half dead 
long before they get there, and them 
with a fight in front of them. Steady 
now. Take it easy! Ye’ve the whole 
night in front, and only twenty miles 
to go... Go slow!” 

‘* The Colonel gave you leave to 
follow ?’’ asked Boyne, when he had 
finished coughing. 

‘* He did not. But he forgot to 
issue any orders about my staying in 
camp either.”’ 

‘** So you lay low, and slipped away 
after us when no one was looking—eh, 
Father ?”’ 

‘*T did. | These boys of yours are 
green as geese, and dog- tired into the 
bargain ; they’ll need me to-night. So 
I’m here.’ 

‘‘Um-m-m! Did it never occur to 
you, Father, that the firing line is no 
place for a priest? Hadn’t you better 
go back? I could spare you a couple 
of men as an escort.”’ 

‘*Hear him now! Would I have 
come at all, think vou, if I’d 
meant to go back before the end? 
Tell me that! I'll not interfere, 
Boyne, have no fear of that. But 
I am an older man than you, 
Boyne, and I’ve seen more; I’m tell- 
ing you these boys ’Il need me before 
another day’s finished. Go ahead and 
do vour business, and leave me to do 
mine. If I can do mine as well as 
I know you can do yours, I'll be a 
proud man. They’ll have need of us 
both, and ’tis good we're both here.”’ 

“ Bet can you march, Father ?’’ 

As well as you!”’ 

** 1 don’t like it.’ 

‘ Then lump it, my son! I’m here, 
and J won’t go back unless by force. 
Ye won’t use that argument !”’ 

‘*No, Father, I'll not use force; 
but I’ll ask you to go back. Now be 
reasonable, and do as I ask, won’t 
you ?”’ 

‘Once and for all, No! 
my duty ; it lies hcre.’’ 


I know 











* All right, Father, your blood be on 
your own head! ITH say no more. 
i uy make use of you, though.’ 

‘Anything I can do... ” 

‘You can do it better than any 
other man in the world ; you can have 
the very pleasant job of spurring on 
the rearguard. You'll be safer there 
than in front, too. But don’t blame 
me if the job’s harder than you bar- 
gained for.”’ 

““Tll take you at your word, my 
son; you lead ’em, and I’ll bring up 
the rear. I notice the men are not 
talking; have ye given orders for 
silence ?”’ 

‘*No. Make all the noise you like 
until I give the word.”’ 

Thanks. Good-bye, then, till we 
get there.” 

** So long, Father.’ 

Father Callan halted to let the 
column overtake him, returning the 
grectings of the subalterns as they 
passed, and eyeing the men with al- 
most the expression of a _ cattleman 
sizing up a mob of steers. It was 
part of his trade to know all about 
men, and he diagnosed the condition 
of the men of D Company as they 
filed past him in the darkness with 
absolute and unbiassed accuracy. 

The officers were tired, but not so 
heavily loaded as the men, and were 
going stronger; the men were dog- 
tired, and though all of them were 
quite anxious to reach the scene of 
the promised fight, some of them were 
getting sleepy; and the men_ that 
stumbled swore .unwholesomely. 

They tossed his name from rank to 
rank as they recognised his burly 
figure standing motionless like 
the shadow of a rock in the black 
darkness ; and several of them called 
out a greeting to him. 

‘* Yes,’’ he answered ; ‘‘ ’tis Father 
Callan sure enough. And he’s look- 
ing at the gloomiest company of 
rookies that ever marched in their 
sleep! What’s come over ye? Has 
someone cut your tongues out that ye 
don’t sing ?”’ 

As he fell in behind them, his bass 
voice lifted in a marching song, and 
in less than two minutes he had them 
all singing. The result was exactly 
what he intended ; now, when a: man 
feil headlong, and that: happened every 
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other minute, for the track was all 
rocks and a yard wide in places—the 
vile oaths gave place to laughter. The 
men woke up and chaffed each other, 
shared their tobacco, and called their 
bosom friends by opprobrious epithets, 
which is always a good sign. 

By and by they. broke into wild 
Irish songs, any one of which would 
have frozen the marrow of the authori- 
ties at home ; they sang of mutiny and 
of treason to the Crown, and of the 
glorious days of prophecy when Ire- 
land should come into her own again ; 
but that is the way of Irish regiments 
when they are about to strike a blow 
for England. The unchristian track 
slid past them for a while as though 
they were just starting on their first 
march .that day. 

But human muscles have their limi- 
tations ; and soldiers’ feet are not like 
ammunition -boots, that are good for 
so many thousand miles of marching, 
either with intervals or without them. 
The boots held, but the feet gave out. 
Will-power, stirred up by songs and 
an expert like Father Callan, will 
accomplish wonders ; but by and by, 
as the track grew worse and worse 
and the night yrew colder, their rifles 
and haversacks grew heavier than lead. 
and their ammunition-pouches seemed 
to weigh a ton apiece ; then the will- 
power died down again, and men be- 
gan falling to the rear, and Father 
Callan’s labours began in real earnest. 

His voice rang clear as.d cheery 
through the frosty night, but he 
wasted no sentiment on them; «he 
ragged them and_ called them 
cowards; he threatened to expose 
them as malingerers before the whole 
regiment ; and he carried two rifles 
for them, giving two men at a time a 
chance to rest themselves that much. 

But they kept on dropping to the 
rear, and the rest of the company kept 
on drawing farther and farther away 
in the distance; after three hours of 
constant effort Father Callan found 
himself with a sergeant and one-and- 
twenty men fully two miles behind the 
main body, and there seemed to be 
no hope of catching up! Boyne had 
counted ‘too implicitly on Father 
Callan’s magnetism, and had made the 
pace too hot. 

There was an almost trackless 
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mountain now between the company 
and Father Callan’s little contingent, 
and the men with him were getting 
into that hopeless sullen state that is 
the most difficult of all to deal with ; 
moreover, they were in very real 
danger of losing their way, for the 
native guide was in front with Boyne, 
and not even a sound reached them 
now to guide them. 

By and by, after about another 
hour of it, they overtook a subaltern 
who had waited for them by Boyne’s 
orders. He lent his vocabulary to 
Father Callan’s, and that helped a 
little, but very little. Terence Darcy 
was a very young officer, and the men 
tock little heed of him ; they were too 
dead-beat to mind even his derision. 

‘“Is that red-headed, hot-brained 
lunatic Boyne likely to call a halt pre- 
sently, d’ve think?’’ asked Father 
Callan, as he burdened himself with a 
soldier’s haversack. 

‘* No. He says he won’t halt again 
until he reaches the sangar. We're to 
be as quiet as we can now, because we 
can't be so very far away from the 
enemy’s lines, and they may possibly 
have some scouts out. We're to catch 
him up if possible ; but if we can’t do 
that, we're to follow as fast. as we 
can, and join him on the hill-top.’’ 

‘*Catch him, is it?’’ said Father 
Callan. ‘‘I'm thinking the devil 
couldn't catch him the wav he’s 
going! The Government’s to blame: 
it comes of making officers of Irish. 
men; they think there’s glory waitin’ 
over the brow of every hill they come 
to, an’ they’re for ever tryin’ to get 
there first.”’ 

Darcy took two men’s rifles as well, 
so that four men were now marching 
lighter, and for a while they made bet- 
ter progress. But instead of getting 
better the track grew rapidly worse, 
and before very long they lost them- 
selves. 

‘*] believe we’re leaping round and 
round in rings,’’ said Darcy, “‘ like 
goats on a hillside !”’ 

‘‘ Hush, ye young scatterbrain! I 
know it. But don’t let the men hear 
ye! They’re sorry-enough looking 
gceats as it is. They'll lie down and 
die if they think they’re lost! Let’s 
halt a minute and try to find the trail. 
Set those rifles down, and have a look 
for the hoof-marks of the ammunition 
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mules ; and sometimes the men’ll drop 
a cartridge or two; ye might find 
one.”’ 

‘‘What, on this hill-side in the 
dark? We'd better fire a volley to let 
Boyne know we’re 1n trouble and can’t 
find him.’ 

‘ Aye! and let the Afghans know it 
too! Bless the boy! That’s the best 
idea you’ve thought of yet! Why, 
they’d be down on us in a minute! 
Look ahead now—can ye make out a 
ong-backed hill, flanked by two other 
hills, or is it a cloud-bank? There’s 
no telling in the darkness at this alti- 
tude. Ah! there’s the moon again! 
Now, look, d’ye see that cone-shaped 
hill? That might be Boyne’s sangar he 
was making for, though it looks a 
little small. Let’s camp on top of that 
till daylight, at all events. We’re safe 
up there. What say you? ”’ 

‘I say Yes!’ answered Darcy, who 
was very glad indeed to have some one 
to make suggestions for him. 

A boy of twenty-one on his first 
campaign, lost with two-and-twenty 
men in the ‘‘ hills ’’ of Northern India, 
may wear the boldest front in the 
world; but he is not likely to be a 
very resourceful person. Like every 
other subaltern of the British Army, 
Darcy was ready to assume absolute 
responsibility for anything at a 
moment’s notice ; he only lacked ideas. 

‘* We'll march on that hill and 
camp there,’’ he ordered, as though 
the notion had been entirely his ; and 
the frozen, weary men heard him and 
pricked up like tired horses in sight of 
home. They crawled to it, clambered 
up it, lay down on top of it, and fell 
asleep. Darcy let them lie there, and 
he and Father Callan explored the hill- 
top carefully 

There had been a sangar once on the 
top of it—a mere enclosure of unhewn 
stones, shoulder high; the _ stones 
were many of them fallen and dis- 
arranged, but most of them were 
lying near their old position, and 
nearly all of the big ones were still 
in place except for a ten-foot gap that 
faced due northward. Darcy and 
Father Callan tore and blistered their 
hands for more than an hour filling 
up the gap, and when the reflection 
of the coming morning showed rosy- 
pink in the western sky to the left of 





them, the gap was filled already by a 
three-foot wall that would give plenty 
of cover for a man kneeling. 

‘There’s the morning!”’ said 
Darcy. ‘‘ Thank heaven for that !’’ 

** Yes, thank heaven for that !’’ said 
the priest; ‘‘ we’ll be able to see at 
last! ’’ 

**Look!’’ said Darcy, ‘‘ that must 
be the enemy’s position right in front 
of us.”’ 

There was a golden glimmer in the 
east now, and the west grew dark 
again. The ice-cold morning wind, 
that searches the nooks and corners of 
the Himalayas, struck them full in the 
face, and bit like vitriol until their eves 
ran. , 

** What’ll those protuberances be? ” 
asked Father Callan. 

‘* Skin-tents. I can make ’em out 
plainly.” 

‘Are ye sure? ”’ 

**1’m dead sure. Look! ’’ he added, 
pointing to the right, ‘‘ there’s 
Boyne’s hill over there !’’ 

** How far d’ye make that? ’’ asked 
Father Callan, peering through the 
mist that was beginning to draw out of 
the lower ground. ‘* Ye’ve got good 
eyes.”’ 

‘* About a mile; perhaps a shade 
more. I can see the men’s helmets ; 
they’re building up the wall at the 
top ; did you see that big rock move? 
There—see that? Boyne’s getting 
ready to hold that hill till the cows 
come home. Good old Boyne! Let’s 
fire a volley to let him know we’re 
here !”’ 

““Yes, and wake the Afghans! 
’Tis a dispensation of Providence that 
these infidels sleep so late; don’t you 
disturb them, my son; they’ll wake 


soon e nough ! 
“We've got to communicate 
with Boyne somehow. I’d_ send 


one of the men, but they’re all 
too dead-beat. Look at them! Did 
you ever see a crowd of rookies sleep 
like them? They look like dead men, 
don’t they! Tell you what, I'll go 
myself ! You stay here and take 
charge, Father, until I get back; I 
won’t be long. Boyne’ll think up 
some way out of the difficulty when 


he knows how we’re fixed.”’ 
99 


‘* Come back, ve young hot-head ! 
said Father Callan, reaching out to 
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seize his arm; but Darcy was too 
quick for him, and a little avalanche of 
stones went clattering down the hill- 
side to mark his progress. 

‘* Cra-ack !’? went a long jezail on 
the hill-side opposite, and ‘** Whee-ee- 
ee!’’ moaned a flat-nosed bullet over- 
head. ‘‘ Good shooting !’’ muttered 
Father Callan ; ** they must know the 
range !”’ 

He looked down the hill for Darcy, 
but failed to see him; and because he 
felt lonely up there by himself and 
was filled with a persistent foreboding 
of evil, he turned to the sleeping men 
and began rousing them. ‘* Wake 
up there, boys!’’ he ordered. ‘*‘Wake 
up! That’s right, sergeant! Now, 
wake up the rest, and lime ’em around 
the wall. The Afghans are awake; 
they’ll be on us at any minute now. 
Put some life into those men; make 
"em hurry !”’ 

** Crack-ak-ak !’’ went three jezails 
opposite, and ‘‘ Whee-ee-ee !’’ whined 
two bullets away into the distance ; 
the third bullet found something in its 
course, and stopped. 

‘** Father!’’ called a voice from 
somewhere below the hill, ‘* Father 
Callan! Can ye hear? I’m hit. Fire 
a volley and warn Boyne!”’ 

“I’m coming!’’ Father Callan’s 
answer was as prompt as an _ echo. 
‘*Sergeant! Take charge here! Stay 
here with the men until I call you !”’ 

Then he climbed a little clumsily 
over the low wall, for he was nearly 
as weary as the men had been, and 
dropped noisily down the _hill-side, 
loosening about a hundred stones as 
he snrang from rock to rock. A 
fusillade of flame and screaming lead 
greeted him from the hill opposite, 
and the Afghans did some amazing 
shooting with their prehistoric rifles, 
chipping the rocks all around him. 
But Boyne interfered a mile or more 
away to the eastward, and sent in a 
withering volley from his sangar that 
set the enemy’s camp to writhing like 
a snake on an ant-hill. 

The Afghans turned their fire on the 
new danger, yelling like a pack of 
wolves, and their yells were answered 
by another volley, and a cheer that is 
bred nowhere in the world but south 
of Sligo. A hot interchange of volleys 








took place for the next five minutes, 
and Father Callan reached the bottom 
of the hill unhit. 
‘Are ye hurt badly?’? he asked 
when he had found his way to Darcy. 
‘* Sure, Father; I’m killed. Look 


at this! But what are you doing 
here? Get back out of range!’ 


Father Callan set his very stubborn 
jaw, and bent down over him. 

‘* Son,’”’ he said; ‘‘ I’ll maybe hurt 
you, but it can’t be helped ; this is no 
decent place to die. Clench your 
teeth and bear it !”’ 

Then he picked him up, as a nurse 
might pick a child up, and Darcy 
groaned. The bullets came again 
now like a hail-storm, for the Afghans 
are no subscribers to Geneva theories, 
or any civilised conventions, for that 
matter. From their point of view a 
good Christian is a dead Christian, 
and a wounded man is ali the easier to 
hit. 

They made wonderful shooting ; the 
bullets rattled off the rocks on every 
side of him, but Father Callan stooped 
over his burden, and turned his back 
to the Afghans, and walked steadily 
toward the hill that he had left, 
circling to the southward so as to 
approach it from the rear and out of 
sight of the enemy ; he did not want 
to climb the side of it under fire. The 
fusillade never ceased for a second un- 
til he was behind the hill. One bullet 
drilled its way through his helmet and 
another clipped the sole of his boot, 
but he was still unhit when he reached 
shelter and laid Darcy gently on the 
ground again. 


‘*Sergeant!’’ he shouted then; 
““ Sergeant! D’ye hear me? Come 


down and help me!”’ 

The sergeant came stumbling down 
the hill, and between them they bore 
Darcy to the top and laid him down 
in the centre of the sangar, where the 
men clustered round like a flock of 
timid sheep to look at him. 

‘* What’s this?’’ demanded Father 
Callan. ‘*‘ What are ye? A bevy of 
school-girls lookin’ at a frog. I 
thought ye were men of the Mullin- 
gars! Did ye never see a wounded 
man before? Have ye no shame that 
ye stand there crowding him? Is 
there no enemy to look at? They'll 
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be friends over there on the hill may- 
be, and no need to watch them ?”’ 

He looked very little like a priest 
as he stood there and glared at them, 
with two days’ growth of beard on his 
face—his torn cassock, sopping wet 
with Darcy’s blood, tucked up into a 
belt around his waist—and the upper 
half of him hidden in a sheepskin over- 
coat ; he wore a helmet, too, that was 
all awry on his head, and a stranger 
might have mistaken him for the 
bloodthirstiest scoundrel in the regi- 
ment. He was no stranger though to 
the men of the Mullingars, and the 
old light was in his eye; they quailed 
before it, slinking back ashamed to 
their stations by the walls. 

They were alone then, he and 
Darcy, as alone as though the four 
walls of a room enclosed them; and 
what happened in the last few minutes 
while Darcy set his teeth and groaned 
his life out has no place in this or 
any other story. It is enough that 
Father Callan was there to do his 
duty. 


Ill. 


The priest’s eyes were dry when he 
had finished, and his face was firm ; 
but there was a tightening of the lips 
that showed that not Darcy alone had 
felt the wrench of parting. He re- 
moved his sheepskin coat and laid it 
over the thing that was no longer a 


comrade in their midst; then he 
glanced at the shivering boys who 


lined the sangar wall, and from them 
to the Afghan position eight hundred 
yards away in front of him. 

‘* How many rounds of ammunition 
have you, sergeant?’’ he demanded. 

** Sixty rounds a man, sir.’’ 

The priest looked over to the hill 
where Boyne was ; the sound of volley 
after volley came from that direction, 
and the answering crack and rattle of 
hundreds of jezails. The Afghans had 
not surrounded him; they were 
sniping at him from under cover, and 
his rear and both flanks were still 
open. From that direction he turned 
and gazed towards the south-west; 
there was the only sfretch of level 
country—a long valley between two 
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escarpments that would be called a 
canyon in any other country. 

Down that stretch of level going the 
Camerons and Ghoorkas ought to 
come, but there was no sign ot ther 
as yet, nor any sound to herald them. 
He was not posted on that point ; he 
had no idea what time they were ex- 
pected, and he wasted several minutes 
in useless conjecture, trying to figure 
out the distance they would have to 
march and how quickly they could do 
it. 

‘* Begging your pardon, sir,’’ inter- 
rupted the sergeant, ‘“‘ but are you 
commanding here, or am 1? 

‘You are. I’m a non-combatant.” 

**°Tis likely we'll be all non-com- 
batants directly, Father dear! I'm 
thinking... °.”” 

‘Think this! Ye’ve your chance 
laid out in front of ye to show yourself 
aman! Now, take hold of your mea, 
or I'll report ve to Captain Boyne for 
rank incompetence! Have ye in- 
spected arms once since ye reached 


” 


here? How’ll your men fight with 
dirty rifles?” 
** Squad . Fall in! ’’ ordered the 


sergeant. ‘* Rightdress! Eyes... 
Front! For inspection . . . Port. . 

Umms!’”’ Then he walked down the 
trembling line and squinted into ‘the 
breech of each man’s rifle. They were 


clean enough. ‘‘Order . . . Umms!” 
he ordered. ‘* All correct, sir!”’ 
‘Very well. Now, sergeant, how 


far d’you make it to that hill where 
Captain Boyne is? About a mile?” 

‘* About that, sir.”’ 

“* You address me as Father.’ 

‘* About a mile, Father dear.”’ 

‘* They could hear us, then, if we 
fired a volley? ’’ 

‘* Sure, Father.’’ 

** Then why not fire two or three at 
intervals ?”’ 

‘** Volley firing. . . . Ready!” 
ordered the sergeant. ‘‘ At the enemy 
in front . . . at eight hundred 
o « « present... . Fire!” 

The volley barked out with preci- 
sion, for all their cold fingers, but the 
shots went wild. To attract Boyne’s 
attention, though, was the main thing, 
and it had that effect, for, a minute 
afterward, the company  signaller 
began flag-wagging from the hill. 


> 




















‘Can any of you read that?” 
asked Father Callan. 

Not a man answered, 

‘* Can you, sergeant? ”’ 

‘* No, Father.’’ 

‘* Then we'll waste no time trying. 
Watch the enemy, and wait. Captain 
Boyne knows where we are now; he’ll 
ict no harm come to us.”’ 

Now, if you let the men of an Irish 
regiment get drunk, they will fight 
anything except the devil; they will 
make friends with him. Keep them 
sober, by the grace of God and infinite 
precaution, and you may include the 
devil among the list of combatants ; 
they will fight him too, and beat him 
at his'own game. But you should 
keep them warm, in any case, and, 
drunk or sober, you should keep them 
busy. 

Father Callan knew that; and he 
realised that unless something _hap- 
pened very quickly to put new life into 
the men there would be worse than 
trouble when the Afghan rush came, 
as it surely would come: there would 
be disgrace. The two-and-twenty Mul- 
lingars leaned against the cold stone 
wall and peered betweea the gaps at 
the thousands of Afghans in front of 
them; the cold wind searched their 
marrow ; an occasional bullet whined 
overhead, and now and then a better 
shot than usual sent the chips fiving off 
a rock close to one of them ; and the 
courage slowly oozed out of them till 
they were little better than whimpering 
children. 

‘The men of a Highland regiment 
would have fallen back on their reli- 
gion in such a fix as that ; they would 
have needed no chaplain to help them 
either. They would have sung some 
Covenanters’ hymns, and prayed long- 
windedly, and afterwards they would 
have put up a fight that would have 
gone down into history as a thing to 
marvel at. But the Irish temperameut 
is different. Irish soldiers seem more 
incliaed to fight their battles on their 
own merits and thank God for the re- 
sult afterwards; it was so with the 


Mullingars, and Father Callan knew 
it. 

‘“ Rosy O’Grady ”’ seemed to him 
the most likely theme to interest the 
men at that moment, and his deep bass 
voice trolled out her charms until the 
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And the Mul- 


Himalayas echoed it. 
lingars joined in. The song was 
strained at first, and ragged; but they 
went from that to ‘‘ Ballvhooley,’’ and 
from that again to ‘“* Killaloo”’ ; their 
fourth song was an old-time Irish one 
that breathed death and damnation to 
the Sassenach, and in less then twenty 
minutes the two-and-twenty were their 
volcanic Irish selves again. Then 
lather Callan found time to wonder 
why the enemy were not attacking 
them. 

He knew why the moment he looked 
over towards Boyne’s sangar. Boyne 
had determined on one of those swift, 
sudden Celtic swoops that have made 
the reputations of Irish generals the 
world over. Father Callan’s sangar 
was less than half the size of his, but 
he could cram his whole command into 
it at a pinch; there was only a mile or 
so to cross, and there was plenty of 
cover in the shape of rocks and 
boulders in between. He knew nothing, 
of course, of Darcy’s death, but he did 
know that if Darcy could have reached 
him he would have done it. So he 
took Mohammed’s tip about the moun- 


tain, and determined to go over to 
Darcey. As Father Callan looked 
across towards him, Boyne’ was 


just debouching into the valley be- 
tween, and at the same minute the 
Afghans apparently made up their 
minds to attack in real earnest. 

Afghans are not fools by any means. 
They are cruel, and superstitious, and 
very often cowardly, but they can see 
through a move of the enemy as 
readily as any one, and they divined 
at once the object of Boyne’s man- 
ceuvre. Evidently Boyne was moving 
to protect his weakest point. So they 
impeded Boyne in every way they 
could, disputed every inch of the 
ground, rushed and retired, got in be- 
tween him and his objective, and, in 
fact, did everything but come to close 
quarters. And about two-thirds of 
them surrounded the smaller sangar 
and proceeded to demolish the weakest 
point before Boyne could get to f. 
They could not possibly see as yet how 
many men, or how few, were in the 
smaller sangar, but their reasoning 
was excellent. 

Father Callan found himself in the 
midst of a raging hell of bullets almost 
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before he had time to look round 
again. The first man hit was the ser- 
geant ; he died all standing, with a 
bullet through his forehead, and the 
rest of the men ducked lower beneath 
the shelter of the wall. 

Father Callan was in command 
now; there was no doubt of it. 
Theoretically the senior private was 
the man, but who knew which was 
the senior private, or had time to ask? 
They looked to him for orders, and he 
rose to the occasion. First, though, 
he stooped, and raised his sheepskin 
coat. When he rose again he heid 
Darcy’s sword in his right hand— 
point downward and outward—and 
there was something in the quiver and 
the angle of the blade that hinted of 
swordsmanship. 


It was he who gave the orders for 
the volleys, and rated the men for 
firing raggedly ; he kept hold of them 
as though he had been born to the 
fighting game, and nursed his am- 
munition like an old soldier. The 
Afghans were swarming up the hill- 
side within five minutes from the com- 
mencement of the attack, but up above 
there was a real man in command, and 
they found the summit none too easy 
of attainment. 


Time and again the defenders drove 
them down again with well-aimed vol- 
leys, and later, as the rushes grew 
fiercer and more determined, with in- 
dependent firing. But Father Callan 
had to check the independent firing 
presently, for it cost too much in car- 
tridges. Only one more man was hit, 
and he not badly; but there were 
seven rounds of ammunition left per 
man, and only seven. A glance to the 
eastward showed him the company 
fighting its way toward him, but it 
was obviously in difficulties ; the am- 
munition mules were dead, and the 
men were having to lug the cartridge 
boxes with them, which delayed mat- 
ters still further. 

Then came another rush of hairy, 
half-naked Afghans, armed with tul- 
wars, and covered by a hot fire from 
the valley below. They swarmed up 
closer this time before the volleys 
withered them; that was partly due 
to their determination, and partly to 
Father CalJan’s husbanding of am- 





munition ; one man died on a Mullin- 
gar’s bayonet as he reached the wall, 
and the volley that sent the remainder 
tumbling down the hill again was the 
last from that hill-top. There was 
not one cartridge left! 

The Afghans did not know that; 
but they did know how few the de- 
fenders were; the last rush had set- 
tled that point, and they gathered 
down below tor one more rush that 
should finish matters. Boyne was 
nearer—a lot nearer—but there was 
time to take the sangar yet before he 
reached it. 

“°Tis all up, Father!’’ said the 
wounded man, wiping the blood from 
his temple with the sleeve of his 


overcoat. ‘‘* They’ve got us now!”’ 
‘“‘They’ve not! Hear that! 
Listen !”’ 


There was the bang of volleys down 
below, and the howling of Afghans— 
and that is a frightful noise—the rattle 
of independent firing, hoarse orders to 
advance by échelon a bugle blowing 
intermittently, and a hundred other 
sounds. but the skirl of bagpipes 
carries through or over everything. 
The wind had changed by this time, 
and was blowing from the west; and 
from the west there came the sound 
of skirling music that told that either 
Camerons or Ghoorkas were on the 
way. Both regiments use bagpipes, 
and the tune could not be recognised as 
yet. Then suddenly the wind blew 
stronger, and everybody heard it, 
and caught the tune :— 

** Cock-a-doodle! Cock-a-doodle ! 

Way for the Cock o’ the North!” 

The Camerons were coming. They 
had outmarched the Ghoorkas, and 
that means marching! They had 
heard the firing in the distance, and 
were coming best foot foremost, pipes 
in front of them, sporrans swinging 
like clockwork, and sweeping along 
over the ground like the advance wave 
of a flood. The Afghans heard the 
tune, too, and knew what was in store 
for them. 

There was a hesitation in the Afghan 
ranks then—a distinct pause in the at- 
tack, and an interval of noisy argu- 
ment. Boyne took full advantage of 
it, and flung his leg-weary command 
at the hill in front of him in a final, 
brilliant, gallant effort to reach the top 























of it in time to save its occupants. The 
Afghans came on again with a savage 
rush to finish their business before he 
could interfere. There were no vol- 
leys to stop them this time—nothing 
but the natural configuration of the 
hill, that made it difficult on that side 
for more than ten men to climb it at a 
time. Ten of them reached the top 
of it in less than a minute, and they 
were followed by at least a hundred, 
who crowded and scrambled up behind 
them. They were tulwar men, with- 
out a rifle or even an old jezail. 

The first men checked when they 
reached the summit; it was the gap 
that faced them—the ten feet of low 
wall that Darcy and Father Callan 
had raised up overnight. And in the 
middle of the gap stood Father Cal- 
lan! 

They were not in the least afraid of 
the boys who lined the wall on either 
side of him; but the strange man in 
the middle, whose eyes seemed to look 
straight into every man’s eyes at once, 
and whose sword pointed straight at 
their throats—not one man’s throat, 
but every man’s throat—that facec 
them. A giant burst his way through 
laughing and bmsting what he 
would do. And Ite, too, checked 
when he met th swordsman; he 
swung his tulwar till the wind whistled, 
but he came no nearer, and the sword- 
point straight in front of him stayed 
steady as the finger of fate—steady as 
the two grey eyes that glittered behind 
it. Then they laughed at the giant, 
and for shame he had to fight; he 
swung on to his left foot and sprang 
in with the ten-pound tulwar flashing 
like the sheen of summer lightning— 
—and died, gurgling and spluttering 
his life out through a slit wind-pipe! 

Not for nothing had Callan senior 
spent long afternoons teaching a future 
priest swordsmanship, and not for 
nothing had the chaplain of a regiment 
kept himself fit and kept his weight 
down with constant practice. Father 
Callan put his left foot on the body of 
the dead Afghan, and his sword-point 
was ready for the next. 

They leapt the wall, and rushed in 
then, hacking at the tired-out soldiers, 
and avoiding the swordsman as though 
he were the devil. But he rallied the 
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men into a sort of square, and stood 
them at bay in the middle of the 
sangar ; and each time that an Afghan 
came within reach of that sword of his, 
there was one Afghan less to go away 
and brag. 

A hedge of fixed bayonets is an un- 
commonly awkward thing to tackle, 
especially in a hurry. ‘There is no 
doubt of it, the soldiers did their share 
of the killing on that hill-top. They 
had laid hold of Father Callan and 
forced him into the midst of them, 
where they could protect him with their 
lives, for their fighting blood was up 
now. This job of exterminating a 
cluster of no more than twenty men, 
which had looked so ridiculously easy, 
began to look like a long business. 

And the Camerons were coming! 
They were coming like hell, too! They 
halted long enough to fire three vol- 
levs, and their bullets raked the 
Afghan ranks below the hill. Half of 
the crowd that was swarming and 
pressing up the hill dropped down 
again ; but those on the top could see 
their quarry, and it is easier to drag a 
tiger from his hunted buck than an 
Afghan from his prey. They heard the 
volleys and the shouting and the cheer- 
ing of the Camerons, and the tramp of 
trained men coming at the double. But 
thev saw the little squad at bay in frent 
of them, and the blood-thirst was irre- 
sistible. About a hundred of them 
crowded and blocked each other, and 
leapt at the hedge of bayonets. 

They all died up there, for the Mul- 
lingars and Camerons rushed the hill 
from either side. Boyne was almost 
the first to reach the hill-top; he 
looked round him once, and then 
stooped over Father Callan. 

‘* What’s up, Father? Not hurt?” 
he asked him. 

‘* Boyne ?”’ said the priest, feebly. 

** Yes, Father . Boyne.”’ ; 

** Darcy died game. How many of 
the boys are left? ’”’ 

‘* Five,’’ said Boyne, looking up and 
counting them. 

‘“They’re good boys, God bless 
them! They never funked it once! 
Good-bye, Boyne! ’’ 

Then Father Callan went to render 
his last account of how he had 
laboured for the Mullingars. 
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The Story of a Race for a Fortune. 


BY FREDERICK PALMER. 


E wobbled into the assay office at 
H Skagway, a picture of what an 
Alaskan coast town can accom- 
plish in a few hours toward the demor- 
alisation of a. piece of bronzed human 
rawhide who has’ endured a winter’s 
hardship in the interior. Mushing a 
dog team over the hummocks of the 
Yukon, poling a boat up the current of 
a swift stream, felling logs for a cabin, 
or packing over the divide, he was a 
king. Trying to drink the saloons of 
Skagway dry, he was an object of 
human shame. 

** Firstch time! ’’ he muttered to the 
clerk, while with the help of the coun- 
ter he was able to maintain a sem- 
blance of equilibrium. 

‘* So!” said the clerk caustically. 

**Firstch- time!’’ repeated the 
visitor. ‘This was the limit of his re- 
pertory of words. He had been 
affected with a kind of aphasia. His 
wandering wits and his tongue could 
not make any connection.  ‘* Firstch 
time!’ 

** Well,’’ said the clerk, ‘‘ thank you 
for coming in to tell me. I am awfully 
glad to know it—for you sure don’t 
look like a drinking man.’’ 

**Nopsch!’’ And this addition to 
his vocabulary came with a_ great 
effort. After the effort, his lips went 
on moving as if in continuance of a 
monologue in a lengthy explanation of 
his conduct. But he did not utter one 
thing further that was articulate until, 
at length, he perorated with ‘‘ Firstch 
time ’’ again. Then he seemed to be- 
come conscious of the fact that his 
mumbling was not conveying any in- 
formation to the clerk. 

With a drunken man’s overdone de- 


liberation, he leaned his whole weight 
on the counter while he steadied him- 
self long enough to fumble in_ his 
pocket. Out of this he brought a slip 
of paper which was a receipt for a 
piece of quartz which he had left the 
day before to be assayed—a different 
clerk having been present at the time. 

At sight of the name on the slip— 
George Williams—-the eyes of the clerk 
on duty popped open very wide. He 
surveyed George Williams with some- 
thing of the wonder of an average 
human being who finds that the fellow 
he is sitting next to on a street car is 
a celebrated millionaire or a celebrated 
pickpocket. His expression changed 
to one of appearing not to be sur- 
prised; then to almighty satire. It 
was always that way, he told himself 
cynically out of the wisdom of twenty- 
three years and fresh from Seattle. 
The millions in this Alaska of godless 
chance always went to some fellow 
who could not keep sober. 

‘* Ninety dollars a ton for yours!” 
And the clerk passed George Williams 
about a teaspoonful of powdered gold 
in a tiny oilskin packet and the report 
of the analysis. 

George \Williams’s jaw dropped in 
an uncomprehending stare. He ap- 
peared about as surprised as a man in 
his condition could if a meteor had 
dropped out of the heavens into his 
pocket. 

‘* Yes, ninety dollars a ton! That’s 
straight.’’ 

Williams blinked and blinked. He 
blinked like a man who sees a flashing 
light appear and reappear in a fog. 

‘*Ninety dollarsch !”’ he said thickly. 
The overwhelming news had gal- 
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vanized his missing faculty into a fur- 
ther enlargement of his vocabulary. 
‘‘Firstch time! Ninety dollarsch! 
Firstch time !’’ he mumbled on. 

*‘ Too far gone to appreciate it,”’ 
thought the clerk. 

The clerk was wrong. George Wil- 
liams’s fingers knotted with a clutch- 
ing, nervous, prehensile intensity on 
that tiny packet of gold dust. He 
went through the door with a lurch 
which promised to land him on his 
face, but stopped himself with the 
abruptness which gives the interest of 
the unexpected to a drunken man’s 
movements. 


‘“‘ Firstch time! Ninety dollarsch !’’ 
he announced to the world in general, 
as if it were something that the world 
knew all about, but still something 
that. he thought the world ought to 
hear again. 

His features broadened into a smile 
which was amiable, rugged, and 
frank—a smile which you would ac- 
cept as a diploma of honesty on an 
Alaskan trail where letters of intro- 
duction count for nothing. 

But some inner prompting of intoxi- 
cation, some sudden maudlin thought, 
sent the face awry. He became ut- 
terly dejected and sad of countenance. 
He was not even trying to stand 
straight. He looked as if he had lost 
more than he had won, or contempla- 
tion of what he had won made a pre- 
vious loss appear ghastly bitter. He 
was pitiful in his dejection. This mood 
brought. htm two more articulate 
words. He uttered them with a 
finality which made them seem the 
sum of his ambitions, his philosophy, 
and his reasons for earthly existence. 

““Lastch time! Firstch time— 
lastch time-—ninety dollarsch !”’ 

‘* So it’s ninety dollars a ton, is it ?”’ 
said a voice at his elbow. 

The effect on him showed that he 
knew this voice, and that he knew it 
not in the passing intimacy of the city, 
but in the full deep and tried intimacy 
of the silences of the interior. Now 
every muscle and nerve began strain- 
ing for equilibrium. His features stif- 
fened with a momentary resolution 
which showed how pleasing and 
strong they must be in their tan and 
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health when he was out of his cups. 
But he was too far gone to maintain 
the effort. He was swaying when he 
looked toward the speaker, a man 
about his own age. 

There was no doubt about this otler 
man’s soberness. He was _ thicksct 
and powerful, with a heavy jaw. He 
had an aggressive manner which 
would make any one who met him on 
the trail, where primitive force meets 
primitive force, hesitate before offend- 
ing him. He had looked through the 
door at the scene in the office. 

‘* Ninety dollars a ton!’’ 

With this announcement, his hands 
had gripped invoiuntarily on the air as 
if it were some solid and precious sub- 
stance. The joy of this knowledge 
was still flashing in his eye as he 
smiled good-naturedly and contemp- 
tuously at Williams’ condition. 

‘‘Tirst time, last time, and ninety 
dollars a ton,’’ he repeated, in a boast- 
ful intimation that he understood the 
hidden meaning of the rigmarole. 
‘* Ninety dollars! So there was some- 
thing in it, after all.’’ 

As if to hold his treasure in place, 
Williams thrust a rigid, closed fst in- 
to his pocket. For a second he was 
able to hold himself belligereatly erect. 
‘The glare that shot out of his eyes 
and the glare that answered it told of 
some old feud between the two men 
that nothing short of personal combat 
could settle. He half started, as if 
he were about to attack the other. 
His lips made a convulsive attempt at 
speech, and his will succumbed to the 
fumes mounting to his head. Then he 
staggered on up the street. 

A few yards away he paused, and 
rubbed his brow and looked skyward. 
It happened at that moment that he 
was the only man in Skagway whose 
eve was not level with the earth. 
Aloft, he saw something which made 
him misdoubt his vision, something 
which gave him a dreadful, self-con- 
scious start. It was enormous be- 
yond the size of any known bird, and 
with motionless wings was bearing 
down from the azure to the town with 
an arrow’s directness. His yell of 


astonishment was followed by other 
vells of astonishment, which reassured 
The whole population rushed 


him. 
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out of doors with the backs of their 
heads at right angles to their spines. 
** An seroplane !°° 
‘* Jerusalem, how she is coming !”’ 
‘* She’s going to land right here in 


Skagway! Who says we ain’t a 
metropolis ?”’ 
‘** Hear her hum!”’ 


‘* Look at the fellow sitting in her 
just as comfortable as if he were deal- 
ing a faro game !”’ 

‘As the fragile thing, with an in- 
credible swiftness and grace, made a 
descending circle prospecting for a 
level place on which to light, many in 
the crowd recognised the sharp-cut 
and well-known features of Danbury 
Rodd—he who had made the aero- 
plane a’magic carpet of such varied 
adventures—the foremost aviator of 
his time. 

He had been attending a meet at 
Vancouver, and it pleased him to ac- 
cept the challenge of one of his rivals, 
Edward Volt, for a race to Skagway, 
when the two fell to talking of the re- 
spective merits of their new single- 
passenger machines in dealing with 
the unfamiliar weather conditions 
which they were bound to encounter in 
coursing over the Alexander Archi- 
nelavo and the Pacific coast line of 
the North-west. 

For the first five hundred miles the 
flight had been a neck-and-neck affair ; 
but half an hour before, in crossing a 
range, Rodd had left Volt behind, and 
had not sighted him since. The Rodd 
patents had won; the old hand at 
aviation had won. The great Dan- 
burv Rodd was in fine feather. 

After his aerial circle over one 
vacant lot which drew all the people in 
that direction—a favourite trick of his 
—he shot away to land on another 
vacant lot, where he would be sure of 
not maiming any spectator. 

‘' Firstch time—lastch time—ninety 
dollarsch—filvsch — wingsch — birdsch 
—wingsch—flysch !’’ repeated George 
Williams. 

The sight of the aeroplane had set 
a fresh ferment in his head. It com- 
municated itself with some definiteness 
of purpose, if not controlled steadiness 
of action, to his legs. In other 
words, his erratic manner of progress 
indicated a desire to go somewhere in 









particular rather than in any general 
direction in which he might careen. 
He started tacking toward the spot 
whither everybody else was flocking 
like so many bees that have received a 
hurry call to the hive. The others 
would have found him amusing if they 
had stopped to look back as they 
hurried past him. 

‘* Flysch — birdsch—mustch—flysch 
—ninety doilarsch!’’ he kept repeat- 
ing. But every time he stumbled down 
on all fours he was able in some way 
to stumble up. At last he reached 
the edge of the crowd. 

‘* Flysch—I gotta be a bird—I gotta 
flysch !’’ he mumbled. 

But no one would let him through 
the press. 

‘* Flysch—gotta flysch—gotta be a 
birdsch !’’ He suddenly yelled so loud 
that he was taken aback at the im- 
mense volume of his own _ voice. 
This time, in a lull, all the crowd had 
heard him. ‘The idea of a drunken 
man wanting to fly touched their 
risibles. There was a roar of laughter 
by the cohorts of frontier civilisation 
at this frowsy, mud-stained prospector 
who had been tasting the delights of 
frontier civilisation. Rodd could just 
catch a glimpse of his face over the 
heads of the spectators. 

‘“ He seems immensely in earnest,”’ 
said Rodd. ‘‘ Let him come nearer.” 

Anything to please the hero of the 
moment. The Skagwayites made a 
lane for him, and passed him through 
it mirthfully. Free of the assisting 
hands, George Wiuliams stood uncer- 
tain before that sandy-haired, sinewy 
master of the air, who radiated self- 
possession and the peculiar amiable 
curiosity which led him into many a 
wild flight. 

‘‘ Firstch time—lastch time—ninety 
dollarsch—flysch—gotta be a bird— 
flysch !’? announced George Williams, 
with bibulous peremptoriness. 

‘* You are cryptic and symbolistic,” 
said Rodd. ‘‘ Explain more fully.”’ 

The desire to express volumes was 
in George Williams’s features. He 
seemed to know just what he wanted 
to sav and his lips moved rapidly and 
excitediv ; but his tongue refused all 
service in expressing the torrent of 
reasons why he must be taken for a 
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spin in the clouds. He was a brilliant 
spellbinder dazed by the fact that he 
had been struck dumb. 

‘‘ The first dash of likker occasion- 
ally takes ’em that way,’’ one of the 
crowd volunteered, ‘‘ when they've 
been living without human compen) 
for months on beans and snow water. 
They get so full of talk after lack of 
practice that they get a jam from the 
freshet and jest natcherally choke up.’ 

Apparently George W illiams’s ears 
still functioned normally; for ‘he 
seemed to understand this excuse on 
his behalf. Oral resources having 
failed, he dove into his pocket for 
documentary substitutes. He brought 
out a thumbed letter, which he passed 
to Rodd. And Rodd read :— 


Pine Gulch, June 8. 

Dear George,—I thought I’d just drop 
you a line. I’m plumb lonesome. Jim 
Kirker went out two days after you. Not 
that | miss the coyote any. I miss you. 

It makes me fair seasick that such a 
piece of straight goods as you are shouid 
go nutty on a girl. Not that Kate ain’t 
some girl. She is. But when vou go to 
knocking hunks of rotting mush rock cff 
Bald Mountain and take it out to be 
assayed it’s a sign you’ve had enough of 
Alaska. It’s time you stayed outside till 
you get sort of sanified, so to speak. 

Never mind if you don’t get a strike; 
you can get a job down in Seattle, and 
that’s bed and board, and better’n chew- 
ing hope and icicles. And when you circu- 
late around down in Seattle where there 
are lots of girls, mebbe you’ll find that 
there’s more’n one of the sex in the world 
that might be suited to your capricious 
taste, as second choice anyway, seeing that 
you can’t get your first. 

For I’m going to give you it straight, 
though you commit assault and battery on 
me and even cut our old friendship. Take 
it from me you are out of the running with 
Kate. Jim Kirker has got her and no 
mistake by sitting on the cabin porch and 
waving his long lashes over his sneaky 
black eyes in romantic dago fashion, while 
you was pounding the trail. <A girl that 
would take up with him ain’t right, no 
matter how good her biscuits are. So cut 
it out. Put on a b’iled shirt and turn 
civilised—or next thing you know you will 
be trying to get the paving blocks of Seattle 
assaved. Cuss me as much as you will. 
I’m your true friend who is coming out as 
soon as he makes his clean-up. 

Henry BLossom. 

“Very  personal,’”? said Rodd 
gravely as he passed back the letter. 





‘* Y-yesch,’’ stuttered George Wil- 
liams. ‘‘ Firstch time—lastch time ;”’ 
and he thrust the assay paper into 
Rodd’s hand with the air of one who 
has still more to tell. After Rodd ex- 
amined this, he saw a little light. 

‘* First time he has been tipsy, I 
suppose ?’’ he concluded. ‘‘ It is also 
the last time he proposes to drink in 
this way ; or else he wants to see the 
girl for the last time. Presumably if 
he hasn’t somebody else’s assay re- 
port, that bit of rock he knocked off 
the side of the mountain is worth 
ninety dollars to the ton. I don’t 
blame anybody who finds himself in 
possession of that kind of a mountain 
feeling that he wants to fly.”’ 

‘ Flysch—flysch—I—gotta flysch— 
quick !°’ demanded Williams. 

Rodd’s lips twitched in a way that 
was always characteristic when he was 
about to undertake a new experiment 
in the name of science or in the en- 
joyment of the development of some 
human story whose end he could not 
foresee. It occurred to him that in all 
his experience he had never taken a 
drunken man up in an aeroplane. The 
very suggestion was as preposterous 
as packing eggs and nails together in 
a springless waggon. 

He knew that Williams must have 
a lot more to say than any kind of 
hypothetical imagination could work 
out from the letters and the assay re- 
port. Williams had some command- 
img reason for wanting to fy which 
the return of rational speech alone 
could convey. And Rodd liked this 
brown, rugged face, with eyes which 
looked directly into his own even in 
intoxication. The first thing was to 
get the patient sober. What would 
be the effect of volplaning at sixty 
miles an hour? Mightn’t it be more 
efficacious than bromo or a cold 
shower ? 

‘* Well, of all the d 

‘Trust a souse to fall imto fuck r* 

**It takes Danbury Rodd for a 
freak like this !”’ 

‘*Don’t roll over the dashboard, 
Georgy !”” 

The crowd kept up a running fire 
of comment as Danbury manipulated 
the groggy George, who was beaming 
like a June sun, mto the seat beside 
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the driver’s. There he fastened his 
passenger with ropes and straps so 
there was no danger of his falling. 

When he looked up from his work 
to call to the Skagwayites to make a 
lane for him to skim the ground be- 
fore he rose, the faces were all turned 
skyward. They had a new object of 
wonder. 

Danbury Rodd saw that Volt had 
not been far behind him, after all, and 
was now descending toward the vacant 
lot over which he himself had first 
circled. As he took the air, he passed 
close to Volt’s plane; and the two 
rivals nodded to each other in the 
graciousness of the victor and the 
philosophic sportsmanship of the van- 
quished. 

Rodd drove straight for the zenith, 
up and up in the cloudless air toward 
the blue dome, which remained no less 
and no more blue and no nearer and no 
farther away—the will-o’-the-wisp of 
the eternal universe luring on the 
aerial voyager. Skagway from the 
collection of roofs drew together into 
a point; the sea, bounded by irregu- 
lar, rocky shores, stretched away as 
abysmally distant as the sky; the 
great coast range lay under them, and 
beyond ran the molten silver of a great 
river—the Yukon. Then all seemed 
to grow indistinct ; the blue of sea, the 
green of forests, and the grey of rocks 
melting in one vast, hazy carpet. 

And not a word from Williams. 
Not a word even when the motors were 
shut off and they started on the earth- 
ward glide—down, down, down, un- 
conscious of their own movement, ex- 
cept through the great map of increas- 
ing detail of landscape as the earth 
and then the sea seem to rise to meet 
them at the rate of a fast express. 

‘* How’s that?’’ asked Rodd just as 
they had seemed about to dive into 
the water and the turn of a lever sent 
them skimming over the surface of the 
hay. 

‘‘ Firstch time—lastch time—ninety 
dollarsch,’’ said Williams. He was 
still stolid in his coma of inarticulate- 
ness. 

** You’ve got a bad one, that’s cer- 
tain,’’ thought Rodd. ‘‘ We'll try 


another plan.’”’ 
He flew toward the mountains. He 





shot up a thousand feet and down a 
thousand feet with abrupt jerks, clear- 
ing great needles of rock and shooting 
over abutments of granite and grazing 
treetops. ‘They had a close call to the 
limbs of a lone pine, and were up 
again and starting to volplane at to- 


boggan speed straight toward a 
chasm when Williams found onc 


whole sentence of new words. 

‘* Whatsch tryin’ to do—scare me? 
You cantsch !’? he mumbled. 

‘** Feeling better, eh?’’ said Rodd. 

Williams’s lips moved actively with- 
out the utterance of an_ intelligible 
The English language was of 
as little service to him as if he had 
been a prehistoric cave-dweller. His 
tongue was paralysed. 

‘*Encguraging symptom, however,”’ 
thought Rodd. He noticed, too, that 
Williams’s head was not rolling so 
much on his shoulders. His eyes were 
brighter ; his colour was more nearly 
normal. 

‘‘ T’ll try the sea again—and then if 
that doesn’t make him talk, I'll con- 
clude he’s been struck dumb and I'll 
give up the case,’’ Rodd concluded. 

No sooner had he set his course 
back in the direction of Skagway than 
Williams became greatly agitated. He 
pressed against the bonds which held 
him fast to his seat, as if he would try 
to leap free and dash himself to pieces. 
His movements rocked the plane so 
violently that Rodd swung it around to 
appease him before he turned on him 
angrily. 

‘** Look here! You can hear, any- 
way. Don’t do that! You are not 
riding on a steam plough! This is an 
unstable thing up in the air.”’ 

Williams nodded contritely in evi- 
dent understanding. 

‘* And I am going to put you down 
in Skagway at once. If ever I mis- 
lead myself into taking an_ itinerant 
drunken man up in the air again I'll 
deserve my fate. Yes, Skagway and 
the old-fashioned prescript: - for you 
—sleep it off.’’ 

Williams was disappointed, hurt, 
sad. He realised his inconsiderate- 
ness poignantly, and apparently he 
was miserable that he could not give 
his regrets voice. But when Rodd 
pointed the fore plane toward Skag- 


sound. 


























ON 


way, Williams, under the impulse of 
something stronger than reason, 
turned tragic though not violent. His 
hands were tied in so that he could not 
gesticulate. But, with the devoutness 
of a dervish in prayer for a last 
chance, he looked toward the rear. 

His eyes were wild with a fear 
which was not physical, but seemed to 
speak of some premonition. In that 
instant he had ceased altogether to Le 
funny. Every fibre of him seemed 
sober except his tongue. Every fibre 
seemed to express the one desire to 
fly back over the range. It was as if 
his life and everything he held dear 
were at stake, and he was ready to go 
through fire and flood and famine to 
gain some set purpose. 


‘““T wonder if he isn’t mad—and 
what he needs is ‘ sanifying,’ as his 
friend Henry Blossom observed,’ 
thought Rodd. ‘‘ Yet it’s clear that 


he wanted to go up in the plane with 
a view to a journey to some definite 
point. He might as well have wanted 
to go to the moon as far as my getting 
any directions from his dumbness. ’ 
And then Rodd said aloud and sooth- 
inglv: ‘‘ You may recover the power 
of speech when we land at Skagway. 
It often happens that way.’’ 

Williams worked his lips in another 
hopeless attempt. The soberness of 
his other faculties only made the loss 
of this vital one the more tragic to 
him. Rodd guessed what was pass- 
ing through his mind—the fear that he 
would be dumb forever. 

As they approached Skagway, Rodd 
was surprised to see Volt’s aeroplane 
rise. He saw that Volt was talking 
up a passenger. Doubtless it was a 
case of good+humoured response to 
the request of some one in the crowd 
for a flight. But his next impression 
hardly confirmed this hypothesis. Volt 
was coming straight up toward the 
_ on exactly the same air course as 

Rodd, his plane pointing with definite 
aim of one bound for a journey. 

‘*No, nd! That isn’t for pleasure. 
It’s business,’’ Rodd declared finally ; 
and he saw Williams go pale and his 
jaws set hard with the cffect of the 
same quick conclusion. 'ead-on to 


each other, going at a good sixty 
miles an hour, both planes turned to 
the right when they were a mile apart. 
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Only a hundred yards separated them 
as they passed. And the face which 
was beside Volt’s was that of the 
heavy-set man who had mimicked 
Williams outside the door of the assay 
office. ‘The glare which he sent to 
Williams and Williams returned was 
the same—the glare which gives no 
quarter. 

In the next breath, Williams was 
struck all of a heap. He was as a 
man beaten, tricked of his strength— 
and powerless to fight. Then he 
strained at his bonds with sudden 
swelling of his muscles. His throat 
seemed to be knotting and drawing 
his head down on his shoulders—and 
conclusively, in a flood, speech re- 
turned. 

‘He’s got a start. 
strike.’ 
mine. 
mine. ‘ 

‘You mean the prospect that yields 
ninety dollars a ton?’’? Rodd asked. 

‘Yes, the rotten piece of rock— 
chipped ‘off a mountain.’’ 

** But vou had staked your claim. 
It is yours. He can’t take it away. 

‘‘T didn’t. I didn’t believe in it 
enough to stake it. Go after him. 
Go! I'll give you half. I'll give you 
all rather than have him beat me.” 

Rodd was only too ready for such a 
race—only too ready to prove a 
second time that the Rodd “ single 
passenger’ had it ‘‘on”’ the Volt 
*‘ single passenger ’’ by at least five 
miles out of everv fifty. 

‘‘ How far is it?’’ he asked. 

‘* About five hundred miles,’’ 
Williams. 

And Rodd had turned again toward 
Skagway, giving his motor the spark 
as soon as he was on a straight line. 

‘‘I haven’t the gasoline,” he ex- 
plained. ’’ We'll have to land to fill 
my tanks. That's where Volt gets a 
good start on us.”’ 

‘““T deserve it—for getting spifflo- 
cated,’’ admitted Williams  stoically. 
‘‘T never was the way you saw me 
before. It was the first time—and the 
last time. That loss of speech cures 
me. 

He poured out the whole story 
which he had endeavoured so fruit- 
lessly to narrate to Rodd from the out- 
set. 


He’s after my 
He will get it all—when it’s 
He will get everything that’s 


‘ 


said 
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‘“ You see, I wanted to make some- 
thing big for Kate Macken. No little 
three-dollar-a-day pay dirt with a 
spring clean-up for me—though that 
satisfied Henry Blossom. I wanted 
Kate to wear diamonds and ride in a 
hubble. So I went after something 
big—hiking to hell and gone—ice, 
snow, slush in winter and mosquitoes 
in summer. 

‘* She lives with her dad, a good 
enough old sour-dough stiff, who can’t 
shake off the Alaska habit. So she 
stays up there to keep house for him, 
making a martyr of herself. Well, I 
got it—got it like a man got a bullet— 
before I’d known her two days. And 
while I was away prospecting, that 
false-alarm Jim Kirker was _lolling 
around through the long winter even- 
ings making himself agreeable split- 
ting wood, bringing water, and play- 
ing checkers with her.’’ 

*¢ Volt may be for the other fellow,”’ 
thought Rodd ; ‘‘ but I am for George 
Williams. He’s not the kind that 
hangs around the hangar. He gets 
out and flies.”’ 

‘When I came back in the spring,’’ 
Williams continued, ‘‘I was getting 
over the scurvy and was emaciated 
generally, and Kirker’s cheeks was 
soft and plump from eating her dried 
apple pies. I hadn’t found anything 
but sore feet and rheumatism. And 
the way that Kirker was hanging 
around her so I couldn’t get a word 
in—it got me going. 

‘‘ What was worse was that I had 
to come away and leave the field to 
him. I guess I was about half dotty, 
what with disgust with my failure and 
things in general. ‘Twas like my 
frazzled state of mind to knock a lump 
off the mountain before I went aboard 
the steamer, as a kind of a grim, grin- 
ning, lunatic joke. 

*““*Tt’s as likely to have a fortune 
for me as anything else in Alaska,’ I 
says, with a bluff at a merry laugh. 
Being in that state of mind, I didn’t 
stake any claim. I was going to 
throw that rock into the river the next 
morning—and something stopped me. 
I had got fond of the ridiculous cussed- 
ness of my own joke. I was so fond 


of it I took it into the assayer’s office. 
That night I got the letter from Henry 
Blossom, which had travelled faster 
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than I had. When I read it, I was 
that ornery a fool that I tried to start 
a drought in Skagway. 

‘* Being blind drunk the next day— 
yes, blind drunk, and dumb as a cater- 
pillar—for the first time and the last 
time—I went in to get the analysis. 
I was thinking that to have the worth- 
less bit of pulverized rock thrown at 
my face would cap the climax of the 
orgy on the part of this worthless 
piece of human existence which is 
called George Williams. And ’twas 
ninety dollars a ton—and I couldn’t 
speak. I couldn’t speak! 

‘* I went outside the office, and saw 
Kirker and saw your aeroplane—and 
—and you’re the only power on earth 
that can stake out that million for me 
before he does.’’ 

Rodd wanted nothing better than a 
fighting chance. He was in the 
seventh heaven of delight at the excit- 
ing prospect. He had a dozen men 
running for gasoline before the wheels 
of the plane had stopped turning after 
they touched the ground. He ran 
over his machine in knowing inspec- 
tion with a rapidity only excelled by 
that with which he filled the tanks. 
When he looked at his watch, he saw 
that for five hundred miles he must do 
at least sixty miles to Volt’s fifty in 
order to overtake him. 

““T don’t want to be tied up like a 
patient in the criminal insane ward,”’ 
protested Williams, whose air trip had 
so completely sobered him that he had 
not even a brown taste in his mouth. 
‘**T can sit still. Cut these bands !”’ 

Rodd freed him before they rose 
from the wildly cheering crowd who 
had grasped the purpose of the race. 

““Every ounce of energy in the 
motor, every bit of skill I’ve got, all 
are yours,’’ Rodd declared. 

Sitting beside this calm figure in 
hood and tight jacket, Williams felt 
himself a being helpless to do any- 
thing except breathe. His fortune 
and his destiny were in the grip of the 
slim hand which held the levers; in the 
steady glance of Rodd’s sapient eye 
that laid the course; in the sensitive 
cheek, which, with the instinct of ex- 
perienced prevision, guessed the air 
currents and squalls ahead, and sought 
calm spaces when the winds were 





























against him, and drove with the 
winds when in his favour. 

After they had shot over the summit 
of the pass with the speed of a flying 
goose driven by a fifty-mile breeze, 
afar over the vast area of tumbling 
forest, cut by rocky mountain tops 
which were fringed by a scant timber 
line, not a single sign of any moving 
object was to be seen in the air. Such 
a start had Volt that his plane had 
already become invisible. It was lost 
somewhere in the distance where the 
running broad silver ribbon of the 
great river disappeared. 

“It’s on a_ tributary!’’ — said 
Williams. ‘‘ Keep to the valley of 
the Yukon until I tell you to turn. 
That’s all.”’ 

‘‘ Hardly,’’ answered Rodd. ‘‘ The 
Yukon curves in and out. Her bends 
will be our marker. We will cut a 
straight air line from bend to bend.’’ 

He drove up three thousand feet 
above the majestic winding reaches of 
the river. A steamboat plodding up- 
stream looked the size of a little boy’s 
sailboat on a park lake. Not they, 
but the river and the whole landscape 
seemed to be moving—moving in a 
magnificent, hurrying march. Sandy 
banks shot past at dizzy depths, cyclo- 
pedian granite promontories around 
which a channel had been burrowed 
swept savagely and _ threateningly 
near. 

At times, the giant, coursing snake 
of water flashing under the sun seemed 
lost altogether. A minute later Rodd 
would pick it up. 

He knew Volt well enough to know 
that Volt would not fail to avail him- 
self of the same advantage of lessen- 
ing distance of which he himself was 
making the most. He had no way of 
teiling his speed except by his speedo- 
meter. That told him that in fair 
weather under a fleckless sky he was 
making about record time for a pas- 
senger machine. But Volt might be 
doing the same. He could not be cer- 
tain that Volt was not going even 
faster until when a range of low hills, 
leaping and flowing, dropped behind 
an alpine mass of rock walls, he 
shouted triumphantly : 

“We're on! We've the mark!”’ 

Williams, however, strainmg his 


eyes against a blank horizon, saw 
nothing. But Rodd’s strained vision 
had caught a tiny object at so nearly 
the same height as his own plane that 
it seemed riding on the same aerial 
rail. This his experience told him 
could only be one kind of bird—the 
kind which had a man for the body to 
its wings. At length Williams could 
discern it, too. Tensely they watched 
it Almost imperceptibly, yet de- 
finitely and gradually, it was growing 
larger. 

“We're gaining—gaining!’? Wil- 
liams cried. ‘‘ We’ve only to keep this 
up if we have far enough to go in 
order to overhaul him.”’ 

**About five hundred miles, you 
said,’’? Rodd observed, with a glance 
at the speedometer. 

*“Yes.’’ And Williams started at 
the recognition of a familiar land- 
mark. Could they be so near their 
destination as that? Could that be 
Pinnacle Peak? Yes, a prolonged 
glance assured him that it was. 

‘We've cnly fifty miles to go 
now,’* he ad-=itted ruefully. 

**And gain fifteen on that pair in 
that time,’’ said Rodd. ‘‘ There is no 
chance of beating them to it—unless 
we have some unexpected luck. If I 
could only get alongside so I 
could speak with Volt. He is a 
good, sportsman. He would stop, 
and, after I had told him the right 
story of this affair, there could be no 
doubt who would stake the mine 
first.’’ 

Then Volt seeemed to get a lift 
fram some fortuitous current which 
rose from a gorge. He was holding his 
own; yes, more than holding his own. 
He held it for another ten miles until 
Rodd got the benefit of the same drive 
and was gaining again. 

** Now, if Volt would only strike a 
squall,’’ Roll hazarded, ‘‘ which would 
hold him back and we would have 
warning in time to avoid it, and I 
could shoot around in front of him— 
as I did on Smiley in: the Chicago 
race. 

But that favouring wind had a long 
sweep in the Yukon canon. It held 
steadily mile after mile. 

“‘He’s got it! We're there!” 
Williams cried when Volt turned to 
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the right into a cut in the mountains 
made by another stream. ‘‘* He’s got 
it—yes, but I'll meet him face to face, 
anyway.”’ 

Where the tributary had formed a 
broad aliuvial bottom in_— spring 
freshets, not far from its mouth, Volt’s 
machine had come to rest. This was 
the only landing-place in sight, and 
Rodd volplaned toward it. 

Above this bottom was a grey, char- 
acterless, eroding rampart of rock 
which prospectors had passed by again 
and again without any thought that it 
was rich with treasure. Flanking it 
was a small grove of black pines, a 
the edge of which stood a cabin of 
hewn logs, with the door open on this 
pleasant summer day, but no one in 
sight. 

Volt was looking over his machine. 
Kirker was part way up the mountain- 
rice, evidently placing a record of his 
claim. Instantly the Falcon carre to 
earth, Williams, without a word, his 
jaw grimly set, started towards 
Kirker. He was the smaller of the 
two and on the down hillside; but had 
Kirker been a ten-handed giant Wil- 
liams would not have hesitated. 

Rodd promptly followed him; and 
before he had gone a dozen steps he 
saw a girl, vigorous and slender, come 
hurrying through the grove. She was 
going straight toward Kirker,, who 
had looked around to Williams and 
drawn himself up prepared for any 
eventuality, unmistakable confidence 
in the outcome in his manner. Rodd 
saw the girl was comely not alone in 
figure, but in a countenance which had 








an air of confidence no less pronounced 
than Kirker’s. 

‘* Well, I’ve staked it. I’m ahead 
of you,’’ said Kirker defiantly when 
Williams paused only a few feet away 
from him. ‘‘ Do you want anything 
else?”’ . 

Williams had paid no attention to 
the girl, though he must have seen 
her. His white face, with its center- 
ing determination, gave mute testi- 
mony that he had cut everything else 
out of his mind except the score which 
he proposed to settle. 

‘Yes, I want something else, and 
now—if that is your game,” he told 
Kirker. 

By this time, Rodd was at his elbow. 
The girl was standing a little at one 
side, between Williams and Kirker. 
She raised her hand in interruption. 
She was smiling, and Rodd thought 
he had never seen a finer or more 
competent smile in all his experience. 

‘*George,’’ she said, ‘‘ after sou 
wont away I got to thinking th: you 
were a poor hand at speaking for 
yourself. I could not forget the way 
you looked when you picked up that 
b:t of rock, and the way you said: 
‘It’s as likely to bring me fortune as 
anything else in Alaska.’ Your hara 
luck and the chance of the thing 
worked on my imagination, and so 1”’ 
—this to Kirker, with the smile 
broadening appreciatively—‘‘ I staked 
out this mountain myself about a 
month ago—staked it for you, George, 
of course.”’ 

‘* No, I was mistaken. There isn’t 
anything else,’’ was all George Wil- 
liams had to say to Kirker after that. 
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THE CONVERSION OF RED NECK. 


A Story of Arizona. 





BY HIRAM MOE GREENE. 








iT UCK”’ KEEFER bent over 
B the earthen vessel that stood 
in the shade against old man 
Blackwell’s adobe and dipped in with 
a battered porcelain cup. Buck was 
a newcomer who had ridden in from 
the Quioxtoa country to get his mail. 
Blackwell watched him. Blackwell 
was an exception to the rule; Black- 
well asked questions. 
‘* You uster be over Dog 
way, didn’t you?’’ he asked. 
The steady, parching, alkali-laden 
wind of the Arizona desert had dried 
his throat, and Buck dipped into the 
jar again, at the same time sneaking 
a look out of the corner of his eves at 


Canyon 


Blackwell. After drinking slowly, 
Buck pulled the sacking across the 


wide mouth of the jar, put back the 
board that covered the sacking and set 
the cup in the exact centre of the 
board. Then Buck smiled. 

‘“Why, yes, I been there,”’ he 
laughed as he took a vacant place on 
the bench that, running along the 
wall, was screened from the sun by 
the rough wooden porch-roof. It was 
the usual weekly assembly, Blackwell 
and his brother and so forth. on ee 
ain’t the most beautifullest spot in 
New Mexicer. I have seen other dis- 
membered slices of tarey farmer that 
looked better and some what looked 
worse. New Mexicer ain’t no con- 
tinuous garden spot, but outside of a 
ticket office Arizony ain’t got no in- 
ternational reputation fer meadows 
and boundin’ brooks.’’ 

‘“You oughter stayed there if you 
liked it so well.’’ Blackwell suggested. 
“Did they run you out?’’ 

“Well, I dunno. I had a misun- 
derstandin’ with a idea.”’ 

“A idea! Why, they can’t do no 





harm. Them’s on your mind,’’ Black- 
well commented emphatically. 

‘* It depends,’’ said Buck easily, 
‘* how you get them—whether the idea 
comes to you out of the air into your 
head or whether they comes to you 
with pants on. Some of mine come 
to me with pants on and others just 
floated into my head.”’ 

Buck told his story as follows :— 


Slim Henderson—I was workin’ 
for Slim, cookin’ for the ‘“‘H ”’ 
outfit—-Slim fetched his father 


from Center Ossipce, or Ossified, or 
some other mortarfyin’ place in New 
Hampshire, to make him happy by 
spendin’ his shortenin’ days in the cow 


country down below Deming. The 
days is long wherever Slim is, and 


they both figured it would be pretty 
nice. It seemed to them like a good 
idea. 

The two of ’em rode in slowly to- 
ward the ranch one evenin’ with that 
there old, grey-haired, interlecturin’ 
lookin’ dad all dressed up in his 
funeral clothes, with a kind o’ grey 
hurrah-fer-Blaine plug hat on, the ends 
of his pants workin’ up toward his 
knees as he rode aside of his son. It 
was kind of good to look at, especially 
if you didn’t have no father, er no 
son, er no black pants. 


But Slim had a wrong idea. He 
done the wrongest thing a honest, 
dutiful and respective son could have 
did to the man what give him a chance 
to grow up into a human critter. 
They’s no excusin’ Slim. He knows 
his pa was a ejudcated, well-read 
feller what had never been off the New 
Hampshire range and had been fetched 
up on garden truck, fish and _tradi- 
tions. The square thing for Slim to 
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have done was to interduce the old 
gent to all hands and then sit down 
beside him in the deepo until a train 
come along what would have tooix the 
old man straight back to Center Os- 
prey—or whatsomever the nane is of 
that there bull’s-eye town. 

He might even have said to him in 
a even tenor voice: ‘‘ Father, this 
here is the most onery country in the 
whole onery world.’’ He wouldn’t 
need to have swore, but he could of 
made it as strong as the American 
langwige. He cotld of said: ‘‘ This 
here is a country fer rattlesnakes, 
canned goods, liquor and a easy-goin’ 
lot of erresponsible ruffians who has 
fergot the past and ain’t thinkin’ 
nothin’ of the future,’’ and things like 
that. He could of said: ‘* It ain’t no 
place fer an ejudcated man. Edjuca- 
tion has about as much chance in this 
here land of the freak as a tallow egg 
has of burnin’ a hole in a _ parafeen 
fryin’-pan. They’s no problems to 
work out that can’t be done without 
orations er hired by the month. It’s 
no place fer readers and thinkers. It’s 
the place of riders and drinkers.’’ He 
could of said: ‘‘I love you jest the 
same, dad, as I did in them childhood 
days when you uster make me live a 
upright life with a barrel-stave. I 
love you, hope to die! I do, but, fer 
heaven’s sake, go back to Center Ors- 
feed ’’’—or whatsomever the name of 
the place was er is. 

But, no, he had to lope the old man 
down to the ranch. He told him jest 
to go ahead and make himself as happy 
as he could, which Slim’s pa tried to 
do in his best ejudcated way. But he 
got plumb lonesome. He got tired o’ 
drinkin’ the glories of nature, feedin’ 
the hens and watchin’ the sunsets. 
When a feller is fetched up as he told 
about, in a feather bed and town 
meetin’s and Carnegie libraries on 
every hand, they’s times when he sort 
of yearns, as they say, fer mittens, a 
knit scarf around his neck, and cold 
feet. Why, he was that lonesome I 
know he would of give eight dollars 
fer a couple o’ first-class New Hamp- 
shire chilblains. And fer an icicle as 
long as yer arm—they’s no _ tellin’ 


what he wouldn’t of done fer that. At 
last he got so bad he took to readin’. 
I noticed it first, and speaks to Slim 


about it. But he didn’t give me no 
satisfaction. He said it was the old 
man’s idea of bein’ happy. I told Slim 
it warn’t my idea, and I was sure no 
man could read as much as he did and 
be altogether at home in his garret. He 
knowed enough, anyway, and they 
warn’t no use of his learnin’ more, as 
old as he was. I couldn’t of used none 
of it. I ast Slim if he had any idea of 
what it might be in them books the old 
man had sent fer. 

‘* Buck, you don’t understand men 

like my dad,’’ he says to me. ‘* You 
let him enjoy hisself. 
Enjoy hisself!’’ says I. ‘* Why, 
he ain’t enjoyin’ hisself, diggone yer 
old skin! He’s gettin’ more and more 
ejudcation, gettin’ new thoughts, new 
idears about soup-or-nacharal things. 
He told me so hisself.’’ 

But Slim wouldn’t listen. He said it 
was none of my business what the old 
gent done, and to keep still about it. 
And so I did, till one day the old man 
was readin’ and I said to him, friendly, 
what was he readin’ about? I can’t 
recite his own words; they was all 
about a new idea; but I catched on 
to the drift of it. What do you sup- 
pose it was! The dangest thing I ever 
heard. I couldn’t get the whole she- 
bang straight. But the way he talked 
and the way he looked was so sort of 
cold-shivers like that fer the first time 
in my misprint life I wished they was 
some one else around. An’ you can’t 
blame me. 

But I told him in a gentle and polite 
way that as fer as I was concerned it 
didn’t matter much to me one way or 
the other, and, I says, ef it was any- 
thing to him, I’d give in right at the 
start and we’d say no more about it. 
I wanted to have the whole thing over 
and done with. 

But he said I was spectacle or skep- 
tacle or somethin’ like that. And when 
I told him ef I was anythin’ I hadn’t 
orter be, to not hold it ag’in’ me, he 
up and said he would prove it. 

Well, I am jest as kind-hearted and 
agreeable as a monkey in a cage. I 
didn’t want nothin’ proved. It wasn’t 
nothin’ to me what I was. I didn’t 
give a dang. But I says to him that ef 
he would leave off readin’ books begin- 
nin’ with p-s-v-c-h, I would let him do 
it. He said he had experimented 
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some without nobody knowin’ it, and 
he was convinced that the action o’ 
the human mind on the human mind, 
which everybody knows about, could 
be carried farther, and that the human 
mind could influence and direct the 
thoughts o’ the lower animals, 
chickens, cows, horses, and sech kind. 
It was all right fer him to call a 
chicken a lower animal—a hen ain't 
no inseck—but when it comes to callin’ 
a horse a lower animal, well, it ain’t 
no use to argue with folks what has 
read somethin’ in a book. 

So he says fer me not to mention it 
to Slim under any consideration, but 
to prepare fer the next day at two and 
he’d show me somethin’. And he did. 

We sets down facin’ each other. 
After a while, in a deep voice, he 
says :— 

‘* You know that brown hen with 
the black tail-feathers ? Well, you 
and me by concentratin’ our minds are 
goin’ to make her lay. All you do is 
to think the same as I do, and think 
hard she will lay, and she will!” 

He said some other things, but I 
couldn’t quite catch on. We wasn’t 
to speak or move, jest think the hen 
was goin’ to lay an egg. He said he 
had done it all alone fer more’n a 
week and it had never failed yet. 

It seemed like a durn fool thing to 
do, but he was such a fine old man, 
fer away from home and all that, and 
I didn’t want him to think I was spec- 
tacle, so I sat still, him watchin’ me. 
When I did try to turn away, I hope 
to die if I could! I was magnated to 
him and I couldn’t get away. I 
thought of every durn thing in my 
whole life. Why, it was as still—so 
measly, itchin’ quiet—that I wanted 
to jest jump up and yell and git out 
from under. Everything seemed to 
be pressin’ against me. I couldn’t 
take a long breath. It was the most 
still stillness I ever heard. 

We must ef set there thirty minutes 
before I got down to thinkin’ steady 
about that there hen with the black 
tail-feathers. I would think of her 
and then I’d try my best to forget her. 
I counted up to three hundred and 
sixty-eight to keep my mind off of her, 
but I hope to die ef I could. It was 
no use tryin’. Well, just when I fel 
myself lettin’ go, 1 says to myself, 


Ss 
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— 
‘All right, then, Pi thin ofthe dang’ 
hen, and dang me if I don’t thimk 
she’ll lay !” 

What do you suppose breaks that 
there awful stillness but a _ cackle. 
The old man motioned. I follered 
him. He didn’t say a word. It was 
the brown hen cacklin’, all right. Mr. 
Henderson he headed fer the nest, 
with me trailin’ him. He put the egg 
in my hand and it was warm yet. 

Weil, you should ef seen -that old 
man smile. I remember his words as 
he took the egg outer my hand. 

‘* This is a very wonderful thing,”’ 
says he. ‘* A very wonderful thing. 
I alone have been able to make her 
lav an egg—one egg! But see,’’ he 
Says, pointin’ to the egg, ‘‘ what two 
minds can do. That is a double- 
yolked egg !” , 

You could see on the outside that it 
was a two-yolker, fer it had that lump 
around it. We went into the house 
again and he cracked it in a saucer, 
and them was two of the nicest yolks 
smilin’ up at me as I ever see. The 
whole idea dumfounded me. It was a 
regular hen miracle. I couldn’t say 
nothin’ but look at the old man and 
then at them volks. 

After a while, the old man _ says, 
‘* Are you convinced, Mr. Keefer ?”’ 

And when I says I was beyond all 
shivers and a doubt, he says that they 
was a greater experiment to try ; and 
now as I displayed sightkick powers, 
it was my duty as a noofight to go on 
with my prentership. Of course I 
didn’t know what he meant, but I tells 
him that ef I was any different from 
what I was before we started the two- 
yolked business, that it was his fault ; 
and, anyway, as Slim hired me as I 
;, he wouldn’t like me to be any 
different. But when a man argifies in 
words what is forren to yer nature 
they’s only one answer to give back, 
and that is Yes or No. I knowed the 
old man would get me to come his 
way at some time or another, so I 
says ‘‘ Yes.’’ Then he told me what 
he was goin’ to do. 

Slim had went up to El Paso fer 
somethin’, and the old man magnated 
me into ropin’ a bronco we called 
*“Red Neck ’’ and puttin’ the four- 
legged devil in a stall. It was a onery, 
usefulless, no-account critter that no- 
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body wanted. It had trailed a outfit 
up from Lordsburg and quit ’em at 
Slim’s ranch. Nature had intended it 
fer a sorrel, I guess, but it and Nature 
didn’t agree no way, so it was 
ashamed, I guess, and turned sort 0’ 
red. It could eat more’n a_hippo- 
potanoose and they was more meat on 
a grasshopper’s shinbone than there 
was on that dang horse. 

I started in to give the old man my 
idea of that thin-slatted critter, but 
the old man says, repeatin’ from a 
book, somethin’ like this :— 

They’s so much bad in the worst of us, 

And it’s so much worse in the best of us, 

That it behooves most of us to forget 

The good what gets the best of us. 

‘Nothin’ is bad,’’ says he. 
** We’re all doin’ the best we can with 
what we have to do with and in ac- 
cordion with our lights.’’ 

And maybe he said “ liver.’ Any- 
way, he went out there with a 
p-s-y-c-h book and started in to read 
a section or a quarter section to that 
dang, dumb, hollow brute. And he 
kept it up a little every day fer a 
week, when Slim comes back. 

I follered Slim out behind the corral 
and I takes him by the hand and says 
to him, ‘* Slim, they’s somethin’ on 
my mind I wants to mention to you.’’ 

** Well,’ he says, ‘‘ ef yer goin’ to 
bring up the question of the old man’s 
happiness, why you might jest as well 
quit before you start. His ideas are 
different from vours. You don’t un- 
derstand him, that’s all. He’s happy 
and he’s takin’ a great likin’ to you. 
I’m goin’ to raise yer pay to forty per, 
beginnin’ nex’ month. Say no more 
about it.’’ 

And he walks away and left me 
standin’ there. 

They’s always somethin’ happens 
when I get a raise. I don’t like it. 
It’s a evil omen. So when Slim walks 
away, I goes in an’ ties my other 
shirt in a neat bundle. 


The nex’ day Slim starts for Alamo- 
gordo, and I’m left there in primeval 
solitude with that there old man from 
Center Ostrich and them p-s-y-c-h 
books. 

No sooner had Slim gone than the 
old man goes out to eddyfy that 





critter. Once I went along, jest to 
see, and, hope to die ef that there 
onery animal wouldn’t quit eatin,’ 
hang its durn head and listen while 
the old man sat there on a overturned 
water pail readin’ the Riot Act to that 
dang horse in the most gentle voice 
and quictin’ langwige what I ever 
heard away from a legal execution or 
a church. Them words got into me 
too, and I was gittin’ so diggone 
moderate in my talk and so dang 
quiet in my ways that I felt ef I didn’t 
run away I’d_ turn parson, bank 
cashier, or undertaker, or somethin’ 
where you speak low. I couldn’t cuss 
no more. I'd aiways ‘‘ dadburn’’ or 
** diggone’’ instead. I was chang- 
in’ faster’n I could get acquainted 
with myself. 

The old man says on the fourth day, 
‘*] want you to bring Red Neck out 
in the corral and put a saddle on him. 
1’m goin’ to take a little ride.”’ 

‘** Not on your everlastin’ life! ’’ says 
I. ‘* It’s murder, suicide, arson, as- 
sault and battery and carryin’ con- 
cealed weapons. Why, Mr. Hender- 
son,’’ says I, ‘‘ Slim’ll miss you so 
much !”’ 

‘* I'll be here when he comes back,”’ 
says he. ‘‘ That poor, unlearned, un- 
enlightened animal now sees the error 
of his ways. He realises he’s been 
slothful, unappreciatively, and it’s 
time fer his spiritchul regeneration.’’ 

‘* Nobody can ride the dang brute in 
peace, comfort, or the territory of New 
Mexico,’’ says I. ‘* And even ef what 
you say is so about what it is time fer 
to happen, the horse is Slim’s and it’d 
be much better fer him to see what- 
ever it is what is goin’ to happen.”’ 

But there was nothin’ to say or be 
did but to do as he says. So I follers 
the old man out. He preached to the 
dang critter fer a minute, and then I 
let him into the corral where I had left 
the gate open so as the horse could 
make a bee-line fer Bowie with no 
stops at the intervenin’ flag stations. 
But what did that dang, mean, on- 
principled critter do but stand still and 
let me rope him and put the bridle on 
and cinch up that there saddle with no 
more trouble that ef I was harnessin’ 
a2 equestrian statute! 

Then Mr. Henderson says he'd get 
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on. I told him that I thought the ex- 
periment had gone fer enough fer the 
first day—that we orter save some of 
it by rights. But he wouldn't listen 
ty» me, though I ast him not to, and 
done my best to explain that nobedy 
what had any relatives or friends or 
place o’ habitation had any business to 
monkey with that there mean, low- 
down, contemplous animal. But on 
he would go, and on he went. 

I have seen unveilin’ of figures, 
fellers walkin’ high wires in a circus, 
and once I seen a ship with all her 
sails flung out, but I never’ seen 
nothin’ so full of inspiration and pres- 
piration than that of Slim’s dad _ sit- 
tin’ up straight as a deep-water Bap- 
tisr and holdin’ them there reins. So 
fer, he had carmed that unruly beast. 

He pulls upon the reins—mind you, 
I had not taken the rope off the 
horse’s neck, and they cantered 
around that there corral as purty as 
vou please, and fetched up where we 
had started. It was a horse miracle. 

‘* Take off the rope,’’ says the old 
man. 

‘‘ Not till you get off,” says I. 

**Haven’t yer faith?’’ says he. 
“Do not spoil this experiment by 
quivelin’.”’ 

I told him I didn’t even know how 
to quivel. And while we was talkin’, 
that dang critter begins to paw and 
hop around in a circle. Fer about 
three minutes she pulled me around 
that there corral at the end of a rope 
with the old man repeatin’ chapters of 
them books to her as fast as he could 
let them out. 

When she kind o’ haltered down, 
the old man quits his peaceful speech 
and he yells at me, 

‘Dad burn ye, Keefer, throw off 
that line!’’ I warn’t goin’ to, but he 
says, ‘* Diggone ye, ye take that there 
line off right away or I’ll have 
a 

He never got no ferther’n that, fer 
that dang animal jumped up in the air 
an’ comes on down on four feet with a 
terrible jolt. But the old man was so 
plumb full 0’ faith that he held on like 
as though it was the New Testament. 
She kicked up behind and then went 
and stood up on her hind legs with me 
holdin’ on the rope, and the old man 
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dad-burnin’ my picture and incitin’ me 
to let go that there rope. 

But I had no more intention o’ let- 
tin’ go that there rope than a cow has 
0’ steerin’ a ship. It was altogether 
far and away contrary to the nachul 
laws in sech case made er provided. 
Well, while 1 was meditatin’ in silent 
roomination as I was bein’ dragged 
around the corral, whether to shoot 
the dang horse or get behind the 
critter, tangle her in the rope and Iet 
her throw herself, she swung around 
quick, like a barn door in a wind, and 
give me both her hind legs in my 
stummick, right in the pit. 

Fer a while things was. dark. 
Durin’ them oncertain moments I 
must 0’ Iet loose o’ the rope, fer when 
I begun to see agin, the old man -and 
that dang Red Neck was goin’ around 
that corral, buckin’ and jumpin’ 
worse’n a trained horse in a_ show. 
Mr. Henderson was holdin’ to the 
saddle in front by the pommel, and 
the other hand hooked on behind, but 
he was goin’ back and forth and wig- 
glin’ around like he was a injy rubber 
man with a hollow backbone. 

I rolls over on my stummick, ’case 
I was so sick I couldn’t got up no 
other way, and jest when'I got on my 
hands and knees they shot out of the 
corral like a oiled shadder. I crep’ 
over to the gate, sufferin’ most ex- 
crooshootatin’ pains in the stummick, 
and the most conscience stickin’ feller 
as ever in hull of New Mexico. I 
know I was the penitentietest man 
outside o’ the penitentiary, and I knew 
Slim would wallop the internal lights 
out o’ me ef anythin’ happened to his 
dad. 


I lays there on my stummick and 
watches that there recedin’ cloud o’ 
dust of old man Henderson and Red 
Neck until it wasn’t no bigger’n a 
flea’s eye. Then I rolls over on my 
back, and I says to myself :— 

‘* Buck, ver a backslider, and the 
consarndest fool agoin’. Yer a liar 
and a horse thief, an’ a no-count 
human, two-legged thing. Yer ain’t 
got no more faith’n a janitor of a 
church. Diggone yer old stummick, 
get up! Don’t lay here like a sick 
eat. Yer ain’t no brighter’n a blind 
man with twins !’’ 
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Then I sort o’ gets holt of myself, 
rubs my stummick and my head, say- 
in’: *‘ I got faith now, and that dang 
old Red Neck can’t hurt sech a good 
man as old Mr. Henderson. Ef he 
could he would, and ef he did he has ; 
but whatever it is, 1 got my faith 
back.’’ 

It warn’t no easy job fer me to git 
on a horse. I was sick! But with 
one hand on my stummick, and my 
mind concreted on that there central 
thought that I had to do it, I fetched 
out another horse and went out o’ that 
there corral down the road to Deming. 
I heard the five-thirty-two whistlin’ 
when I was about six miles out, and 
afore I got to town I seen Slim comin’ 
up drivin’ a waggin with two ponies 
trailin’ on behind. 

When I got up to him I didn’t say 
nothin’, ner he to me. I jest rides by 
and turns around and seen the old 
man stretched out on some hay. He 


hadn’t lost nothin’ but his self-respec’, 
his watch, his collar-buttons, a part o’ 
his faith and some o’ his clothes. 
shook his head fer me not to tell. 


He 








There warn’t nothin’ said. Slim 
never even stopped the team. He 


jest run his hands down in his 
pockets, skinned off thirty-five dollars 
in bills, my month’s pay, and holds 
them out to me. When I got them I 
rode on ahead to get my other shirt 
what I had tied up in that neat bundle. 


Buck leisurely looked up the road 
where in the distance a tiny, copper- 
coloured cloud against the green of 
the desert marked the coming of the 
mail. 

‘* The old man went back to Center 
Orseflee—or whatsomenever the name 
is of that diggone place he come 
from,’’ said Buck. ‘‘I been thinkin’ 
maybe he might send me a _ postal 
card, tellin’ me he was happy agin.”’ 

Buck lifted the board off the big olla 
and reached for the cup. 

‘* Bein’ happy,”’ he said, ‘‘ hain’t no 
new idea like playin’ a pianny and 
cuttin’ yer own hair; it’s a nachul 
thing, like ropin’ a steer an’ smokin’ 
cigarettes. Ef it ’tain’t in you, you 
can’t get it out of you.’’ 














HOW DRIVER BRAY SAVED THE MAIL. 


The Story of the Mad Driver. 








BY WILFRID L. RANDELL. 
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RIVER BRAY gazed down com- 
D fortably from the high foot- 
plate of his big express engine, 

the ‘‘ Aldebaran,’’ and whistled a little 
aimless tune. When he arrived, boom- 
ing in at the head of his superb dinirtg- 
cars and sleepers, Dannersley Junction 
woke up, and things happened. Por- 
ters became suddenly visible; some 
of them, hoarsely vocal, went through 
a kind of minuet among the passen- 
gers’ legs with broad, flat luggage 
trolleys, whereof the corners were un- 
commonly sharp; _ others listened 
politely, with caps tilted and fingers 
pensively scraping their chins, to the 
doleful stories told by elderly ladies 
who had lost a trunk, a pet dog, or a 


handkerchief, and who were firmly 
convinced that railways and robbery 
were synonymous’ terms; _ others, 


again, projected a noisy cascade of tin 
boxes, leather bags, and bicycles from 
the guard’s van to the platform. 
Inspectors appeared, trim and aus- 
tere, from sundry mysterious door- 
ways marked ‘“‘ Private,’’ and con- 
sulted large watches with an anxious 
air that clearly implied evervbody was 
at least two minutes late. The station- 
master, one hand grasping a sheaf of 
important-looking papers, the other 
deep in a cross pocket of his braided 
trousers, promenaded aloof and alert 
as befitted his oifcial position; but 
his eyes were upon every man, and 
on the huge clock face which 
gleamed down like a solemn, admoni- 
tory ghost through the haze. Alto- 


also 


gether, what with the shrieking of 
energetic newsbovs, the dancing of 


the lights, and the general busy up- 
roar and commotion, Driver Bray was 


justified in feeling that his evening 
train ex Mornton down to Belmere 


was a great success. Esneciaily was 


he justified on this New Year’s Eve, 


— 


when many hundreds of happy people 
trusted their lives and their belongings 
to him for safe conveyance, and relied 
on his steady nerve to hurl them 
through the wind and rain to their 
destination a hundred or two hundred 
miles away. He removed a smut from 
one eye, placing a decorative streak 
on one side of his nose as he did so, 
and turned to the starting-lever, for 
the volley of slamming doors warned 
him that time was up. 

Martin, his fireman, mounted the 
iron steps, and in response to a green 
flash in the distance hooked down the 
whistle chain with a grimy finger; a 
short, impatient snarl echoed through 
the station, and Bray let on steam. 
The great green locomotive sent bil- 
lowy white clouds writhing away up 
among the timbers of the roof with 
husky, heavy exhausts, and out from 
the murmurous cavern the train 
moved gently, with hands waving and 
faces smiling from its long line of 
brilliant windows. The porters re- 
turned to their lairs after attending to 
stray bags and ascertaining that no 
more tips remained to be gathered in; 
the stationmaster vanished to his cosy 
sanctum ; the newsbovs resumed their 
penny horribles, and but for the 
occasional shriek of a shunting loco- 
motive or a distant fusillade of collid- 
ino trucks, Dannersley Junction for a 
while seemed silent. deserted, asleep. 

For the thirty-five mile stretch to 
Belmere, nearly level, forty-three 
minutes were allowed, so there was no 
need for anv hurrv on the part of the 


exnress. At half steam the gallant 
** Aldebaran’”’ could knock off  fiftv 
miles within the hour without the 
slightest sign of being ‘‘ winded,”’ 


even though she was not at the top of 
the shed list as a ‘“‘ fiver.’? Nobody 
knew better than Bray what she could 
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do, for he drove her at all hours and 
in all weathers ; he coaxed, urged, ca- 
joled her as a jockey would his horse, 
so that it was scarcely an exaggera- 
tion to say that she understood his 
Ways as well as he knew hers ; any ex- 
perienced driver will tell how an other- 
wise reputable and respectable engine 
will ‘* buck ’’ and rebel in most re- 
markable fashion with a stranger at 
her levers. Therefore, as the big 
‘* Aldebaran’’ fumed out into the wild, 
rainy night, Bray checked her enthu- 
siasm, uware that she would not re- 
sent it; he gripped the reins tightly, 
so to speak—in other words, he took a 
notch off the expansion gear ; whereat 
she realised that he was the master, 
and settled into the pleasant purring 
of a forty-mile stride in the first few 
minutes. 


A’ quarter of an hour elapsed, and 
the friendly Dannersley — signals 
whipped by one by one; then a broad 
flash of yellow light denoted the sig- 
nal-box where, like a bird in a cage, 
Tom Enderby passed the night. A 
slight jolt that ran through each pair 
of wheels in the train almost like a 
rhythmic hammerstroke told Bray 
that he was at the ‘‘crossover’’ points 
that connected to the up line; he 
glanced at the gauge—the pressure 
showed 185!b.—opened the regulator 
a trifle to maintain speed on a couple 
of miles departure from the level, and 
gazed ahead meditatively through the 
round window of the cab. When he 
reached Belmere, the end of his trip 
and the finish of his day’s work, 
should he go to the club and have a 
hundred up with a pal, or should he 
go straight home and mend _ the 
broken armchair that his wife had re- 
minded him of before he started off ? 
It would be needed, for two or three 
friends were coming to share the fes- 
tivities of the New Year, besides his 
boy, who was more than likely on this 
very train. 


He was pondering this important 
question, and had almost decided to 
attend to the household furniture in 
preference to enjoying the board of 
green cloth, when he felt the brakes 
suddenly go on and off—a trick by 
which the rear guard sometimes can 
call the driver’s attention. Martin, of 
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course, noticed this at the same 
moment, and the two men immediately 
peered back from opposite sides of the 
footplate along the line, only to draw 
in their heads and look at one another 
in amaze. ‘lwo yellow headlights, set 
abreast, were glimmering through the 
darkness. . Something was com- 
ing along behind—on their line—chas- 
ing them. 

It was inexplicable, unless Tom 
Enderby had gone mad or taken a nap 
in his signal-cabin,that any train could 
have been permitted to enter the down 
line after the Belmere express; be- 
sides, no train was due for another 
hour, either passenger or goods, nor 
was any special traffic indicated in the 
working time-table supplied to the 
men. Puzzled and alarmed, Bray 
edged on more steam and motioned 
Martin to replenish the fire, in case it 
should be necessary to do a bit of a 
sprint. For the driver of a train is 
handicapped ; he has not, so much 
liberty of the road as the captain of a 
vessel or the driver of a coach; he ean 
only run backwards or forwards when 
a collision seems threatened—he is 
unable to steer to right or left. 


Again Bray leaned from the handrail 
and looked back. The two gleams 
were obviously nearer, and in the 
gloom he could just distinguish a pale 
plume of steam against the murky 
sky. As he watched, debating on the 
probable distance between, the head- 
lights jerked, swerved, and again foel- 
lowed. Then Enderby was not mad 
or asleep—he had switched the enemy 
by those crossover points on to the up 
line, parallel with Bray’s train. Bray 
wondered, though, that the runaway 
—for such it surely must be—had 
taken those points so easily without 
being derailed; it must, he thouzht, 
be a light engine ; no train could have 
done it at that speed and kept to the 
track. 


He breathed more freely—his own 
danger was over. Then a thought 
leaped swiftly into his mind—a 
thought that sent his nerves tingling. 
Enderby had made an appalling mis- 
take, one of those lapses which may 
come to any man in a moment of 
strain, but which, if they occur to a 
railway man, may mean destruction 
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and despair. In his crowded seconds 
of anxiety about Bray’s train, he had 
sent the runaway on to the up line, 
which would have been all right in 
ordinary circumstances ; but to-night 
there was a_ special mail that ran 
through Belmere at nine—a boat train, 
a fiery meteor it was impossible to stop 
or check until it came within range of 
the Dannersley signals. Half an hour 
before, and the line could have been 
cleared for the runaway by telegraph 
and telephone ; half an hour later, and 
the mail would have safely passed ; 


but now, the two were rushing 
together furiously, fatefully, and 


Bray’s heart almost stood still as he 
pictured the terrible smash that was 
imminent, for the train would be 
crowded with people travelling home- 
ward, all unconscious of danger. 

He racked his brain for a solution 
of the difficulty—could nothing be done 
to save the hundreds of lives travelling 
on to destruction? In his mind’s eye 
he visualised the intervening stretch of 
line, and found not one spark of hope. 

But in such emergencies the brain 
works at high pressure, and ideas 
spring to birth and maturity which at 
other times would be sought in vain; 
at other times too, their danger, even 
ty the point of absurdity, would 
ensure their rejection. If only he 
could get across to the footplate of that 
engine in his rear, let her be driven 
or undriven, and back her at full speed 
to Dannersley, the mail would be 
saved. He turned to his mate, his 
mind made up. 

‘‘Can you take her on to Belmere 
alone? ’’ he shouted. 

‘‘T guess so,’’ roared the fireman. 
“What are you going to do?”’ 

‘* Jump across, if Ican!”’ As Bray 
spoke he cut off steam and allowed the 
pursuer to overtake a half-mile ; then, 
by carefully watching her and manipu- 
lating the gear, he managed to get the 
‘* Aldebaran ’’ nearly level with her. 
He discovered that it was an enormous 
goods engine, running light as he had 
anticipated. Was there a man on it? 
Or was it, by some mischance, a run- 
away in charge of no one? 

Foot by foot it crept up until the 
locomotives were roaring along neck 
and neck—and then Bray looked 


across into the eyes of a wild figure 


that grinned, yelled, menaced, waved 
its hands, and gesticulated frantically. 

‘*It’s Burton—drunk or mad!” 
shouted Martin. 

Bray watched for a chance to take 
his perilous leap; but the madman 
perceived his intention, and picked up 
a fire shovel, brandishing it formid- 
ably. Seizing a lump of coal, Bray 
threw it with all his might. It struck 
Burton on the leg, and brought him 
down ; but as Bray jumped he was on 
his feet again, agile as acat. On the 
wet iron Bray’s foot slipped, but he 
grappled with his infuriated opponent 
instantly, striving to save his throat 
from those sinewy hands that clawed 
at him. The two strong men swayed 
to the rocking engine, their arms 
twined together, their muscles stand- 
ing out with the strain, their eyes 
searching for a weak point. For some 
seconds neither gained any advantage ; 
then, with a terrific wrench, Burton 
flung Bray to his knees in a corner ; 
but the effort proved to be his undoing, 
for Bray plunged for the other man’s 
legs, and overset him. He fell heavily, 
and as he fell Bray’s fist shot out—a 
mighty fist it was—and that one blow 
crumpled the madman in a senseless 
heap on the shining coal. 

Half blinded with a trickle of warm 
blood that matted his eyebrows and 
dripped to his coat, Bray sprang to the 
regulator and snapped it shut. In 
another two seconds he had the brakes 
hard on, and the engine, not having 
the momentum of a heavy load to push 
it on, slowed down. Martin and the 
Belmere express passed rapidly out of 
sight on journey, and Bray 
glanced at his watch. © It was 9.20. 
The boat train passed Belmere at nine ; 
he guessed that about another minute 
was all that intervened before she 
would run him down. Reversing the 
gear, he let on steam and muttered to 
himself ; showers of sparks flew from 
the rails, and the driving wheels spun 
fiercely backwards, failing in their 
rebellion to grip the track. 

Then came the crucial moment of 
pause, and with scarcely any appreci- 
able interval the huge engine began to 
run back towards Dannersley.. Was it 
in time? Bray wondered—and as he 
wondered he glimpsed the double 
green headlight of the advancing 


their 
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special glinting across the dark fields 
in the direction of Belmere. He threw 
on full steam, and the country began 
to fly feverishly past. The chilly 
rain, beating upon him, mingled with 
the thick stream that disfigured his 
face ; but he was not conscious of it ; 
his mind was set on that flitting green 
glimmer. Surely those fools on the 
engine of the mail would see his lights 
in time and set their brakes hard 
down? Or would they merely think 
that he was some special on the other 
line?—it would perplex them, no 
doubt, coming so quickly after the 
Belmere express had crossed them, but 
they would not, in that case, foresee 
any danger to themselves. He 
listened ; but he heard no sound except 
the clatter of the engine as she hurled 
herself backward through the night. 
. . . He was getting perilously near 
Dannersley, and he dared not stop. 
Hark! A long, angry whistle 
pierced the din, like a lane of shrill 
sound—it was the mail protesting at 
the sight of the first Dannersley signa! 
set against her—the distant signal, 
which only meant a caution, not a 
dead stop. Enderby had evidantly 
done the only thing possible; and 
finely he must have stared as Bray and 
his engine careered past his box. 
Nearer and nearer came the mail; 
but she was slowing, and Bray opened 
his whistle to an answering, deafening 
yell. Just as he reached the first net- 
work of sidings that spread like a cob- 
web outside Dannersley, he saw that 
the danger was over—the mail had 
become well under control. It was 
only just in time, for had he been 
forced to rush back through the 
junction he would have crashed into a 
short local train which was standing 
on the line he would have taken. 
Round the whole yard the story had 
flown like wildfire that Burton was 
mad—he had been ‘‘queer’’ for days— 
and had run amok with a big engine. 
Awestruck groups of men were stand- 
ing here and there discussing the pro- 
hable fate of the special mail, and the 
telegraph and telephone had conveyed 
to Belmere messages and urgent in- 
quiries- that were practically con- 
tinuous. Therefore, when those at 


hand saw the locomotive run reversed 








into Dannersley yard, just outside the 
junction, and stop, a shout of ‘‘ He’s 
back !’? went up, and a little crowd 
rushed to the engine. 

“It’s Bray,’ said one. 

‘* No— it’s Burton,’’ 
another. 

‘* Bray, I tell you. But he went 
out just now on the Belmere express— 
how the blazes did he get on this 
blessed engine ?”’ 

This was the point which puzzled 
them all, and poor Bray was hardly in 
fit condition to answer any questions ; 
he had to be lifted down, for his whole 
body was shivering and trembling with 
the nervous strain and the chill. The 
blow from an edge of iron as Burton 
had flung him to the footplate had 
cut his head deeply, and he was a 
ghastly sight. But when they realised 
what he had done, putting two and 
two together from his stammered ex- 
planations and the messages which 
came from Enderby’s cabin, and knew 
that but for his heroic, prompt action 
the mail that fumed and fretted a few 
hundred yards away would have been 
piled up in a horrible doom, perhaps 
burning, they raised a cheer that rang 
out and made the passengers of the 
waiting local start as they looked up 
from their last editions. That hearty 
cheer was the last sound Driver Bray 
heard before he fainted ; but its echoes 
sent a pleasant thrill through his blood 
when he came to himself in a cosy bed 
of Dannersley Hospital, and remem- 
bered his desertion of the ‘‘ Alde- 
baran.”’ 

Tom Enderby was reduced to a 
porterial capacity, for, however much 
excuse he had in the haste of the 
moment, such mistakes can never be 
overlooked ; but Driver Bray has quite 
forgiven him. And, one would im- 
agine, ‘‘it takes a bit of doing,’’ as 
the phrase goes, to forgive a man who 
has switched you on the same line as 
a non-stop mail.  Burton’s driving 
davs are over, of course, but he pot- 
ters round the sheds sometimes for the 
sake of old memories, and has an oc- 
casional chat, in his weak, broken- 
down way, with the man who knocked 
him senseless on the footplate of his 
runaway engine. 
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BY M. FORREST. 


HE little black man sat on a snag 
which stuck up from the cool 
green water. He looked exceed- 

ingly cross. 

‘*] don’t like all this talk about a 
White Australia,’’ he said. The pink 
water-lily opened her petals slowly, 
and out came a fairy face—all dimples 
and rose. 

‘* Never listen to gossip !”’ she said, 
and then the leaves closed over her 
again. 

The Kingfisher put his beak on one 
side and considered. 

‘“‘There are points about being a 
coloured bird after all,’’ it said. ‘‘ I 
suppose only the crows will suffer— 
the magpies have enough white to 
save their reputations—even in a 
Labour community.”’ 

‘*T should never have come here if 
I had known you were such radicals,”’ 
said the little black man. ‘‘ Goblins 
are conservative sort of folk. We be- 
long to the old families.’ 

‘“‘Trish or Scotch?’’ asked the king- 
fisher, as though he was inviting him 
to drink. 

‘‘Pure Gaelic,’’ retorted the little 
black man haughtily. **Don’t you 
observe my accent? None of you Aus- 
tralians could say ‘loch’ as I do; and 
I swear you would stick at ‘ cailidh.’ ”’ 

‘“No,”’ said the kingfisher. a 


should not. I should never attempt 
it. Good aboriginal is enough for 
me.”’ 


The pink water-lily unfurled—cvt 
peeped the tip of a fairy nose. 

‘“What sort of weather are we 
going to have on the coast, Mr. 
Kingfisher?”’ she asked. She was a 
peacemaker. 


““Calm—calm, my dear young 
lady. Don’t you know it is always 
calm when the kingfisher nests; and 
my wife has just set up housekeep- 
ing?’ 

‘* I have never seen the sea,’’ said 
the pink fairy regretfully. ‘‘ This 
creek bounds my horizon.’’ 

The little black man puffed out his 
chest. 

‘*The rolling ocean for me,’’ he 
cried. ‘‘ With a heave O! and a 


”? 





Then he overbalanced and fell into 
the water. 

The Kingfisher flew away. ‘‘ That 
person bores me,’’ he said. But the 
pink lily trembled down to her strong 
green cabled roots, and, curving out- 
wards, helped the little black man 
back to the snag. This made the 
water-snake jealous. He had an evil 
disposition, and long had he loved the 
lily. 

‘“*T will settle his hash,’’ said the 
snake, and he sidled through the 
water to the snag whereon perched 
the dripping goblin. 

** Dear me! I hope you will feel no 
ill effects from your immersion, Mr. 
Black Man,”’ he hissed demurely. The 
snake was something of a scholar. 

‘* B—r—r—r—h ! Thanks awfully,”’ 
replied the shivering goblin. 

‘*Might I assist you back to the 
bank and a change of garments? ’’ 
continued the snake with a wicked 
roll of his beady eye. 

There was an agitated fluttering in 
the petals of the lily, but the little 
black man, with water im his eyes, did 
not see it. 


‘Just sit on my back,” said the 
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snake—he had a_ slippery tongue. 
‘*In the middle—where I keep my 
waist—and I will ferry you over with 
the greatest pleasure. I saw you 
riding on a water-rat this morning. 
They are so jolty. My carriage, on 
the consrary, is a subtle and delightful 
motion.’’ 

The little black man accepted the 
offer gratefully. He wanted to return 
tu his-dry dust cave on the bank where 
he stored his green tights and his new 
red cap. He disliked appearing before 
the pink lily in his present condition. 

A tiny wail went up to the sky from 
the heart of the trembling lily. With 


a woman’s intuition she feared the 
water-snake. The eagle-hawk heard. 
He, like a great many habitual 
criminals, had a good side to his 
character. He liked fair play. When 
he struck it was a_ straightforward 
blow. Besides, he enjoyed snakes as 


food—not as personal friends. 
As the little black man flung his silk- 
stockinged ley across the glossy wet 
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body of the snake and the reptile’s 
eyes gleamed with the anticipation of 
diving to the sandy bottom of the 
creek with its victim, down from the 
unclouded blue dropped a_ reddish 
bunch of feathers and a piercing beak, 
down to the cool green calm of waters. 
Then, swift as a dart, upward it sped 
again, but this time the cruel claws 
were not empty; something writhed 
and squirmed and hissed and struck 
ineffectually. 


And to the rippling surface of the 
creek there fell one drop of blood. 


But the pink lily, with her alms 
about the little black man’s neck, her 
green leaves supporting him, her 
strong cables making foothold for his 
pointed toes, did not see it. 


Nor did the little black man, with 
his rapturous lips to hers. And all 
about them was  peace—sunlit and 
scented with the breath of gum and 
the sweetness of blossoming shrub. 











in fashion goes to the French 

races to see her last creation, 
and those who know the various wind- 
ing ways which lead to her temples can 
gather enough knowledge from an 
afternoon at Longchamps or Auteuil to 
last for weeks. The scene is well worth 
seeing from other points of view also, 
for surely no racecourse in the world 
shows a more cosmopolitan gathering 
of well-turned-out men and women than 
either of the Paris courses on a fine 
Sunday during the season. The drive 
out through the Bois de Boulogne, 
which is thronged with Parisians (endt- 
manchés), the drive back in the warm 
light of a summer evening, the stop 
for tea at ‘‘ Pré Catelan,” and the 
return to Paris just as the night mists 
are rising and the city lights bursting 
forth! The whole thing is full of sug- 
gestion and poetry, and one under- 
stands why Parisians love their city 
and long for it when they are in 
foreign lands. 

But to get back to my starting 
point, Fashion! She reigns supreme 
at the races. Women dress purposely 
to be looked at, and other women go 
purposely to look at them. The big 
shops send their representatives to get 
ideas, the little dressmakers hang 
round the entrance gates as much as 
the policemen will let them so that 
they may catch some new notion of 
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trimming and cut, the fashion designers 
spend hours staring at notabilities with 
a view to drawing the dresses they 
happen to be wearing, and the fashion 
writers do much the same thing. The 
bourgeotse also goes on purpose to get 
ideas for a new dress, and the photo- 
graphers snapshot all the eccentricities 
so that they may be sent forth as 
messages all over the world as to what 
the Parisiennes are wearing. We all 
know those eccentricities, and we all 
know that they are rarely worn by the 
real Parisienne. This very particular 
lady dislikes eccentricities unless they 
are of the very simplest kind, and 
leaves the startling eccentricity to the 
foreigner who knows no better than to 
believe the dressmaker who is selling 
her the wild models which no one who 
knows the secrets of good dressing will 
so much as look at. Nevertheless, the 
question of eccentricity is growing com- 
plicated, because it is the hour of 
strange happenings in the kingdom of 
art ; and dress, a minor art in itself, is 
always affected by what is going on in 
the “ upper circles.” Years ago, when 
painters were searching for beauty, 
women dressed to look beautiful ; 
to-day, when painters are seeking for 
curious problems, women dress as 
freaks. It makes me sad to say it, 
but it is true that a graceful, pretty 
woman is rare to-day, whereas a 
smart, curious problem in taffetas is 
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Foulard Dress in Blue and Ecru by Bernard. Félix. 
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The following important report has 
recently appeared in most of the leading 
London and Provincial newspapers. 


PURE FOOD. 


Lecture on Cheese and Cheesemaking. 


A highly interesting lecture on ‘‘ Cheese and Cheesemaking '’ was delivered by Mr. A. Brewer, 
member of the Institute of Hygiene, at the Battersea Polytechnic. 

The lecturer, at the outset, showed the great importance of the quality of the pasture or feed of 
the cow providing the milk which formed the raw material for the manufacture of cheese. 

He divided the science of cheesemaking into four parts : (1) The care of the milk previous to 
manufacture ; (2) the actual manufacture of hard and soft cheese; (3) the care of the complete 
product, until it reached the consumer ; and (4) the advantages of cheese as a substitute for flesh food. 

Mr. Brewer described in detail the various processes in the making of cheese and the methods of 
testing the condition of the finished product. He enumerated some of the 156 kinds of cheese made 
in various countries, dividing them into “ hard’’ and “ soft.’’ As an example of the former he took 
Canadian Cheddar, and of the latter St. Ivel Lactic Cheese. Having referred to Professor 
Metchnikoff’s researches into the action of the Bacillus Bulgaricus, he went on to claim for St. Ivel 
Cheese great dietetic value on account of its purity and the fact that it contains an abundance 
of the organic phosphates. 

The makers of St. Ivel Lactic Cheese had, he said, achieved a great success, for they had pro- 
duced a cheese which, owing to the rapid action of the special culture used, converted the curd into 
a cheese ready for the consumer, and with all the organic phosphates retained. He, personally, 
strongly advocated the use of this cheese as being pure, digestible, and of high dietetic value. He 
hoped that the community would soon awaken to the great advantages of cheese generally as a 
substitute for flesh foods, and of this cheese in particular, which had a health value peculiar to itself. 

In dealing with the dietetic value of cheese, the lecturer quoted a number of authorities to prove 
his case, amongst whom were the late Sir Henry Thompson, Dr. Hutchison, author of ‘‘ Food and 
Dietetics,’ Dr. Haig, Dr. Bond, Mattieu Williams, and Mr. Eustace Miles, M.A. 

The amusing and often lengthy process of bargaining between farmer and buyer was fully 
described, and this and similar digressions formed a relief to the mass of technical detail with which 
the lecture abounded, and which gave it a special educative value. 

Mr. Brewer was listened to with great attention throughout, and at the conclusion of his lecture 
was heartily thanked for his “ interesting and scientific exposition '’ of his subject. 


The above is a convincing proof of the 
value of St. Ivel Lactic Cheese as an 
article of food. 


Apart from its health-giving properties it 
is delicious to eat, and it is not only easily 
digested, but is considered by medical 
men to be a great aid to digestion. 


VEL 


GHEESE 
LACTIC: ~ 


“The Pride of the West Countrie.” 


64d. each from Grocers and Dairymen everywhere. 
ST. IVEL LTD. YEOVIL. 
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common as flowers in May. To begin 
with, she wears shoes with heels so high 
and toes so pointed that to walk is an 
impossibility, then her skirt will clip 
her round the ankles, and either round 
her knees or hips it will be bunched up, 
her waist will be just where she feels 
inclined to place it, her neck will be 
swathed in a soft Byronic lawn collar 
and frills, her_sleeves will be long and 
and her hands covered with frills, her 
hair will be wound round her head 
quite neatly, and her hat will be rather 
like a man’s morning hat in straw, 
swathed with folds of taffetas round the 
crown and spiked in front with a bushy 
aigrette, bound round at the base like 
a soldier's, and so set as to stick 
straight up from the middle of her fore- 
head. That is a picture one sees 
every day in Paris, as well as on race 
days. Only the women who have 
intelligence and courage enough to 
draw what is best out of the fashions 
set by the dressmakers of to-day can 
hope to look charming and well dressed, 
and it is of these that it is best to talk, 
so that their taste and not that of the 
eccentrics shall be spread abroad. 

How it is that dress in Paris should 
follow the example of the painters is 
quite easily understood when one has 
lived in Paris. Every young man in 
Paris seems to pass through the school 
of the ‘‘ Beaux Arts,” and so learns the 
way in which the art of his day is 
tending. Later in life, if he become a 
dress designer, or merely an employé 
in a big dressmaking house, he imposes 
his ideas on the women he works with, 
and they, in their turn, become folles 
with love of the ‘“‘ new movement,” 
and when they go to the museums to 
study the old manuscripts and bring 
back copies for the head designers, 
they manage to give a twist or a turn 
to a really lovely, statuesque garment, 
and so caricature it, as several of the 
most renowned dressmakers have cari- 
catured the beautiful Oriental gowns 
which they are persuading Western 
women to wear to-day. Only this 
spring I saw a dark-eyed creature, 
dressed in splendid Eastern stuffs, with 
a violet turban on her head instead of 
a hat, driving in an ordinary taxi to 


the races. Another, who was pacing 
the wooden walk with a friend, was 
swathed in white satin and crowned by 
a wreath of black-and-white aigrettes 
attached to her hair with Oriental 
jewels. Eastern-looking cloaks were 
wound about many female forms, and 
anklets jingled on more than one slim- 
footed maiden. If they were all slim 
one would mind less, but they are not; 
many of them indeed are the reverse, 
and the effect is consequently more 
ludicrous. Probably all these very 
eccentric young persons are manne- 
quins, second-rate actresses, or people 
of that world, and therefore may be 
said not to count with the society 
woman or with the quiet, upper-class 
woman who may not actually be a 
society woman. But they really do 
count with some, for I have often 
heard women of the utmost respect- 
ability say they would love to dress 
that way, and I have often seen little 
shop girls turned out as cheap imita- 
tions of their fashionable sisters. This 
is where they do harm. They set a 
bad example to the masses, and the 
dressmaking world loves them, makes 
for them, designs for them, and prefers 
them a million times to the conven- 
tional society woman. One can under 
stand that because they are so supple 
in their taste, and care not a jot for 
tradition. They are artists in their 
way, and actresses every one of them. 
Each new fashion to them is a new part 
to play, whereas, once a duchess, a 
duchess always you are supposed to 
be, and to appear at important social 
functions among dignitaries of the State 
in a harem skirt, or anklets, or an 
Egyptian casque instead of a tiara, 
would need a good deal of courage, and 
would invite a great deal of criticism. 
Thus it is that the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main in Paris, and ladies of the Court 
in England, have to think of something 
else rather than the latest freak in 
fashion when setting about the re- 
plenishing of their wardrobes; and the 
Paris races can be very useful, as they 
can teach them what is smart and 
possible, and what is smart and 
impossible, There is no need to be for 
ever in a tailor-made, and there is no 
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“Let Her not Walk 


the Sun.” 





“Tet her not walk in the sun,” was 
Hamlet’s advice to Ophelia. This shows 
that Hamlet knew what had the power 
to mar the beauty of woman. But in these 
enlightened days woman can afford to laugh 
at the wisdom of the Prince of Denmark. 
With impunity she may golf and motor, 
hunt and yacht, and frolic in the surf, 
knowing full well that Valaze, Dr. Lykuski’s 
Skinfood and Beautifier, will put to rout 
every freckle, will dispel tan and sallowness, 
and restore clearness and whiteness of skin, 
and will, within from a fortnight to a 
month of the first application, re-create a 
complexion that has lost every claim to the 
name. 

Unaided by massage or rubbing—and 
only by mere contact with the skin—Valaze 
sinks down, down into the deeper layers of 
the skin, and stimulates, exhilarates, and 
beautifies it. 

Mme. Helena Rubinstein, the Viennese 
Complexion Specialiste, has sole control of 
this famous Complexion Corrective, the 
price of which is qs. 6d., 8s. 6d., and 21s. a 
jar. 

On the principle that an ounce of pre- 
vention is frequently worth a pound of 
cure, an equally interesting speciality is 
found in Novena Sunproof and Windproof 
Creme, which affords positive protection to 
the skin against the sun as well as the wind, 
and prevents—-please note the word pre- 
vents—-as Valaze removes, freckles, sunburn, 
tan, sallowness, and chapping of the skin 
due to heat, wind, or weather. In this 
preparation is represented a most astonishing 
achievement of modern chemistry. The 
price is 3s. and 6s. a pot. Writes a client 
from the Central Provinces of sun-scorched 
India: ‘‘ Last Christmas I gave ‘ Novena 
Sunproof Creme’ a good test. I was out at 
Christmas Camp, and out in the sun all day 
long shooting, and never took a sun umbrella. 
I used Sunproof Creme always, and did not 
get sunburnt, although I am one who burns 
divectly and gets a horridly dark colour. I 
am delighted with the Creme.” 

Madame Rubinstein recommends for the 
summer also the following exclusive pre- 
parations : Valaze Complexion Powder for 
normal and moist or greasy skins, and 





Novena Poudré for dry skins. The price 
of both is the same—3s., 5s. 6d., and ros. 6d. 
a box. . Then there is the special medicated 
variety; Poudre No. 3,’’ which should be 
used on those parts of the face which are 
“shiny,” and the price is 5s. a box. Of 
liquid powders there is Valaze Snow Lotion 
(a superb Viennese preparation) for normal 
skins, at 4s., 7s., and tos. 6d. a bottle, and 
the same “ Special,’’ for greasy skins, at 
7s. 6d., 158., and 21s. a bottle. Another 
preparation is Valaze Liquidine, a most 
remarkable lotion, which overcomes many 
undesirable conditions, amongst which are 
enlarged pores, blackheads, undue flushing 
of nose and face, and oiliness of the skin, 
by stimulating and thoroughly cleansing 
the pores, and producing a finer and 
more healthy cuticle, 1os. 6d. and 21s. a 
bottle. 

Dr. Lykuski’s Blackhead and Open Pore 
Cure banishes these disfigurements. It 
closes enlarged pores, cures a greasy, coarse 
skin, and assists in preserving a healthy 
complexion. Price 3s. 6d. a box. No. 2 of 
same, for more obstinate cases, 6s. 

Novena Cerate, a most effective and 
natural skin cleanser, without the use of 
soap and water, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 12s. 6d. 
a jar. 

Valaze Hand Cream whitens and softens 
the hands. Price 7s. 6d. a jar. 

Madame Rubinstein’s establishments, the 
Maisons de Beauté Valaze, are located at 
24 Grafton Street, London, W., and 255 Rue 
Saint Honoré, Paris, and there she practises 
her famous complexion treatments, including 
the removal of wrinkles and crow’s feet, 
by her exclusive methods, of remedying 
coarse and open pores, gieasiness or dryness 
of the skin, puffiness of the eyelids, double 
chin, redness of nose and face, blackheads, 
etc., etc. Her system comprises the most 
perfect methods for the cultivation, preserva- 
tion, and restoration of facial beauty. 

All orders, inquiries, applications for 
appointment, or for free booklet, “‘ Beauty 
in the Making,” which teaches the science 
of complexion treatment, should be addressed 
to Madame Helena Rubinstein, Maison de 
Beauté Valaze, 24 Grafton Street, Mayfair, 
London, W. 





















A Prune Taffetas Dress by Redfern, with hat to match. 
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Hygiene in daily life. 


perfume gentle- 
men permit 
themselves. 

















“4711” holds this notable 
distinction, and has ‘won it 


fairly. 


Its fragrance is refined and 
lasting; is never obtrusive, 
and never cloys. 


A bottle of “4711” is as 
much at home on the man’s 
bath-room mantelpiece as on 
my lady’s dressing table, and 
is as much used by the master 
of the house as by its mistress. 
“4711” is obtainable at Chemists and 
Perfumers throughout the world, and its 


bottles are distinguished by the Blue and 
Gold label. 
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(Copyright) 
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DESTROYS 
INSECTS, ; ee 
yao is the Best Remedy for 
ve ANIMAL , ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
_— =? HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
—, Sim | GOUT and INDIGESTION. 
6d. & 1/- a 4 Safest and most Effective Aperient 
tablets, by all > 3. for Regular Use. 
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necessity if one leaves a tailor-made to 
fall into the fashions of the demi- 
monde, because there is always a happy 
medium for the intelligent woman. 

A few Parisiennes and a few Paris 
dressmakers know just where to find 
that happy medium, and these have 
appeared at the Spring race meetings 
in charming clothes, all of which are 
desirable and very expensive, but pos- 
sible to copy. The tailor-made comes 
first, and it is made in various materials. 
There is the neat serge, or cloth, in a 
dark shade, which is worn ona dull 
day with a very smart jabot, high 
collar, ultra simple but smart hat, and 
perhaps a flower in the front of the 
coat, the neatest of shoes to match, 
with moderate heels, and an en tout cas 
in a plain silk to match the coat and 
skirt. There is the satin tailor-made, 
the plain taffetas with its fine em- 
broidered lawn collar and cuffs, its 
lining of chiffon, and its set of old 
paste buttons down the front. There 
is the cream tussore skirt with its 
coloured coat, also. of tussore, cut 
after the style of the Russian blouse, 
and caught in at the waist by a smart 
leather belt ; there is the lingerie gown 
with its toile coat in colour, there is the 
black charmeuse gown with a train 
and white tulle frills at the throat and 
wrists, and with it a white satin coat, 
cut with basques and fastened with 
one beautiful jet button at the waist. 
There may be others ; a blue serge, a 
khaki éponge, etc., but they all run on 
the same lines as regards cut, and they 
should all be very simply trimmed and 
beautifully made, otherwise they look 
shoddy. Hats to go with them in 
colour and shape are also an absolute 
necessity. Never have one hat for two 
tailor-mades, but always a hat for each 
one, and let it be chosen with the 
gown. See that its lines are the same 
style, and do not put on a shepherdess 
hat with a Russian blouse. These are 
points the Parisienne is inexorable 
about, and she would far rather have 
two complete costumes, with shoes, 
hat, gloves, jabot and jewels just 
right, than four imperfect outfits with 
the details not settled. 

The summer gowns all tend towards 
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draperies, and in chiffons, voiles, laces 
and all such delicate materials they 
will be very becoming. No petticoats, 
except plissé chiffon -or silken ones, 
must be worn under these soft draperies, 
as the idea is to keep the slender, 
clinging effect. The Marie Antoinette 
fichu is not the fashion of this season, 
although in modified form it may still be 
seen, but every other kind of lace collar, 
ruffle, rever and jabot, even to the lace 
or lawn cape, may be expected to 
appear on race days in Paris during 
the season. The long cloak will also be 
to the fore very much the same as last 
year, and sunshades will certainly be a 
rage. What they will become as time 
goes on it is impossible to say, but so 
far they are all made with the idea of 
completing the harmony of the cos- 
tume. No vivid colours are worn by 
the true Parisienne, unless in such a 
small note that it can only be as a sort 
of flower, the result being that very 
often the smartest fozlette, to an in- 
experienced eye, is somewhat dowdy. 
Black and white will be in favour 
again ; white lingerie with coloured 
embroidery, with coloured chiffon 
under open-work flounces, with silk 
flowers cut out and incrusted on lawn, 
and with other devices of this kind, will 
be seen ; and I have a feeling that white 
lingerie dresses with black satin coats 
smartly cut and fastened with one 
handsome button at the waist will also 
be extremely smart wear. The big 
white hat in tagal, lined with black or 
another colour and trimmed very 
simply, will be much worn, and there 
is a promise of lace and chiffon hats 
coming into favour. Pale yellows, 
pale rose, pale green and pale biscuit 
shades will come in later, but the early 
summer in Paris is generally marked 
by a lack of colour in the dresses of the 
women. Possibly the brilliant colour- 
ing of the city will account for this in 
some ways; and, again, the French 
mind prefers subtle art effects, or it did 
until late years. Consequently the 
best-dressed women are those who 
choose quiet colours, clean lines, beau- 
tiful clinging materials, and who avoid 
all profusion of ornament or pre- 
tention to looking richly dressed. 
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RUSTLESS 
FITTINGS 
i" Single Double 
Allthesehave clip tops. Ends Ends 
No. No. 
liin. Plain Cotton Elastic .. 401 I/- .. 6011 
ld in. Plain Silk Elastic on 








liin. Frilled Art Silk Elastic 607 1/- .. 

1jin. Frilled Best Silk Elastic 68 1/6 .. 

If unable to obtain from your draper, 
write to THE MANUFACTORY, 

Hackney Rd. Works, London, N.E. 
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Youth may fly-but 


Beauty lingers |: 


Dr. Harlan’s ape - Dam 4 
ollow 
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and makes the skin soft and Mark 
satiny. you have, or dread, ‘ ’ 
disfiguring blemishes, you can Neu-Yita. 
safely and easily remove them with this wonderful self-applied 
Massage. There's no need to use skin lotions, etc. (often harmful 
and usually ineffective); nor is it necessary ‘o undergo expensive 
treatm nt at a beautv specialist’s. For the absurdly small sum 
charged you can retain or regain a perfect complexion and skin, 
and preserve its youthful clarity and freshness. You actually 
feel and see the benefit of o e application. Blackheads, Pimples, 
Wrinkles, eto., being quickly effaced It is also an efficient eye 
bath, making bright, sparkling eyes. A toilet necessity for 
either sex. Cup sent in plain wra»per—with FREE BOOK, 

Beauty and Health,” Secrets of PricelessValue—to apy address 


Hundreds of Unsolicited Testimonial. 
Our Special Offer te Readers ef ‘ Pall Mall Magazine.” 


This COUPON REDUCES PRICE 6°- 


Regular advertised price 2s. 1d. since 1904, but if you have not 
tried our Massager before, this coupon entitles you to purchase 
at reduced price of Is. 6d. (postage 1d,, abroad 6d.). Send P.O. or 
Stamps (2d. extra if parcel to be registered)and enclose this advt. 











Call or write: W. Harlan, Neu-Vita Association, 
6-108, Exchange Bidgs.,Southwark, London. England. 
copyright) ESTABLISHED 1908. [AGENTS WANTED. 
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CUTICURA 
SOAP 


A lifetime of disfigurement and 
suffering often results from the 
neglect, in infancy or childkood, 
of simple skin affections. In the 
prevention and treatment of minor 
eruptions and in the promotion of 
permanent skin and hair health, 
Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Oint- 
ment are absolutely unrivaled. 


» Outicura Soap and Ointment sold every- 
j} where. Samplo of each, with 32-p. book, 
}} post-free from nearest depot: Newbery, 27, 
Charterhcuse Sq., London; R. Towns & Co., 
Sydney, N.S.W.; Lennon, Ltd., Oape Town; 
Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bom- 
bay; Potter D. & C. Corp., Boston, U. 8. A. 

of Tender-faced men shave in comfort 
with Cuticura Soap Shaving Stick. 
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Hats have been much more moderate 
in size this spring, and, although large 
hats are certain to be worn this sum- 
mer, small hats will be possible for 
women who feel themselves extin- 
guished under an immense flat brim 
with no barette. They are worn to show 
the hair all round, and flowers as well 
as aigrettes and feathers may trim 
them, although none‘of these must 
ever be used together. Narrow white 
moiré ribbon is in favour for trimming 
black straw hats, and the favourite 
marquis is sometimes softened with a 
wired frill of lace round the top edge 
of the brim. Obviously the Parisienne 
is again paying attention to the lifted, 
spirited movement which is so _be- 
coming to most women, and which the 
drooping hat so completely did away 
with. I know several women who can 
face a difficult situation much better 
in a hat which gives them a victorious 
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air than in one which makes them 
look like a fading flower ; and therefore 
we may be glad to have the choice 
between the two at any rate. The 
melon-shaped hat, the pork-pie hat, 
the soft straw Tam o’ Shanter, all the 
small shapes, have been very popular 
for some time, and if they give way to 
bigger brims it will be for the sake of 
shade, and the small hats are certain 
to come again in the autumn to be 
worn with the smart veils of lace which 
have become so popular this spring. 


Our Illustrations. 

In our illustrations we show an 
amusing little cretonne costume with 
sunshade to match, made by Weeks ; a 
very discreet blue and écru-striped 
foulard, by Bernard; and a robe de 
cérémonte in prune taffetas, mousseline 
and lace, with hat to match, by 


Redfern. 





A DROP SCENE 


7”; christening was going well, 
The Curate knew his work, 


The infant did not squeal or yell, 


The choir-boys did not smirk. 


The Curate held the babe with ease, 


And all was peaceful till 


They told him that its names were these : 


““ hAHASHUhMERUS Bill.” 


That Curate staggered “neath the blow, 


And history relates 


He very promptly dropped the 


No— 





He dropped the aspirates. 


R. E. W. CuHary. 





PRINTED BY W. H. SMITH AND SON, 55 FETTER LANE, E,C, 
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Had no energy. 
Jelloid’ TIME 
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TEACHER: “Now girls, it you ve hnished dinner take your IRON ‘ JELLOIDS.’” 
Dr. Andrew Wilson says :— 


**Impoverished blood can be made rich and good by means of 


Iron Jelloid 


the most effective and desirable treatment 


FOR ANAMIA 


The dainty, palatable, and reliable 


SUMMER TONIC 


for Men, Women and Children. 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL, FESTIVAL OF EMPIRE. 


Mrs. ENG tts, 3, Railway Terrace, South Shields, writes :— 

** My daughter is ever so much better, I can scarcely believe it. She hadnoenergy. She tells everyone 
what has cured her—your ‘ Jelloids,’ and nothing else. A lady who had not seen her fora while was much 
surprised to meet her looking so well. You may use our testimonial, because every word is true. The 
‘Jelloids,’ have saved her life. She is now quite well, and gratefully thanks you. Please send a box of 
‘Jelloids’ for my eldest daughter, she is so pleased with her sister's improved appearance. We shall 


always recommend your ‘ Jelloids.’’’ 
Hundreds of similar letters received. 


A fortnight’s trial will convince you. 


Iron ‘ Jelloids’ are a domestic remedy. They are so well spoken of and prescribed by Medical Men 
that they have become necessary to the well-being of every household. They are an excellent 
trae restorative and give marvellous results in ANAEMIA. Try them for just a fortnight, and you 
will be beth pleased and surprised how wonderfully well they make yau feel in so short a time. 


HOW IRON ‘JELLOIDS' ARE _ COUPON 145 7 Men Magasine, 4 
For Children ... Iron ‘Jelloids’ No. i 00% 
Price Ile é 2/¢|A_ fortnight’s treatment (price 1/14) of 
For Adults .. Iron ‘delloids’ No. 2, either No. 1, 2 or 2a and a free book on Anmmia 
Price 1 1 z 2/9 | by Dr. Andrew Wilson will be sent post free on 


. 








Tonic for Men, Iron ‘Jelloids’ with receipt of 1/2 and this Coupon or number by 
Quinine, No. 2a, Price 1/1 & 2/9| THE ‘JELLOID’ CO. (Dept. 142 A.M.), 
FROM ALL CHEMISTS. 76, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C 
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MAN of MYSTERY 


This Prophet, to whom the greatest secrets are revealed, 
offers himself free. Born in that far-off land of mystery, 
endowed in a peculiar way when quite a child with an insight 
into people's lives simply by touching sumething they had 
handled, an old 
Astrologer once said: 
“He leads where we 
fail to follow.’ His 
readings from a 
distance are 
startling. Would 
you wring --~ :-* 


FORTUNE’S 
SECRET 


of your failures from 
her? Hesays himself : 
**T shall be in your life 
but once; any good I 
can do, let me do it 
now, for I shall not 
pass this way again."’ 
Send name and birth 
date with directed en- 
velope in your own 
handwriting. If con- 
venient, send 6d. in 
stamps of your country 
to cover postage, &c. 


HASAN WADI XVII, 7-208 snance-Bareuiene, 















is the best carpet cleaner in the world. 
it removes ink, greas:> and all dirt 
from carpets and weollen fabrics. A 
damp cloth—a little Chivers’ Soap—a 
carpet like new without taking it up. 
Sample ball sent post free 3d. stamps. 


F.CHIVERS & Co.,Ltd.,Soap Works, Bath 








7 
Watérman’s 
(Ideal 


SafetyPen 


Primarily Designed for 
Ladies, Travellers and 
Sportsmen, but far too good 
a pen to be thus restricted 
in its usefulness. 


re, 


for instance, might prefer this 
type to the regular style of 
Waterman’s Ideal. It differs, 
in that it can be carried in _any 
position — upside-down, right- 
side-up, side-ways, end-ways— 
without leaking, All the 
superior features and patented 
parts in the regular Waterman’s tn 
Ideal are combined in the a ae 
“* Safety Pen, 
12/6 and upwards. 
Of Stationers & Jewellers evervwhere, 
L. & C. HARDTMUTH, Ltd., 
Koh-i-noor House, 
Kingsway, London. 
m (New York: 173 Broadway.) 








Showing how 
it is seale 
when open. 








than, 


























Showing how 
it is sealed 
when closed. 














ones. 





WASTING DISEASES 


are not cured by Pills, Powders, Potions, and Pastilles, but only by a 
proper Food, able to recreate fresh, healthy tissues in place of the wasted 
Such a food—a Blessing for Mankind—is 


RACIA FOOD 


as the experience of Mrs. J. BEAL, of Henley Road, 


Portsmouth, proves : 


“Some months ago I was so ill that my Doctor thought I 
was rapidly going into Consumption... . As soon as I took your 
Racia my appetite and digestion became better, I slept well, and my 
nervous headaches ceased. . . . I feel now quite well and active 
again,” 


WU rite for Free Samples and Celebrated Dietary. 








FRAME FOOD CO., Ltd. 


Standen Road, Southfields, London, S.W. 




















“* Like a change to a new home.” 


The change from the dull 
monotony of wall paper, 
to the refined simplicity 


















built house. 
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and brightness of Hall’s 
Distemper decoration has 
the refreshing effect of 
a change to a newly- 


Hall’s Distemper retains 
its freshness and beauty 
unimpaired for years. It 
is entirely free from 
the colour-fading and 
dust-collecting draw- 
backs of wallpaper. 


DISTEMPER. 


is made in 70 colours, including rich 
dark as well as light shades. 









(Trace Maan) 


*“*How to Decorate Your Home.” Write 
to day for this beautifully illustrated pamphlet, 
showing in colours how to artistically decorate 
every room in the house. Post free from the 
Sole Manufacturers :— 
SISSONS BROTHERS & CO., Ltd, HULL. 
London Office : 1998. Boro’ High Street, S.E. 





“PALL MALL” CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
STROLOGY. Horoscope of two years’ events. Send 
Birth Date, 1/- P.O. — Prof. Gould, Clare House, 
Whitchurch Road, Cardiff. 


Orr ARTIFICIAL TEETH bought; call or forward 

by post; full value by return. Messrs. Browning, 
Manufacturers, 63 Oxford Street, London. Established 
100 years 





STANDARD POSTAGE STAMP CATALOGUE. 
1912 edition now ready. 520 pages, 4000 illustrations, 

2/- post free. New Stamp Albums for 1912 in great variety. 

Descriptive lists gratis. Whitfield, King & Co., Ipswich. 





RAND SET OF EIGHT CHILE STAMPS FREE! 
Mention gift C.214, send 1d. postage, Bright & Son, 
164, Strand, W.C. 





MEDICAL AND TOILET. 





ANDSOME MEN and women are slightly sunburnt. 

Sunbronze gives this tint; detection impossible ; 

genuine, harmless. 1/14, 2/9, 10/6.—Sunbronze Labor- 
atories, New Malden, Surrey. 





TAMMERING effectually cured by correspondence or 
personally; treatise lent free. N. H. Mason, 30 Fleet 
Street, London. Established 1876. 


64 PAGE BOOK ABOUT HERBS AND HOW TO 
USE THEM. Free. Send for one.—Trimnell, The 
Herbalist, 144 Richmond Road, Cardiff. Established 1879. 





It is easier to prevent a cold than to cure it—the 
best preventive means is to carry a box of Proctor’s 
Pinelyptus Pastilles and take them on the first signs 
of any irritation or weakness in the Throat or Chest. 
Those whose duties take them out in all weathers 
appreciate this handy safeguard, and during times of 
Influenza and other infectious disorders it is quite 
frequent to hear those who know the true antiseptic 
value of ‘‘ Pinelyptus’’ ascribe their freedom from 
trouble to this pleasant remedy. Sufferers from 
Asthma, Bronchial troubles, and Catarrh are all 
Insist 


benefited by Proctor’s Pinelyptus Pastilles. 
on having ‘‘ Pinelyptus.”’ 


INELYPIUS 


PASTILLES 
(BRONCHO-LARYNGEAL.) 





FAMOUS FOR 


Chest 
Throat 
Voice 


A BOON FOR 


Asthma 
Cough 
Catarrh 





Invaluable to Singers, Speakers, Teachers. 
Sold only in Boxes by Chemists and Stores,1/- 2/6 
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Is This Man Gifted 
with Strange 
Power ? 


Prominent People Say He Reads 
Their Lives as an Open Book. 


Do You Want to Know About 
Your Business, Marriage, Changes, 
Occupation, Friends, Enemies, or 
what to do to Achieve Success P 


TEST READINGS FREE TO 

ALL “‘PALL MALL MAGAZINE” 

READERS WHO WRITE AT 
ONCE. 





Attention of the 
mystically inclined 
seems to be centred 
at present upon the 
work of Mr. Clay 
Burton Vance, who, 
although laying 
claim to no special 
gift of supernatural 
powers, attempts to 
reveal the lives of 
people through the 
slender clue of 
birth-dates. The 
undeniable accuracy 
of his delineations 
leads one to surmise 
that heretofore 
palmists, prophets, 
astrologers and seers 
of divers beliefs 
have failed to apply 
the true principles 
of the science of 
divination. 

The following 
letters are published as evidence of Mr. Vance's ability. Mr. 
Lafayette Redditt writes : ‘‘ My Reading received. With the 
greatest amazement I read as step by step you outlined my 
life since infancy. I have been somewhat interested along 
these lines for years but had no idea that such priceless 
advice could be given. I must admit that you are indeed 
a very remarkable man, and am glad you use your great gift 
to benefit your clients.’ 

Mr. Fred Walton writes: ‘I did not expect such a 
splendid outline of my life. The scientific value of 
your Readings cannot be fully appreciated until one has 
his own Reading. To consult you means success and 
happiness."’ 

Arrangements have been made to give free test Read- 
ings to all Readers of the Patt Matt MaGazing, but it is 
especially requested that those who wish to avail them- 
selves of this generous offer make application at once. 
If you wish a delineation of your own life, if you wish a 
true description of your characteristics, talents, and 
opportunities, simply send your full name, the date, 
month and year of your birth (state whether Mr., Mrs. or 
Miss), and also copy the following verse in your own 
handwriting : 


“Your power is marvellous, 
So people write, 
Please read my life. 
Are my prospects bright?"’ 


Send your letter to Mr. Clay Burton Vance, Suite 7G 
Palais Royal, Paris, France. If you wish you may enclose 
6d. (stamps of your own country) to pay postage, clerical 
work, etc. Please note that 24d. postage is required on 
letters posted to France. Do not enclose coins or silver in 
your letter. 














CALOX CALOX 
Liberates Whitens, 
Oxygen Preserves, 
in use. Purifies. 
Whether or not you use 
Calox depends upon the 


value you set upon your teeth. 


Calox is the one dental preparation which 
does everything short of what a dentist him- 
self can do to keep your teeth and mouth 
in perfect health. Use it bi- daily and white 
teeth, sweet breath, firm gums are assured, 


SAMPLE AND BOOK FREE! 


Calox is sold everywhere in non-wasting boxes at 1/14 
a Calox Tooth Brush reaches every part of every tooth, 1/- 


G. B. KENT & SONS, Ltd., 
7S Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


























i=asor 


















5 Can on See raised, 
lowered, reversed, or 
] <A (A inclined. Extends over 
bed, couch, or chair,and is 
an ideal Table for reading 
or taking meals in 
To change from a flat 
table to an inclined read- 
ing stand, simply press the 
push button at the top of 
standard. It cannot over- 
balance. Comprises Bed- 
. Table, Reading Stand, 
Writing Table, Bed Rest, 
Sewing or Work Table, 
Music Stand, Easel, Card 





~ al P. a Lat hed 
Ne. 1.—E: pees et arts, t olishe 
"Wood ‘ - , a1 76 
No. 2.— Ditto, with Ad ustable Side ray an 

i s (asillustrated) @1 15 0 
No. 3.—Complete “A No. 2, but Polished aan aa 50 


and superior finish 
No. &—Complete as No. 2, but Polished Mahogany 
Top and all Metal Parts Nickel-Plated &8 3 0 
Money refunded in full to those not oombectely satisfied. 
Carriage Paid in Great Britain. 
Write for Booklet ‘A 21 
J. FOOT & SON, LTD. (Dept. A 21), 
171, New Bond Street, London, W. 
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WATSON’S F=3 LENSES. 





HOLOSTIGMAT 


is the finest Lens made—it 
gives microscopic definition. 


BRITISH WORKMANSHIP. POPULAR PRICES. 










Made with cemented components and gives the 

user enormous advantages over a Lens made 

with air spaces, in perfection of image and 

rapidity—THE TWO MOST IMPORTANT 
POINTS. 


You can only get the best results with 


THE HOLOSTIGMAT 


SERIES l, f6. 
4-PLATE 5x4 4-PLATE 


£4126 £4176 £600 


N.B.—We will make you an allowance for your 
present Lens in exchange for a Holostigmat. 


™ ce List sent andl 


. WATSON & SONS, Limited 
313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
And 16 FORREST ROAD, EDINBURGH. 





















0 starching. 
namie 


| ‘Snowite Collars 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 








The SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


OF THE 


PALL MALL 
MAGAZINE 
ARE 10/- PER ANNUM, 


Pall Mall Magazine Office, 


Newton Street, Holborn, 
London, W.C. 




















ADVICE! 
If your health is bad, vitality 


low, spirits depressed, take a half- 
teaspoonful of Krischen Salts in a 
tumbler of hot water for a few morn- 
ings. It is simple, safe, and the best of 
all natural remedies for Liver and Kidney 
troubles, Constipation and Indigestion. 


KRUSCHEN 
Cy-% ie wy 


A diuretic aperient of great tonic properties, and a 


solvent of uric aci 
ONE SIZE 1/6 per bottle ONE PRICE 


OF ALL CHEMISTS 





“4 





Sole Importer: - 
_E. GRIFFITHS HUCHES 
-t7 DE ANSGATE. MANCHESTER 
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How | Enlarged My Bust 
Six Inches in Thirty Days 


AFTER |! HAD TRIED PILLS, MASSAGE, WOODEN CUPS, AND VARIOUS 
ADVERTISED PREPARATIONS WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST RESULTS. 











A Simple, Easy Method which any Lady can use at 
home and quickly obtain a Large and Beautiful Bust. 





BY MARGARETTE MERLAIN. 


Well do I know the horrors and intense humilia- 
tion of being flat-chested ; of having the face of a 
woman set’on the form of a man; and I cannot find 
words to tell you how good I felt, and what a terrible 
load was lifted off my mind when I first saw my 
bust had really grown six inches in size. I felt 
like a new being, for with no bust I realised I was 
really neither a man nor a woman, but just a sort of 
creature half-way between. 


a bust like my own. I had been imposed upon by 
charlatans and frauds, who sold me all sorts of pills 
and appliances for enlarging my bust, but which 
did me no good whatever. I therefore determined 
my unfortunate sisters should no longer be robbed 
by those “ fakirs’’ and frauds, and I wish to warn 
all women against them. 

The discovery of the simple process with which I 
enlarged my bust six inches in thirty days was due 





, Keep this picture and see your own Bust 


With what pity must every man look at every 
woman who presents to him a flat chest—a chest 
like his own! Can such a woman inspire in a man 
those feelings and emotions which can only be 
inspired by a real and true woman, a woman with 
a beautiful well-rounded bust? Most certainly 
not. 

The very men who shunned me, and even the very 
women who passed me carelessly by when I was so 
horribly flat-chested and had no bust, became my 
most ardent admirers shortly after I obtained such 
a wonderful enlargement of my bust. I therefore 
determined that all women who were flat-chested 
should profit by my accidental discovery, and have 





undergoing the same transformation. 
solely to a lucky accident, which I believe was 


brought about by Divine Providence; and as Pro- 
vidence was so good to give me the means to obtain 
a beautiful bust, I feel I should give my secret to all 
my sisters who need it. Merely enclose two penny 
stamps for reply, and I will send you particulars 
by return post. 

I will positively guarantee that every lady can 
obtain a wonderful enlargement in her bust in 
thirty days’ time, and that she can easily use this 
process in the privacy of her own house without the 
knowledge of anyone.—Address, Margarette. Merlain 
(Dept. 842 D), Pembroke House, Oxford Street, 
London, W. 





the bust. 


House, Oxford Street, London, 


Address 





FREE COUPON for readers of “The Pall Mall Magazine,” 
entitling the sender to full information regarding this marvellous discovery for enlarging and beautifying 
Cut out this coupon or write and mention (No. 842 D) and send to-day, with your name 
and address, enclosing two penny stamps for reply, 


to Margarette Merlain (Dept. 842 D), Pembroke 








Notre.—All ladies who wish to obtain a large and beautiful bust should write Madame Merlain at once, 





as the above ts an honest, straightforward offer on her part, made for the good of her sisters, and she in no way 
profits by the transaction, but generously offers her help absolutely free to all who use the free coupon above. 
Ladtes who fear that their busts may become too large are cautioned to stop the treatment as soon as they have 
obtained all the development desired. 
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THE 
STRONGEST 


CARPETS 


FOR HARD WEAR 
(20 SIZES in Stock.) Being Reversible, they Outwear 
two Ordinary Carpets. The only Carpets which answer 
to modern requirements, being Hygienic, Decorative, 
Durable, and Inexpensive. Easy to Sweep. Do not Collect 
Dust. (SEND FOR PATTERNS.) Here are the prices of 
ABINGDON CORD SQUARES: 
Art Shades, Seamless, Reversible. 
















2x2 2x2} 2x3 24x22} 2)x8 24x84 2x4 8x8 
69 86 10- 106 12/6 15/9 18/6 15/- 
8x3$ 3x4 8x4} Bhx3$ B3hx4 Bhx4d Bhx5 
17/6 20/- 23/- 21/6 23/6 27/- 31/6 








4x4 4x44 4x5 ix6 4xT yds. 
27/6 30/- 33/6 40/- 47/6each. 
(Carr —_ Paid.) Also made in all widths for 
tairs, Landings, and Passages. 





The ABINGDON CARPET MFG. CO., Ltd. 
Thames Wharf, 

ABINGDON-ON- 
THAMES. 

















Not a Scraper— 
DIFFERENT and BETTER 
is the 


“UNIVERSAL” 
SAFETY RAZOR. 


DIFFERENT in the superiority of its cutting 
principle—the diagonal draw cut—over any 
other method. 
BETTER in that it does not tear but severs 
each hair closely. 
DIFFERENT in.-its self-regulating safety 
guard which morning after morning auto- 
matically assumes the same adjustment, 
thereby always diving the same close, clean, 
comforting shave. 
BETTER in its hollow-ground, perfectly- 
tempered blades of such infinite superi- 
ority as to hold their intense keenness 
almost indefinitely. 


\ Price 10/5 
Including Extra Blade. 
Your Barber does.’t 


use a scraping razor 


Ask him Why. 


Send a postcard 
for Razor Booklei. 





— 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, 
Room 14 , 31 Bartholomew Close, London, E.C. 

















JOSEPH GILLOTT S 


Sample - ox of 15 assorted Pens, 3a. 
post free from 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
37,Gracechurch St., London, E.C. 








{TYPEWRITERS | 








Smith Premiers, 
or Rems. on hiro, 
10/- month, 
27/6 quarter. 


Deduoted if bought. 
First-class 


este. 4 


5 i 
MSS. Copied 

















TAYLOR’S, ate | 
74, CHANCERY LANE, 2onvon, w.o. 


a 

















“Have used 
razor 365 
times with. 


satisfied,” 
Vv rites 





Spe Aollouw Ground Sasvely RAZOr 


SEABRO VUiGi 8. VAN) i 


RITISH MADE &% GUARANTEED ° 


SEABROOK SAFETY RAZORS have established a great reputation (6 

throughout the world, and possess all the vi smooth, 

. and comfortable shave BL. 

out chang- ” > HOLLOW GROUND on the latest scientific principles. 

ing blade. 4 Owing to their immense sales we are able to sell them a 
tionally low prices: SEABROOK “GRAND” SAFET 








12/6: 6/- 8 2/6 
\ 


ues for a quick. easy, 
SLABROOK S are specially HAND 


it ay ZOR, 


Am full 
tisfied, with automatic stropper, which a novice can use, 7 Hand lattew Ground 


Blades Calf Strop, compiete in presen- 
tation case 12/6 ; Cheaper model, 
without automatic stropper and 
strop st, 2/6. 


6/-; 


SEABROOK BROS. 
57 GT EASTERN ST LONDON ? 





Kindly send Post-card to-day for IMustrated booklet, mentioning this magazine, or send Postal Order for sample razor at once. 








Pd 
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The Observer 


The Oldest and Leading Sunday Journal. 
Edited by J. L. GARVIN. 


The only Sunday Newspaper possessing 
the News Service of a great daily. 


Renowned for its complete Financial News 
and City Notes—Fearless, Outspoken, 
Informative. 


Special Contributions on Politics, Literature, 
Music, Art, Commerce and Sport. 


If you desire to know all about the 
latest authentic move in political 
circles, or “on dit” of the world of 
Society and Fashion, read THE 
OBSERVER. 


Beyond all dispute by far the 
BEST SUNDAY PAPER 


ONE PENNY. 
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U 


ROYAL 

VINOLIA 

PERFUME 
presents the finest 
essences of flowers 
and sweet grasses 
in a form to charm 


and delight dis- 


criminating. users. 


In Handsome 
Bottles, 
2/- and 3/6. 











ROYAL, VINOLIA. 











ROYAL 
VINOLIA 
PERFUME 


is free from heavy 
odour, even when 
freshly taken from 
the bottle, and its 
delicate fragrance 
lingers long after 
application. 


In Handsome 
Bottles, 
2/~ and 3/6. 


RV 104—2 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


JULY NUMBER (published June 18) 
A FEW OF THE FEATURES IN A SPLENDID NUMBER: 


Parliamentary Personalities in the 
Home Rule Debates 


By FREDK. J. HIGGINBOTTOM 


Nineteen years have certainly made a change. The leaders of all the parties are different ; 
the followers are largely recruited from a new generation ; the issues that have arisen are 
largely new—apart from the fundamental question. 


How to Climb Safely in the High Alps 


Recent Alpine Tragedies and their Lessons 


Some useful advice for the tourist in the Alps. 
Illustrated with a Series of Splendid Photographs 


By GEORGE D. ABRAHAM 

















Humours of my School Days 
Some Reminiscences of Westminster School 
By ARTHUR LAMBTON 


‘1 don’t believe any old boy ever derived more humour out of his schooldays than you.” So | 
was addressed the other day by one who (for his sins) had years ago endeavoured to hammer 
English Literature into a particularly unreceptive cranium. He then suggested that | should 
try and turn any recollections to account. I pointed out that they might only be of interest to 
Westminster men, and possibly not tothem. My objection was overruled. 


Should Women Wear a Uniform? 
A Man’s Idea and a Woman’s View 


By ELIZABETH BECKET 
Illustrated by George Morrow, and from photographs. 


Concerning Ears 


By E. H. AITKEN 
A Humorous Paper illustrated by J. A. Shepherd 


Short Complete Stories by the Best Writers of the Day 


The Pall Mall -Story Book 


SIXPENCE NET 
Publishing Offices: NEWTON STREET, HOLBORN 


(The rignts of translation and’ reproduction are reserved.) 
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A few Savoury Biscuits with cheese 


—or alone—will make an excellent finish to lunch 
or dinner. They are really unique in flavour, do 
not contain cheese, and are a splendid digestive. 


Please try them to-night and note how greatly 
they add to the enjoyment of your meal. 


Order of your Grocer thus: SHILLING TIN 


PEEK FREAN’S 


wm 


SAVOURY 


BISCUITS . 

































FILL YOUR 
FOUNTPEN—THUS ! 


We want every fountain pen user to have a 


because we know that it will be found a 

great comfort and convenience, removing 

finally the last objection to fountain pens. 
It fills and cleans any make of pen in a few seconds, 
without spilling a drop of ink or soiling the 
hands. Don’t unscrew the pen — simply 
place it in the socket and pump a few times. 

Price is ls. complete, or ls. 6d. in wood 

travelling box. Obtain it of your stationer, 

or remit us 4d. extra. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., 79 & 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 
3 Exch Street, Manch . 








y y THE COST IS TRIFLING—THE 


~~ a 


amg far GAIN SURPRISING. TRY IT! 
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Prescribed for Members of the Royal Family 


Kutnow’s Powder 


For Constipation, 


Biliousness, 


Indigestion, Rheumatism, Gout 


Free Trial for Readers of 


HE FREE DISTRIBUTION 
of 250,000 trial samples of 
Kutnow’s Powder gives an oppor- 
tunity to all readers of THE PALL 
MALL MAGAZINE to try the remedy 
themselves, and to prove, as so many 
thousands have done, its inestimable 
worth. 

Kutnow’s Powder is the acknow- 
ledged remedy for Liver, Stomach 
and Kidney troubles. Its merits 
have been recognised by people in 
every country. It has the property, 
as an Army Officer says, of clearing 
away “liverishness,” and cleansing 
the system, so that the digestion 
works as it should, and the kidneys 
throw off excess of Uric Acid, thereby 
conquering Rheumatism and allied 
troubles. 

Kutnow’s Powder, which readers 
are invited to try free, is, indeed, a 
great and indispensable remedy which 
should be in every home. It is the 
road to perfect health. It drives 


Insist on “ Kutnow’s” 


Be sure you have only Kutnow'’s. 
You can buy it in 2/9 bottles from 
your chemist, or it will be sent from 


Kutnow’s London Office for 3/- post- 


paid in the United Kingdom. You 

know Kutnow’s by the _ fac-simile 

signature, “S. Kutnow & Co., Ld.,” PPI sss oasccestncsctininscenis-Cicacdascisgeaseeasiccncseioebcbipeaaas 
and the registered Trade-mark, the 

“ Hirschensprung,” or “ Deer Leap,” IID ei ss santtecieponcessisndeconvtasinvecinminecseceandaoaseeae 
on label and _ wrapper. Insist on 

having Kutnow’s. Accept no SUb- I] ————Ci(iémt two c neve nescence ennnwnne ene cnenesnncneeaceseecens saree 
stitute. Remember, there is none Pall Mall Magazine, June, 1912 








“Just as good.” 


(——— THE FREE TRIAL COUPON ———. 
To S. KutNow & Co., Lp., 


Powder. 


“The Pall Mall Magazine” 


away depression. It makes one 
realise and appreciate the full joy of 
life. 


Cut out, fill in, and send the 
Coupon below to Messrs. Kutnow, 
and you will receive by return a 
sample of the Powder, which will 
convince you of its undoubted 
merits. 


Captain Barclay writes : 


“T am very unwilling to testify 
that things have worked wonders, but 
really I cannot speak too highly of 
Kutnow’s Powder. I have suffered 
for years from Constipation and 
Liver troubles. Your Powder has 
done all that it claimed, and, more 
than that, it has given me comfort. 
I have sent an order to my druggist 
for more bottles. Its action is sure 
and gentle, and at the same time 


| certain, without any distressing 
| effects.’-—Kirsteen, Cisbury Road, 
| Brighton.” 


41, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 


Please send me a free sample of Kutnow’s 
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Yields more real pleasure 


to the pipe smoker than 
any other mixture. 
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Canne allenscat PLAYER-PIANOS | Mixture 


As Supplied to His Late Majesty King Edward Vil. 
The charm and delight ‘in being able to play 
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THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CO., Ltd. 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Publishers of reproductions of the celebrated Pictures in all the important Galleries of the World. 





The Morninc Post says: 

“Mr. Gribble has never given us a 
more dramatic representation of the im- 
mense power of our sreat warships than 
that which impresses in ‘ Britain's Glory.’ 

ts excellently reproduced by 
The Autotype Fine Art Company. 
Indeed, we do not remember a better 
brint from the hands of this firm." 


The Dairy TELEGRAPH Says : 

“** Britain's Glory,’ a strikingly ef- 
fective picture by Mr. Bernard F. 
Gribble, has been produced in a print 
by The Autotype Fine Art Company 
which is sure to become popular.” 


The STANDARD Says : 

“The print is among the best ever 
BRITAIN’S GLORY issued by The Autotype Company.” 
BY BERNARD F. GRIBBLE. 


The Company undertakes Copying and the Enlargement of own Photographs in 
Monochrome or Colour, and the Reproduction of Oil Paintings in 
Private Collections. 
LISTS SENT FREE. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE, PRICE Is. 


























Picture making with the Goerz Vest Pecket Tenax is unlike 
photography with any other camera—t is so simple and 
easy. Besides, the V.P.T. is so small that photegraphy is a 
real pleasure—ne heavy apparatus to carry and te 
weary one. The V.P.T. can be used either with plates or 
daylight loading Films. 

























The V.P.T. takes portraits, landscapes or any kind of photo. By an auto- 
matic printer 7 <5 inch pictures are obtained, beautifully crisp and clear, 
and you can enlarge them up to 3 feet long if you wish. Every camera 
is fitted with the celebrated Goerz Lens. 




















TENAX BOOKLET No. 97 and SPECIMEN PICTURE FREE from 
C. P. GOERZ Optical Works, Ltd., 1-6 Holborn Circus, 
LONDON, E.C. 
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you =a Hardy and Happy. 
e 


The Aristocracy of Health. 


‘Our Health Aristocrat, who is strong, self-reliant, successful, influential, long- 
lived, and happy, finds that the continuance of youth depends largely on Self; that 
old age is what we make it ; that normal health is the richest prize of existence, and 
that this world is made for health and happiness.'—HENDERSON. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


with its refreshing and invigorating qualities, taken as occasion requires, 
will, in conjunction with a simple diet and plenty of exercise, help to make and keep 


lf=reverence, Selfeknowledge, Self=control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power.’—TENNYSON. 


CAUTION.—Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S FRUIT SALT.’ Without it you 
have the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. 
















DELICIOUS COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner 
In making, use less quantity, it being so 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE 








PEATMOOR 


OLD SCOTCH 


WHISKY 


“SOFT, MELLOW, DELIGHTFUL, 


Carries the Wild Rough Scent 
of the Highland Breeze.” 











For the 
FACE 
NECK 





To Cool and Refresh 


your skin in hot weather and prevent Sunburn, 
Tan, Freckles, Roughness, Redness, etc., use 


Rowland’'s| 
KALYDOR 


It soothes and heals irritation, insect stings, and all 

cutaneous defects, and produces a lovely delicate 

complexion. Sizes 2s. 3d. and 4s. 6d. Sold by 

Stores, Chemists, and A. ROWLAND & SONS, 
Hatton Garven, Lonpon. 


















Catalogue Free. 


ey eaLMIELASTIC STOCKINGS, 
<aibal| TRUSSES, BELTS. 


““VARIX," all about Elastic 
Stockings, how to wear, clean, 
and repair them, post free two 

stamps. 


Every Article for 
Sick Nursing. 


W. H. BAILEY & SON, 
38 Oxford St., London. 
(City Branch, 52 Fore Street, E.C.) 











suffer from Neuralgia or Headache when 
there is a safe, sure, and speedy remedy? 
To prove it, we will send you TWO 


ZOX 


Powders free on receipt of 
stamped addressed envelope 
(Mention this Journal.) Zox is 
sold by Chemists and Stores at 
1/- and 2/6 per box, or direct 
from the ZOX CO., 11 Hatton 
Garden, London, E.C. 
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Edited by J. L. GARVIN 





THE GREATEST FORCE 
IN PRESENT-DAY 
EVENING JOURNALISM. 





Among the unmatched list of important and attractive features to 
which its success is due are the following: @, AN EDITORIAL 
PAGE unique for trenchant, thorough comment. @, REGULAR 
ARTICLES AND CAUSERIES appearing on fixed days :— 


Ships and Sailors (Naval) Gallery and Studio—Silk and 
By Geraro Fiennes Stuff—-Plays and Players— Music 
Arms and the Men (Military) & its Makers—The Paris Theatre, 


By Lieut.-Col. Atsacer Pottock Ete., Ete. 

Round My Room (Literary) Pall Mall Papers 

By WILFRID WHITTEN By Cuartes WuiBLey 
Hors d’ : Dissertatio . , 

™ a Dissertations London Dialogues — in_ three 
By FRANK SCHLOSSER styles By Keste Howarp 

The House of Life (on Health and Persons of Qualit 
Vitality) By Dr. C. W. SALEEBY ey 
Matter and its Mysteries (Scientific) (Sketches of minor celebrities by one of 

By E. S. GREW the best known writers of the day). 


eAND EVERY EVENING: 
The Things that Matter, by FILSON YOUNG (contem- 


porary impressions of a terse, tense, vivid kind, wholly new in 
English journalism). 

Every Woman. A woman's page, exceptionally well written 
and illustrated ; and 


The Talk of the Town (a feature giving in a novel manner 
every Evening the best table-talk of Society). 
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The World Wants 
Brainy Men 


‘*Brains” are always in demand and are paid a 
**premium,’’ because brainy men do things. 

Brains wear out as certainly as the body if not 
properly nourished. 


is a true Brain and Body Food. It nourishes and 
strengthens the nerve centres—feeds the nerve cells. 
Daily wear and tear is replaced by the natural food 
elements stored by Nature in the Wheat and Barley of 
which Grape-Nuts is made. 
Grape-Nuts food does much to keep one right for 


business or frolic. 


‘There’s a Reason” 
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